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SEAWARD. 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS WILLIAM 


PARSONS. 
BY RICHARD HOVEY. 
“Tl tremolar dela marina.” —DANTE. 


THE tide is in the marshes. Far away 
In Nova Scotia’s woods they follow me, 
Marshes of distant Massachusetts Bay, 
Dear marshes, where the dead once loved to be ! 
I see them lying yellow in the sun, 
And hear the mighty tremor of the sea 
Beyond the dunes where blue cloud shadows run. 
I know that there the tide is coming in, 
Secret and slow, for in my heart I feel 
The silent swelling of a stress akin ; 
And in my vision, lo, blue glimpses steal 
Across the yellow marsh-grass, where the flood, 
Filling the empty channels, lifts the keel 
Of one lone catboat bedded in the mud. 


The tide is in the marshes. Kingscroft fades ; 
It is not Minas there across the lea ; 
But I am standing under pilgrim shades 
Far off where Scituate lapses to the sea. 
And he, my elder brother in the muse, 
The poet of the Charles and Italy, 
Stands by my side, Song’s gentile, shy recluse. 


The hermit thrush of singers, few might draw 
So near his ambush in the solitude 
As to be witness of the holy awe 
And passionate sweetness of his singing mood. 
Not oft he sang, and then in ways apart, 
Where foppish ignorance might not intrude 
To mar the joy of his sufficing art. 








Only for love of song he sang, unbid 
And uxexpectant of responsive praise ; 
But they that loved and sought him where he hid, 
Forbearing to profane his templed ways, 
Went marveling if that clear voice they heard 
Pass thrilling through the hushed religious maze, 
Were of a spirit singing or a bird. 


Alas, heis not here, he will not sing ; 
The air is empty of him evermore. 
Alone I watch the slow kelp-gatherers bring 
Their dories full of sea-moss to the shore. 
No gentle eyes look out to sea with mine, 
No gentle lips are uttering quaint lore, 
No hand is on my shoulder for a sign. 


Far, far. so far, the crying of the surf ! 
Still, still, so still, the water in the grass! 
Here on the knoll the crickets in the turf 
And one bold squirrel barking, seek, alas, 
To bring the swarming summer back to me. 
In vain! my heart is on the salt morass 
Below, that stretches to the sunlit sea. 


Interminable, not to be divined, 

The ocean’s solemn distances recede ; 
A gospel of glad color to the mind, 

But for the soul a voice of sterner creed. 
Thesadness of unfathomable things 


Calls from the waste and makes the heart give heed 


With answering dirges, as a seashell sings. 


Mother of infinite loss! Mother bereft ! 

Thou of the shaken hair! Far-questing Sea! 
Sea of the lapsing wail of waves! O left 

Of many lovers! Lone, lamenting Sea! 
Desolate, prone, disheveled, lost, sublime! 

Unquelled and reckless! Mad, despairing Sea! 
Wail, for I wait—wail, ancient dirge of Time! 


No more, no more that brow to greet, no more ! 
Mourn, bitter heart ! mourn, fool of Fate! Again 

Thy lover leaves thee ; from thy pleading shore 
Swept far beyond the caverns of the rain, 

No phantom of him lingers on the air. 
Thy foamy fingers reach for his—in vain ! 

In vain thy salt breath searches for his hair ! 


Mourn gently, tranquil marshes, mourn with me! 
Mourn, if acceptance so serene can mourn ! 
Grieve, marshes, tho your noonday melody 
Of color thrill through sorrow like a horn 


Blown far in Elfland! Mourn, free-wandering dunes ! 


For he has left you of his voice forlorn, 
Who sang your slopes full of an hundred Junes. 
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O viking Death, what hast thou done with him ? 
Sea-wolf of Fate, marauder of the shore ! 
Storm reveler, to what carousal grim 


Heroic laughter mocking us afar! 
There will no answer come for evermore, 
Tho for his sake Song beacon to a star. 


Mourn, Muse beyond thesea! Ausonian Muse! 
Mourn, where thy vinelands watch the day depart ! 
Mourn for him, where thy sunsets interfuse, 

Who loved thy beauty with no alien heart, 

And sang it in his not all alien line! 

Muse of the passionate thought and austere art! 

O Dante’s Muse! lament his son and thine. 


And thou, divine one of this western beach ! 

A double loss has left thee desolate ; 

Two rooms are vacant in thy House of Speech, 
Twe ghosts have vanished through the open gate, 
The Attic spirit, epicure of light, 

The Doric heart, strong, simple, passionate, 

Thy priest of Beauty and thy priest of Right. 


Last of the elder choir, save one whose smile 

Is gentler for its memories, they rest. 

Mourn, goddess, come apart and mourn awhile! 

Come with thy sons, lithe Song-Queen of the West,— 
The poet Friend of Poets, the great throng 

Of seekers on the long elusive quest, 

And the lone voice of Arizonian song. 


Nor absent they, thy latest-born, O Muse, 
My young companions in Art’s wildwood ways; 


With scarlet suddenness of flaming phrase, 
Virginia’s hawk of Song ; and he who sings, 
Alike his people’s homely rustic lays, 

And his fine spirit’shigh imaginings, 


Far-stretching Indiana’s melodist, 


Fuli-throated, with imagination kissed ; 

With these two pilgrims from auroral streams, 
The Greek revealer of Canadian skies, 

And thy close darling, voyager of dreams, ~ 
Carman, the sweetest, strangest voice that cries. 


And thou, friend of my heart, in fireside bonds 
Near tothe dead, not with the poet’s bay 
Brow-bound but eminent with kindred fronds, 
Paint us some picture of the summer day 
For his memorial,—the distant dune, 

The marshes stretching palpitant away 

And blue sea fervid with the stress of noon. 


For we were of the few who knew his face, 
Nor only heard the rumor of his fame; 
This house beside the sea the sacred place 
Where first with you to clasp his hand I came— 
Art’s knight of courtesy, eager to commend, 
Who to my youth accorded the dear name 
Of poet, and the dearer name of friend. 


O mourners by the sea, who loved him most ! 
I watch you where you move, | see you all; 
Unmarked I glide among you like a ghost, 
And on the portico, in room and hdil, 
Lay visionary fingers on your hair. 
You do not feel their unsubstantial fall 
Nor hear my silent tread, but I am there. 


I would my thought had but the weakest throat, 
To set the air a-vibrate with a word. 

Alas! dumb, ineffectual, remote, 
I murmur, but my solace is not heard ; 

Nor, could I reach you, would your grief abate. 
What sorrow ever was with speech deterred ? 

What power has Song against the hand of Fate ? 





Not allin vain! For with the will to serve. 
Myself am served, at least. A secure calm 
Soarsin my soul with wings that will not swerve, 
And on my brow I feel a ministering palm. 
Even in the effort for another’s peace 
I have achieved mine own. I hear a psalm 
Of angels, aud the grim forebodings cease. 


I see things as they are, nor longer yield 
To truce and parley with the doubts of sense. 
My certainty of vision goes afield, 
Wide-ranging, fearless, into the immense ; 
And finds no terror there, no ghost nor ghoul 
Not to be dazzled back to impotence, 
Confronted with the indomitable soul. 


What goblin frights us ? Are we children, then, 
To start at shadows? Things fantastic slay 
The imperishable spirit in whose ken 





Their only birthis? Blaze one solar ray 


Hast thou compelled him ? Hark, through the Sea’s roar 


She whose swift verse speaks words that smite and bruise 


Quaint, humorous, full of quirks and wanton whims, 


Across the grisly darkness that appalls, 
And where the gloom was murkiest, the bright Day 
Laughs with a light of blosmy coronals. 


Stretch wide, O marshes, in your golden joy ! 
Stretch ample, marshes, in serene delight ! 
Proclaiming faith past tempest to destroy, 

With silent confidence of conscious might ! 
Glad of the blue sky, knowing nor wind nor rain 
Can do your large indifference despite, | 

Nor lightning mar your tolerant disdain ! 


The fanfare of the trumpets of the sea 

Assaults the air with jubilant foray ; 

The intolerable exigence of glee 

Shouts to the sun and leaps in radiant spray ; 
The laughter of the breakers on the shore 
Shakes like the mirth of Titans heard at play, 
With thunders of tumultuous uproar. 


Playmate of terrors! Intimate of Doom! 

Fellow of Fate and Death! Exultant Sea! 
Thou strong companion of the Sun, make room ! 
Let me make one with you, rough comrade Sea ! 
Sea of the boisterous sport of wind and spray ! 
Sea of the lion mirth! Sonorous Sea ! 

I hear thy shout, I know what thou wouldst say. 


Dauntless, triumphant, reckless of alarms, 

O Queen that laughest Time and Fear to scorn ! 
Death, like a bridegroom, tosses in thine arms, 
The rapture of your fellowship is borne 

Like music on the wind. I hear the blare, 

The calling of the undesisting horn 

And tremors as of trumpets on the air. 


Sea-Captain of whose keels the Sea is fain, 

Death, Master of a thousand ships, each prow 
That sets against the thunders of the main, 

Is lyric with thy mirth. I know thee now, 

O Death, I shout back to thy hearty hail, 

Thou of the great heart and the cavernous brow, 
Strong Seaman at whose look the north winds quail. 


Poet, thou hast adventured in the roar 

Of mighty seas with one that never failed 

To make the havens of the further shore. 

Beyond that vaster Ocean thou hast sailed 

What old immortal world of beauty lies! 

What land where light for matter has prevailed ! 
What strange Atlantid dream of Paradise! 


Down what dim bank of violets did he come, 
The mild historian of the Sudbury Inn, 
Welcoming thee to that: long-wished-for home ? 
What talk of comrades old didst thou begin ? 
What dear inquiry lingered on his tongue 

Of the Sicilian, ere he led thee in 

To the eternal company of Song ? 


There thy co-laborers and high compeers 

Hailed thee as courtly hosts some noble guest,— 
Poe, disengloomed with the celestial years, 

Calm Bryant, Emerson of the antique zest 
And modern vision, Lowell all a-bloom 

At last, unwintered of his mind’s unrest, 
And Whitman, with the old superb aplomb. 


Not far from these Lanier, deplored so oft 
From Georgian live-oaks to Acadian firs, 
Walks with his friend as once at Cedarcroft. 
And many more I see of speech diverse ; 

From whom a band aloof and separate, 
Landor and Meleager in converse 
And lonely C< llins for thy greeting wait. 


But who is this, that from the mightier shades 
Emerges, seeing whose sacred laureate hair 

Thou startest forward trembling through the glades, 
Advancing upturned palms of filial prayer ? 

Long hast thou served him ; now, of lineament 
Not stern but strenuous still, thy pious care 

He comes to guerdon. Art thou not content ? 


Forbear, O Muse, to sing his deeper bliss, 

What tenderer meetings, what more secret joys ! 
Lift not the veil of heavenly privacies ! 

Suffice it that nought unfulfilled alloys 
The pure gold of the raptur? of his rest, 

Save that some linger where the jarring noise 
Of earth afflicts, whom living he caressed. 


His feet are in thy courts, O Lord; his ways 
Are in the City of the Living God. 
Beside the eternal sources of the days 


His hours are exaltations and desires, 
The soul itself its only period 





And life unmeasured save as it aspires. 


He dwells, his thoughts with timeless lightings shod ; 
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Time, like a wind, blows through the lyric leaves 
Above his head, and from the shaken boughs 
ZZonian music falls ; but he receives 
Its endless changes in alert repose, 
Nor drifts unconscious as a dead leaf blown 
On with the wind and senseless that it blows, 
But hears the chords like armies marching on. 


About his paths the tall swift angels are, 
Whose motion is like musie but more sweet ; 
The centuries for him their gates unbar ; 
He hears the stars their Glorias repeat ; 
And in high moments when the fervid soul 
Burns white with love, lo, on his gaze replete 
The Vision of the Godhead shall unroll ;— 


Trine within trine, inextricably One, 
Distinct, innumerable, inseparate, 
And never ending what was ne’er begun, . 
Within Himself his Freedom and his Fate, 
All dreams, all harmonies, all Forms of light 
In his Infinity intrinsecate,— 
Until the soul no more can bear the sight. 


Oh, secret, taciturn, disdainful Death ! 

Knowing all this, why hast thou held thy peace ? 
Master of Silence, thou wilt waste no breath 

On weaklings, nor to stiffen nerveless knees 
Deny strong men the conquest of one qualm ;— 

And they, thy dauntless comrades, are at ease ~ 
And need no speech and greet thee calm for calm. 


Cast them adrift in wastes of ageless Night, 
Or bid them follow into Hell, they dare ; 
So are they worthy of their thrones of light. 
O that great, tranquil rapture they shall share ! 
That life compact of adamantine fire! 
My soul goes out across the eastern air 
To that far country with a wild desire! 
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But still the marshes haunt me, still my thought 
Returns upon their silence, there to brood, 

Till the significance of earth is brought 
Back to my heart, and in a sturdier mood 

I turn my eyes toward the distance dim, 
And in the purple far infinitude 

Watch the white ships sink under the sea-rim ; 


Some bound for Flemish ports or Genovese, 
Some for Bermuda bound cr Baltimore ; 
Others, perchance, for further Orient seas, 
Sumatra and the straits of Singapore, 
Or antique cities of remote Cathay, 
Or past Gibraltar and the Libyan shore 
Through Bab-el-mandeb eastward to Bombay ; 


And one shall signal flaming Teneriffe, 
And the Great Captive’s ocean-prison speak, 
Then on beyond the demon-haunted cliff, 
By Madagascar’s palms and Mozambique, 
Till in some sudden tropic dawn afar 
The Sultan sees the colors at her peak 
Salute the minarets of Zanzibar. 
KINGSCROFT, WINDSOR, NoVA ScoTIA, September, 1892, 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS VS. CRIME. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 





In his article on ‘‘ Education in Relation to Abnormal 
Man,” in THE INDEPENDENT of August 4th, Dr. MacDon- 
ald suggests without expressly stating the relation which 
exists between the public schools and the prevention of 
crime. It is important that this relation should be fully 
understood. So long as it is dimly perceived the schools 
will not only fail of their best results in this direction, 
but will be constantly liable to the misrepresentation of 
demagygs, who, for purposes of their own, exaggerate 
the moral responsibility of the schools. People are 
alarmed at the idea of there being a greater tendency to 
crime among the educated than among the illiterate ; a 
periodical furor is created by the statistics of a Pennsyl- 
vania penitentiary which apparently support the asser- 
tion. In reality, however, these statistics, if they prove 
anything at all, prove the moral superiority of the edu- 
cated classes. As shown by Dr. Harris, 70 per cent. 
of the inmates of that penitentiary came from the 95 per 
cent. of the population that could read and write, and the 
remaining 30 per cent. of inmates from the 5 per cent. 
of the population destitute of this rudimentary 
knowledge. In other words, the chances of an illiterate 
man taking to a criminal life as compared with an edu- 
cated man are as8to1. The eminent French statistician 
M. E. Levasseur, reaches a similar conclusion by an anal- 
ysis of the criminal and social statistics of his own coun. 
iry. He notes also that criminality tends more and more 
to concentrate in ignorance, an inference which is 
strengthened by a comparison of French statistics with 
those already cited for Pennsylvania. The 5 per cent. 
of illiterates in that State furnish almost as large a pro- 
portion of the criminal class as the 15 per cent. of illiter- 
ates in France. Thesteady decrease in the number of illit- 
erate criminals, as M. Levasseur notes, isa necessary con- 
sequence of the general diffusion of education. With 
respect to the hearing of the statistics he observes : 

“The statistics relating to persons brought before the 
criminal courts have been searched for evidence of the 
state of primary instruction. This information is singu- 
larly perverted when the endeavor is made to measure 
thereby the influence of instruction upon morality. The 
causes that lead men to crime are far too complex to justify 
the drawing of final conclusions from comparisons between 
the literate and the criminals of any community or between 
the literate and the illiterate criminals, Ignorance and 


} average normal child, ‘‘to fine issues.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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grossness it is certain drive men to evil, nevertheless the 
violent passions, the vices of human nature and the tempta- 
tions that result from the accumulation of riches, or from 
excessive crowding of population, exercise under certain 
cireumstances, a much more powerful influence.” 


The diminution of juvenile crime in England since the 
passage of the Education Act of 1870 has been repeatedly 
dwelt upon by Mr. Mundella, for many years the actual 
head of the system, _The same fact was emphasized by 
Mr. Diggle, chairman of the London School Board, in 
his annual report for 1891. Reviewing the work of 
twenty years in London he says: 

“During these years there has been an extraordinary 
diminution of juvenile crime. For, notwithstanding the 
growth of the population in the interval, the numbcr of 
juvenile offenders is only 3,872 in 1891, as against 9,998 
in 1870,” - 

In disposing of the groundless assertion that education 
makes criminals, we prepare the way for considering 
how schools may repress criminal tendencies. Dr. Mac- 
Donald emphasizes the importance of sociological edu- 
cation for the delinquent of criminal classes. Like all 
other training this will prove more efficacious as a 
formative than a reformatory measure. Our common 
school is a favorable field for its exercise. Attended by 
all classes, the school is an epitome of society, and in 
proportion as it gives free and natural play to young life 
offers the chance for exciting and regulating the social 
aptitudes. Humane dispositions, the sense of justice, 
public spirit, co-operative activities, these, which are the 
staple elements of a sound society, may all be cultivated 
in a school. The process is not a didactic, but a con- 
structive one. The teacher who is constantly driven to 
accomplish set tasks has not the necessary freedom for 
this work, nor can it be carried on in an overcrowded 
school which makes companionship between teacher and 
pupils impossible. Many of the children in our schools 
are literally starving for intimate comradeship with 
forceful, kindly, wise, adult minds. The more they are 
exposed to the degrading influence of sordid, passionate, 
gross, narrow natures, the greater their need of this en- 
lightening and controlling intimacy. Who that has 
experienced this relation does not know its power to 
uplift the soul! Emerson had the relation in mind when 
he wrote : 

‘“‘He teaches who gives, and he learns who receives. 
There is no teaching until the pupil is brought into the 
same state or principle in which you are; a transfusion 
takes place. But your propositions run out of one 
ear as they ran in at the other.” 


The relation is presupposed in the civic and moral 
instruction upon which the French place so much stress, 
and which has inspired manuals fromsome of their most 
notable authors. It is implied in a remarkable work, 
remarkable for its ethical insight and its wealth of illus- 
tration, which has just issued from the Appleton’s house, 
i. e., ‘The Unsectarian, Moral Instruction of Children,” 
by Felix Adler. 

There is, too, an all-embracing pedagogy about which 
we talk a great dealin this country, but which as yet we 
but imperfectly understand. It involves three things: 
sympathy with developing mind, with its limitations, its 
embarassments, its surprising irregularities, an1 its in- 
aptness for steady pull; an understanding of the truth 
that all knowledge has developed just as the mind itself 
develops and hence has a naturai way of approach to 
the mind ; an understanding of thé ethical possibilities 
of the common branches. A teacher possessed of this 
pedagogy—and he must be possessed of it or he does not 
have it at all—can make a single study the basis of com- 
plete education. Ido not know a better illustration of 
the method which grows naturally out of this spirit than 
the language series which Dr. De Garmo has translated 
and adapted from the German for use in American 
schools. The language forms are here developed before 
the mind as they have themselves developed originally 
in the mind. Meanwhile the matter of the text appeals 
to imagination, to sentiment, to reason ; it is just the 
matter which would touch the mind of a child, of an 
All of this 
training implies teachers in whom sound pedagogy and 
sound sociology have become instinctive, and this means 
higher priced teachers and more of them. Here is the 
true rub in our system. Instead of hounding at the 
schools their critics ought to be besieging Legislature’ to 
give larger appropriations for their use. 

Dr. MacDonald specifies abrformal types for whom 
there seems to be no adequate educative treatment. The 
proportion of such types in our schools is not large, but 
it is large enough to excite serious concern. Here is one 
of many reasons for maintaining a service of medical 
inspection over the schools. The causes of these abnor- 
mal conditions are largely physical, a mere excess of 
nervous excitability, which makes a child a torment to 
his teacher and his teacher a torment to him, is often a 
grave symptom. It may be aggravated into disease by 
conditions which develop the full vigor of a sturdy na- 
ture. A process of separation or classification along 
these lines is as necessary as gradation by scholarship ; 
but here the skill of the pathologist is indispensable. If 
our national temper will not brook a- medical inspec- 
tion of schools, such as is maintained in Paris and in 
other foreign cities, then we ought to go back of the 
schools and establish medical inspection of families, 


Feeble-minded and morally insane children are often 
: along with a company of sound youngsters to 
the ruin of the feeble and the perversion of the strong. 
| Eyvén the London School Board, which cannot be sus- 
pected of undue progressiveness, has taken a decided 
stand in this matter. Recognizing the inexpediency of 
‘instructing all sorts and conditions of children en masse 
the Board has provided schools for special instruction 
for abnormal children and placed them under the super- 
intendency of a specialist, Mrs. E.M. Burgwin. Cor- 
sidering the well-known relation between physical de- 
generacy and criminal propensities and between nervous 
disease and crimes, this seems to be a precautionary 
measure that should be adopted in every great center of 
populatibn. In a country like ours the essential pre- 
liminary to such wise measures is the general conviction 
that true science is also true humanity. To such a con- 
viction the current discussions of crime and education, 
it is to be hoped, are tending. 
BurEAU oF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A RECENT VISIT TO AMHERST COLLEGE. | 
BY CHARLES F, DEEMS, D.D. 


‘“HAVE you ever visited Amherst?” asked the venera- 
ble and learned Professor Tyler when I met hitn at Alex- 
andria Bay last summer. 

‘*Have you not, yet discovered, Professor, that my 
education is not finishea? No; Ihave not yet been to 
Amherst.” 

Not long after that I received an invitation, from the 
accomplished and energetic President of Amherst, to be 
one of the college preachers for this year, and to take 
the 16th of October for my Sunday. I was fain to ac- 
cept, altho I had engagements in the week preceding 
and in the week succeeding. Those engagements were 
subsequently canceled by my physician, because I had 
bad a brief but severe weakening attack of illness. As I 
was improving, however, he kindly let me go to Am- 
herst, and for Amherst I started on the afternoon of 
Friday. On the way I went through certain mental and 
moral processes. I had told Professor Tyler that I had 
not been at Amherst ; but before reaching New Haven I 
had begun to discover that this was a mistake, and be- 
fore I arrived at Amherst I could tell just when I had 
been there before. 

This revovery of memory came on this wise: There 
arose before me the image of a pale man with a long 
face, whom I found in a room on the left hand of a hall, 
sitting before a table which contained a large slab of 
sandstone, rendered picturesque by the impression of the 
feet of a huge bird, made when the stone was soft and 
retained when the stone had hardened. The man’s 
name was Hitchcock. He was a geologist and a preach- 
er, and had reputation ; and was making a stir in the 
scientific world by these recent “finds.” This Professor 
Hitchcock belonged to Amherst College, and it must 
have been there that I saw him. If so, everything else 
connected with Amherst had so thoroughly faded from 
my memory that I held nothing but that room, that 
table, that fossil, that man. It must have been Am- 
herst ; but how and when didI go to Amherst? 

In the year of 1850, when, as any one can see by the 
figures I must have been comparatively a young man, I 
was made President of Greensboro Female College, in 
North Carolina. That was the second chartered ‘ col- 
lege” for women in the world, the first having been in 
Macon, Ga. I desired that it should become a mod- 
el school, and upon making inquiry discovered that 
there was a great institute for young women at Mt. 
Holyoke, in Massachusetts. The following summer I 
went to that school and gave it study. There I met Dr. 
Heman Humphrey, then President of Amherst. That 
was Jenny Lind’s year in America, and Barnum had ad- 
vertised her for Northampton. To Northampton I went 
to hear the Nightingale. Being so near I visited Am- 
herst and had my enthusiasm kindled as aforesaid by 
Dr. Hitchcock’s bird tracks. 

On reaching his lovely home, ‘‘the House of the Peak- 
ed Gables and Perpetual Peace,” as I have since called 
it, on its forest-crowned hill, I made confession of what 
was more a mental than a moral frailty to my venerable 
and learned friend, Professor Tyler. He told me that he 
was in that very room that very summer night of 1851, 
in Northampton, and a new tie between us seemed 
instantly to be formed. Here were two old youngsters, 
who had lost their two hearts on the same evening, 
more than twoscore years ago, to the Swedish Nightin- 
gale, now owning to that distant rapture, and one of them 
going so far as to admit that when she finished ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the rye” it was all he could do to restrain himself 
from mounting the platform and then and there kissing 
that musicalmouth. Who that one wasI am going to 
let Professor Tyler tell. 

More antiquorum; see how I run back on the track of 
memory ; but this visit has created for me a new memo- 
ry. Hereafter I think I shall always remember the 
whole of Amherst. I found the house in which I had 
seen Dr. Hitchcock, I found the slab, not in that little 
house but in one of the most valuable and most impor- 
tant collections in America, a building erected for such 
collectionsand bearing the name of its giver, Appleton. 
Forty years ago, very few were the buildings in Am- 








herst ; very few were the templed hills. Now there are 
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more, and so built as from each point to show the beauty 
of the surrounding town and country. Now it has many 
a thing worth a visit from traveler and scholar. Its 
library is really a model. Its art gallery, collected by the 
late Professor Mather, is very valuable. Its gymnasium 
is one of the largest and one of the best appointed 
in the country. Its college church is a gem in archi- 
tectural beauty set on a site any Grecian temple might 
envy, and from its terraced hight overlooks an am- 
phitheater of meadow and hillside, to gaze at which, 
through the fine air of an October morning, must be in 
itself almost anact of worship. Then Amherst has the 
adjunct of a Boys’ School quite visible from one of the 
windows of my chamber, a schoolin which Henry Ward 
Beecher spent his rollicking boyhood in preparing for 
college ; and for another adjunct it has the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in prosperous prosecution of its im- 
portant work. And then was it because more than at 
any other time in the year I needed it? My appointment 
fell on the day of all days, when all this company of hills 
stood up inthe Connecticut Valley arrayed in garments 
of all those wondrous hues which Nature loves and 
hangs on the shoulders of the hills, when autumn be- 
gins to prophesy the drear bleakness of the coming 
winter. 

But after all that has been said, whatever may be the 
glory of its traditions and the great learning of its pres- 
ent faculty, and even the sprinkle of loveliness in visit- 
ing girl-graduates from Smith College, the charm of 
Amherst is—its boys, four hundred fellows, young, alert 
with hope, warm with the fever for acquisition and 
achievement. A breezier and more earnest set of young 
men I have not seenin years. It did me good. It was 
a tonic; and when they lifted their voices and almost 
lifted the roof in the hymns ‘‘ My Jesus as thou wilt,” 
‘* Lead, kindly Light” and *‘ How firm a foundation,” it 
made my heart swell so that it was absolutely a relief to 
preach. 

Time would fail to tell of all the pleasant visits paid 
me by so many professors and their families, and the 
conversations with dear Professor Tyler, and my good 
friend President Gates, and the venerable ex-President 
Seelye. It was not pleasant to see this ‘‘ strong man” 
** tremble;” but it was agreeable to see how clear all his 
faculties keep, and it was edifying to behold how beauti- 
fully this child of God was bearing his removal from the 
activities of a conspicuous sphere, which he had adorned, 
to the quiet of a life which must hereafter be private, 
but which his active brain and furnished mind still con- 
tinue to make useful. 

Verily, I believe I shall never forget Amherst. 

New Yor«K City. 
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“CONGREGATIONALISM ACCORDING TO DR. 
RO ” 





BY A. HASTINGS ROSS. 


THE EpITtoR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


I HAVE long admired your fairness. I feel sure that 
you intended to give the exact truth in your editorial of 
October 27th, with the above title; but I feel equally 
sure that you did not give it. Hence I ask to be heard 
on the matter. 

1. It is hardly fair to call a plan, approved by a com- 
mittee and submitted in their name, ‘‘ Dr. Ross’s plan.” 
No matter who wrote it, when approved by a committee 
it is the plan of the committee. The Report of the 
Committee on the Relations of the Benevolent Societies 
to the Churches, tho written by me, was amended by 
others of the committee, was signed by seven of the ten 
members living and in the country, and qualifiedly by 
the three others. Hence it was theirs. 

2, Nor is it quite true to say that ‘‘members of his 
own committee, as President Northrop and Dr. Brad- 
ford, deserted it, and expressed themselves satisfied with 
what was granted at Chicago” by the American 
Board. Dr. Bradford said : ‘‘My name is signed to this 
report, and up to the time that we were in Chicago.I 
heartily approved of it ; I doso now.” Surely he did not 
desert it. President Northrop nowhere expressed dissent 
from the report on the question of ‘‘ nomination” or 
‘‘election,” oron the question of representation, or on 
the one plan of the six given which the majority of the 
committee commended. He did say: ‘‘As I under- 
stand it, itis a step that only two or three weeks before 
the meeting of the Board I said I should be satisfied 
with for the present, andI accept it as a promise of 
what will be done in the future.”’ This is clearly satis- 
faction ‘‘ for the present,” that the Board has taken a 
step which promises better things in the future. But he 
added: ‘‘ Now, if I believed that Dr. Noble, the chair- 
man of the committee that is to report next year to the 
American Board, represented the prevailing sentiment of 
the Board, or the spirit that is to dominate in that Board 
for the future, I would raise right here and now the flag 
of revolution.” If further proof be needed that Presi- 
dent Northrop was not wholly satisfied with what was 
granted at Chicago, and so did not desert the plan of 
electing for the plan of nominating corporate members 
.by the State bodies, we find it in the report which he, as 
chairman of a special committee, afterward read, and 
which we now call attention to. 

3. You add that ‘the Council itself overwhelmingly 
took that view,” i. ¢., expressing itself ‘* satisfied with 
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what was granted at Chicago” by the American Board— 
namely, ‘‘ the plan by nomination, approved at the meet- 
ing of the Board.” The Council sent two reports to a 
special committee, of which President Northrop was 
chairman—namely, that on the relations of the societies 
to each other, and that on the relations of the benevo- 
lent societies to the churches. That committee reported 
unanimously four resolutions ‘“‘ which were unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Council.” The first resolution reads : 

‘“‘ That the Council earnestly desires that all the benevo- 
lent societies shall be made in reality, and not in any fig- 
urative sense only, the representatives of the churches.”’ 
This concedes what our report asked ; for the resolution 
means election not nomination merely. Hence, in the 
third resolution, in response to the previous action of the 
Board, the State bodies are ‘advised to make nomina- 
tions during the coming year to fill vacancies in the 
Board.” I voted for this report as granting all we had 
claimed as to ‘‘the desired representation.” The only 
figurative representation mentioned in report or debate 
was “by nomination,” and that was unanimously re- 
jected after the present year. Surely I am satisfied. 

4, But you say: 

“The plan by nomination, approved at the meeting of 
the Board, and the plar by election, strenuously insisted 
on by Dr. Ross, agree perfectly in their practical results. 
They both equally secure representation of the churches. 
We suppose that it is mere nonsense to suggest that the 
Corporate Board might refuse to elect the men nominated 
by the State bodies.” 

Is there no difference, then, but in name? Is a nomi- 
nation equal to an election? The Council by unanimous 
vote seems to call the plan by nomination representation 
in a ‘‘ figurative sense only,” while the plan by election 
is called representation ‘‘in reality.” The Hon. Byron 
M. Cutcheon, the first assistant moderator, in the debate 
clearly made this distinction : 

“But while the amendment to strike out the word 
‘elect’ and insert the word nominate may possibly lead to 
representation, it will not necessarily do so; while if the 
able and carefully considered report of the committee shall 
be adopted, and the word ‘elect’ shall stand, then it must 
result in representation in the American Board. There is 
the difference. It is a line as broad as that center aisle. It 
is the difference between may result in representation and 
must result in representation. If the American 
Congregational churches desire representation in the ad- 
ministration of their great foreign missionary benevolence 
then the plain thing to do is to vote for the report.” 

Did the American Board provide that none nominated 
by the State bodies should be rejected, as indicated by 
you? The very opposite. The report adopted provides 
that ‘‘ nominations of persons to fill vacancies that may 
occur in the Board, somewhat more in number being de- 
sirable than the average usually assigned any State or 
Territory,” might be made by the State or Territorial 
bodies, and that ‘‘ from such names .. . three-fourths of 
the vacancies” might be filled by the Board. If then 
the said bodies comply with the invitation of the Board, 
the Board may select from the nominees whom it may 
please, to fill three-fourths of the vacancies, while the 
other nominees are neglected. This is the scheme unani- 
mously adopted after a minority of the committee had 
reported in favor of making ‘‘ twice” the number of 
nominations needed to fill the vacancies, that ‘‘ from 
such names.. . at least one-half of the vacancies” might 
be filled. Itis not then ‘‘ mere nonsense to suggest that 
the Corporate Board might refuse to elect the men 
nominated by the State bodies ”; for it has provided ex- 
pressly for a selection that will reject some. Every sug- 
gestion of concession to the churches so far made in the 
Board has expressly reserved this power of final selec- 
tion. 

If it should limit nominations to vacancies and elect 
those nominated, as we suggested in 1887, then the state- 
ment you make that both methods ‘‘ equally secure rep- 
resentation of the churches” would be substantially 
true ; for the election by the Board of all those nomi- 
nated by the State bodies would be only a legal device to 
save the charter from amendment, not ‘‘ substantial,” 
but ‘‘ formal merely.” - 

5. Again itis not, we think, quite the truth to say: 

“Dr. Ross assumes, without trying to prove it, that no 
society can be Congregational that is not governed by 
delegated representatives of associated churches. J 
A philosopher of the inductive school would ask what are 
the facts bearing on the subject. The one sort of 
society which Dr. Ross says is the only Congregational 
sort, is the only one which Congregationalism has not yet 
adopted, which is not yet born,” etc. 

The report which you thus criticise shows that the 
committee pursued ‘‘ the inductive ” method you approve. 
The first thing it did, in 1889, after organization, was to 
hear and order printed for the use of the several com- 
mittees an exhaustive analysis of English, Australian, 
Canadian and American Congregational societies, and 
Baptist societies, fourteen in all—all whose constitutions 
we could get at thetime. This induction showed essen- 
tial disagreement only in American Congregational 
societies. The three close corporations and the two 
founded on a money basis were ours, while the nine 
which were representative of the churches in whole or 
in part were two American and seven foreign or Baptist. 
This analysis with other facts was printed in 





an octavo pamphlet of twelve pages, whose 


name and results are given in our report. 
Qur seven societies presented a medley, due not to liberty, 
in which we glory, but to the union of Church and Staite 
in New England. This we have shown, we believe, in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1892, ff. 213-239. 1f we are not 
mistaken our voluntary societies, as well as the council 
system, the parish system, lax discipline for a time, 
union efforts, credal tests of great rigor, loss of popular 
favor, legal expedients to preserve the faith in our semi- 
naries, slow organic development, and retarded denomi- 
national growth, are abnormal developments from one 
great mistake made by the churches of New England. 
If they were normal, why have they not appeared else- 
where? And why should an ‘English Congregationalist 
be reported as saying that the Congregational churches 
of England would not endure for a day our system of 
voluntary societies? If you say that these societies are 
Congregational because they have been historically cen- 
nected with our churches, then for the same reason the 
union of Church and State in New England was Con- 
gregational. Our churches there enjoyed prerogatives 
in a vanishing degree for almost two centuries. Still it 
is safe to say, notwithstanding, that our polity in its 
principles forbids the union of Church and State. Volun- 
tary societies are not a century old, and their historical 
connection with our churches does not abate their essen- 
tial repugnance to our polity, which is that local, inde- 
pendent churches are complete in Christ, and, therefore, 
able to manage all their affairs, parish and missionary. 

Besides, the report presented six methods of adjust- 
ment, not ‘‘ one sort, not yet born,” tho it favored one, 
which treats all the societies alike, which is conservative, 
preserving the name, entity and history of each, which 
avoids all legal risks, and which is Congregational in 
every feature. 

6. In an-editorial note you state that a confederation 
of the societies with the National Council, as suggested in 
Plan V, 

‘‘ would be not a mere evasion, but a contradiction of the 
Constitution of the Council, which declares that it shall 
never assume any legislative functions.” 

It is pertinent to ask: Do our societies now exercise 
legislative functions? If they do, is it not time that our 
churches should inquire by what right voluntary socie- 
ties and close corporations legislate for them? Who gave 
them this authority? On what is this high function ex- 
ercised? If the societies do not exercise or assume to ex- 
ercise legislative functions, then what becomes of this 
objection? Surely a committee should be appointed to 
inquire if there is not a tendency, and an increasing ten- 
dency, in the societies to exercise legislative functions. 

Note a distinction that ought to be clear to all. The 
management of missionary work at home and abroad, 
until it develops into independent churches, is not in- 
cluded in the words of the constitutional provision re- 
ferred to by you. In a paragraph maintaining “ the 
scriptural and inalienable right of each church to self- 
government and administration,” the constitution of the 
National Society says : 

‘** And this National Council shall never exercise legisla- 
tive or judicial authority, nor consent to act as a council of 
reference.” 

To control agents in evangelization, is one thing; to 
control churches, individual or associated, is quite 
another. To frame all needful rules for the former is 
not forbidden in the words above quoted ; to enact rules 
for churches and to try cases against churches or minis- 
ters is therein forbidden. Do our societies presume thus 
to legislate? If so, we ought to know it; if they do not, 
then the transference of ail their functions to the dele- 
gates of the churches in National Council will violate no 
part of the said constitution. ‘‘ There isa radical dif- 
ference between controlling agents in doing a common 
work, and the establishment of ecclesiastical courts.” 
No plan suggested by tlhe committee confounds the two. 
They are widely separated. The churches can transact 
all their missionary work at home and abroad without 
trenching on the independence of the local churches. 
They can do it through the Council or by dividing the 
work into two departments, the foreign and the home, 
and by confederating the home societies as suggested by 
our committee, and, independently, also, by the com- 
mittee on the relations of the societies to each other, 
without exercising ecclesiastical authority over churches 
or assuming legislative functions at all. 

We conclude by saying that the plan of adjustment 
suggested by the Prudential Committee in 1875, expressly 
provided for ‘‘ the nomination” of one-half the Corporate 
Members by ‘‘our State Congregational bodies—the 
nomination to be (say) thrice the number of vacancies, 
so that the election by the Board shall be substantial, not 
formal merely.” This scant concession to the churches 
was rejected in 1876 by the Board. Thesame committee 
in 1887 said that ‘‘ the American Board is an undenomi- 
national body. An implied contract exists that 
it is to remain such. We have not only to avoid a gross 
discourtesy but also a mutual breach of trust.” It is to 
be hoped that a new era dates from the last Council, and 
that Dr. Quiut, its moderator, is right when he says : 

‘‘ Dr. Alden’s speech at the Council assured the co-opera- 
tion of the Prudential Committee in the plan adopted at 
the Board for the next year, and declared that the com 
mittee desired that the plan should go further. Dr. Quint 





supposed Dr. Alden to mean by this that the committee 
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would prefer to have all the corporate members named by 
the churches, instead of three-fourths, and that they 
should be elected by the churches instead of nominated. 
This was very gratifying.”—Congregationalist, October 
27th, 1892. 

Dr. Celkins also said : 

‘“* The new policy of representation is coming beyond all 
doubt. The next Council will endure no trifling in this 
matter.”’—Ibid. 

Port Huson, MIcH. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


BY PRES. SAMUEL W. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


THE oldest is the greatest book on the philosophy of tlie 
human life. The inquiry of the Sphinx was answered. 
The Book of Job is an inspired solution of the problem of 
man’s condition on earth. It is not strange that a mind 
of the breadth of Daniel Webster’s was especially fasci- 
nated with this portion of Revelation. The strongest work 
of Bishop Butler tracing the analogy of natural and re- 
vealed religion to the course and constitution of Nature, 
lies on the borders of this divine philosophy. Homer, 
with all his finish, is tame in comparison with the vivid- 
ness, grandeur and immense reach of thought afforded in 
this composition. Plato and Aristotle, who seem to have 
well-nigh reached the limits of human capacity, for lofty 
speculation and exhaustive analysis, are but children in 
the presence of this inspired discussion of the apportion- 
ments of good and evil on earth, the true interpreta- 
tion of human history. 

There are at least five different accounts which may be 
given of the allotments of good and evil, of pleasure and 
pain in this world. 

1. That they are appointed according to desert ; fallen 
man of course deserves pain. This was maintained, tho 
misapplied, with great richness of amplification and illus- 
tration by Job’s three godly, but too narrow-minded and 
narrow-hearted friends. 

2. A second account of the allotments of human life, 





where the good often suffer and the bad prosper is’ 


afforded in God’s purpose of personal discipline. The 
gold is tried in the fire that it may come forth doubly 
refined. This was the reason maintained by the youth- 
ful, zealous and godly, but not all-wise Elihu. This was 
higher ground than that occupied by the three friends of 
Job who had previously spoken. But this is by no means 
an exhaustive solution of the problem. It affords, in- 
deed, only a very partial account of God’s earthly deal- 
ings with mankind. 

3. A higher reason is furnished in the lessons afford- 
ed to other human beings. “Take my brethren—an 
example of suffering affliction and patience—ye have 
heard of the patience of Job.” The discipline of the 
Church, or of the race, is a higher and broader reason 
than that merely of the sufferer himself. 

4, But this is far from the highest reason. Revela- 
tion opens to us a vastly wider account in the first and 
second chapters of Job. Human history is but a part of 
an immeasurably broader field of divine administration ; 
this planet is but an atom amongthe myriads of suns 
and worlds which surround it. Revelation here exhibits 
other orders of being as interested in earthly affairs, and 
God’s apportionments of good and evil on earth as ad- 
justed to the demands of such intelligences, and adapted 
to impart suitable lessons to spiritual wickednesses, as 
well as to holy beings in high places. We are a spectacle 
to angels, both good and bad. Here the windows of 
Heaven are opened, and the races on earth are permitted 
to look beyond the confines of merely earthly jurisdic- 
tion, and see themselves related to other orders of being ; 
as the planets are related not only to other planets of the 
solar system, but also to all worlds in all systems 
throughout the material universe. 

5. But even this is far from accounting in full for 
God’s dealings with man on earth ; especially for the 
sufferings of the godly at the hands of wicked men, of 


' demons, and of Satan, the archenemy. No full account 


of these is attempted even in Revelation. It may be that 
human faculties are in no wise adapted to understand 
them. God has reasons which are infinitely good and 
absolutely sufficient; yet it may be that no finite mind, 
no creature, human or angelic, can fully comprehend 
them. At the close of the book, God does, indeed, re- 
buke Job’s three friends for their narrowness ; his 
“‘ wrath was kindled against ” them, ‘‘ for ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right as my servant Job 
hath.” But God did not refer Job to either of the four 
accounts above given—retribution, discipline, example ; 
the instruction of other orders of being. He simply led 
his servant to the sheer brink of the precipice, where 
finite minds look off over the line of the absolute limita- 
tion of their intelligence into the infinite depths of God’s 
loving sovereignty. God did not even refer Job to the 
occasion for his trials disclosed in the first and second 
chapters. Rather, he humbled him into absolute sub- 
mission, as a worm of the dust. Then the Lord answered 
Job out of the whirlwind, and said : “ Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge?’ Then 
Job answered the Lord, and said : *‘ I have uttered thatI 
understood not; things too wonderful for me which I 
knew not.” Job found the highest repose of finite rea- 
son in the loving sovereignty of God. Underneath are 
the everlasting arms. By faith finite reason is as sure as 





it is of its own existence. that in the eternal administra- 
tion of God’s government over the universe, there has 
never occurred, never will occur, never can occur, one 
event at variance with Infinite Love. 

The compensations for the sufferings of the godly in 
this world are reserved chiefly to a future state. But in 
the book of Job, in order to make the great principle of 
recompense conspicuous in this world, redoubled worldly 
prosperity was granted to him for one hundred and forty 
years. His life is an object lesson for all time to the 
whole race, as well as to malign beings in other states of 
existence. There is nothing in the Greek tragedies which 
approaches the vigor and sublimity of the Book of Job. 
Prometheus chained to his rock and devoured by the 
vultures of remorse, is not a figure so august as Job, “a 
perfect man, one that feared God, and eschewed evil,” 
subjected to breast the full malignity of Satan, who was 
allowed to employ both man and Nature as his. instru- 
ments of torture, and was restricted only to spare his life. 

The moral is infinitely above that of mere human lit- 
erature. It is to humble man, even the best, ‘‘ the per- 
fect and upright,” and to exalt God over all as higher 
than the heavens. Not as a hero but as a penitent does 
Job appear at the conclusion. ‘‘ Behold I am vile, what 
shall I answer thee? But now mine eye seeth thee, 
wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.” 

Was it not a wonderful kindness of God to give this 
lofty and comforting book to mankind, early in the his- 
tory of the race? To open heaven, and show men, as 
far as they are capable of comprehending it, the true 
philosophy of human life? The Assyrians, the Egyp- 
tians, the Eleatic philosophers, the Pythagoreans, and all 
merely uninspired thinkers have stumbled on the dark 
mountains of uncertainty, doubt and despair. Socrates, 
who confessed that he knew nothing, as the result of his 
highest philosophy, came nearest to the lessons taught in 
Job. But what unmeasured suffering, and evil of every 
kind, might mankind have avoided if they had held to 
their primitive revelation and walked in its light. That en- 
tire Revelation was from the first shot through with a shaft 
of light from the Sun of Righteousness. Notwithstand- 
ing all contrary criticism we believe that Job was one of 
those who saw dimly afar off the coming Messiah. There 
was something more than an anticipation of earthly and 
material relief, when he said with sublime faith, ‘“‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth.” The philosophy of Job is 
rest in divine sovereignty, unfolded as infinite love. It 
enables faith to speak as Dr. Payson did when in great 
suffering during his last illness. He was asked whether 
he saw any reason why his pain was so intense. ‘‘ No,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ but I am just as well satisfied as tho I saw 
ten thousand reasons for it.” 

MARYVILLE COLLEGE, KENTUCKY. 
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THE VIRTUE OF ENDURANCE. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 











AT the present time so much is said about the duty of 
manifesting sympathy, especially toward children in the 
little misfortunes which seem to them so great, that we 
are led to wonder whether there is not danger of show- 
ing too much pity? Whether our too free and ready ex- 
pressions of compassion or sympathy may not tend to 
weaken the resolution and force which are essential 
to heroism? And to consider if the latter be not too 
grand a quality to be thus imperiled ? 

In a certain family of young people ofall ages, from 
four to eighteen years, the features of heroic endurance 
in all things, both physicaland moral, is so marked a 
trait as to excite the wondering admiration of all be- 
holders. At the same time the children are as tender 
of heart and compassionate as they are brave. Their 
parents are, the one, of old, New England Puritan stock 
the other of purely Huguenot descent, thus the inherit- 
ance of tenderness and strength came alike from both. 
One might say that it was all a mere matter of inherited 
qualities but for the fact that two of the eight children 
had been adopted by a childless sister of the mother, and 
in these two, while the inherent courage would come to 
the front in cases of severe trial, it but rarely showed it- 
self in the small frets and accidents of daily life. Ina 
conversation with the mother this difference was men- 
tioned and she was asked to what she attributed it. She 
replied : 

““My sister and I agree perfectly in most of our 
methods of training, but in one we do not. I have al- 
ways made it a rule to let my children see that tho I 
tenderly sympathized with them while they made no 
complaints, they could receive but scant pity from me if 
they sought it. 

“If Jack hurt himself quite badly, when he first went 
to live with my sister, he might shed a tear or two, if the 
pain were severe,‘ but he made no outcry and sought no 
aid unless it were really needed. A few days ago I was 
truly grieved that when he crushed his finger in the 
door he began to cry aloud, and rushed up to his aunt, 
who kissed his finger and bound it up amid many com- 
passionate phrases, or others more hurtful, such as 
‘Naughty door ; Aunty shall have to whip the door.’ Un- 
less this course be speedily altered (and it must be, or my 
husband and I cannot consent to leave the children with 
my sister) both Jack and Lucy will be ruined in this re- 
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spect. They will become cowards, and cowardice is the 
worst of all faults ; for it is the mother of all crimes.” 

‘* Of all crimes ?” we asked, doubtingly. 

“Well”—smiling—“ perhaps that is a little too strong 
a phrase, but truly I think that fear is the root of most sins. 
The boy who fears the ridicule of unworthy associates 
will use tobacco and, later on, strong liquors, altho 
he may have an actual distaste for them, in order to 
make himself manly. He fights because he fears some 
one will say that he isafraid. The girl marries a man 
for whom she cares little or nothing because she fears 
she may be called an old maid ; or she trails a long dress 
over filthy streets in a manner which is revolting to all 
her dainty instincts, because she fears that her dress may 
be ridiculed as out of style. Both men and women live 
beyond their means for fear they may be esteemed 
poor, and pretend to tastes which they have not for fear 
they be not thought well of. From first to last in all our 
lives, lies and deceit in all their shades proceed from fear 
of some sort.” 

‘*Not quite all,” was insisted. ‘‘There are lies of 
jealousy, envy, covetousness, malice, even of benevo-- 
lence.” 

‘*Even these,” continued the mother, ‘‘may usually 
be traced to some furm of fear. Jealousy is a fear that 
some one else may be better loved or more highly favored 
than we ; envy is a fear that some one may surpass us ; 
malice itself is more often aroused by fear than by any 
other one of a half-dozen motives; even benevolent lies 
are probably induced by a fear of ill consequences to 
others if the truth be told.” 

Whether the speaker were quite right in her reasoning 
it is not now necessary to discuss; we would only draw 
attention to the value of an early training in habits of 
endurance. 

A little girl of four years, the granddaughter of a 
once famous American statesman, was playing in the 
parlor of his fine, old-fashioned country house. The 
yawning fireplace of more ancient days had been filled 
in with brick,in order that a modern stove might be 
used. Against a lower corner of this brickwork rested 
a piece of polished iron about eighteen inches square 
aud nearly an inch thick. What was bebind that piece 
of iron had often puzzled the child, and the answer that 
it “‘covered the opening left in the brickwork, so that 
straw could be thrust up the chimney and lighted to 
burn it out without removing the stove,” conveyed no 
meaning to her perplexed mind. In her eyes the queer 
square of iron covered the entrance to some enchanted 
region where little girls must necessarily delight to go. 

Accordingly, with all her little strength, she tugged 
away the barrier. She saw an irregular opening and 
caught a gleam of sunlight filtering down the flue. She 
sought to look further ; but the iron was too heavy, and 
fell from the tiny fing2rs upon the tiny toes with crush- 
ing weight. The stately old grandfather raised the iron 
and took the silent child upon his knee. Kissing her, he 
said, kindly : 

‘*Tt must have hurt you very much, my pet.” 

The little face was all a-quiver with pain, tears stood 
in the brave, brown eyes, and the words faltered as they 
came : 

‘*T dess it’s on’y for ’ittle w’ile.” 

‘‘That’s right, darling,” said the child’s mother, gently 
removing shoe and stocking from the little foot, now 
found to have been seriously hurt ; ‘‘ that’s right ! Moth- 
er’s brave little girl knows that crying only makes the 
hurt last longer.” 

The poor baby could not keep the tears from running 
down her little cheeks, pale from the suffering ; but she 
did refrain from making the least outcry, or even moan. 

After she had been carried away in her mother’s arms, 
to sleep away the exhaustion of pain, her grandfather, 
with tears of pity and admiration in his eyes, said, em- 
phatically ; ‘ 

‘‘T have always loved my daughter-in-law, but never 
have I admired her so much asto-day. She is teaching 
her children to be heroes! That child will make her 
mark in the world, some day, God bless her !” 

The grandsire was right. The child became a woman 
of marked character and ability. She was but nineteen 
at the outbreak of our Civil War, but such was her ar- 
dor and enthusiasm, tempered by reason and strength- 
ened by courage, that she was among the first to enter 
into hospital service, working until carried off by a fever 
almost at the close of the War. 

This noble woman’s childish training in habits of en- 
durance would have proved equally useful to her in any 
vocation. There is nota possible career in which we 
are not called upon to meet hardships of one sort or 
another. Has one done one’s best, striving honorably to 
deserve only commendation, and then won but blame or 
ridicule, the weakness of yielding to mortification can but 
render the matter worse, Is one reproved, even harshly, 
one may make the admonition fruitful of good results. 
Sickness, misfortune, poverty, disillusion, even unde- 
served shame and death itself lose half their terrors when 
bravely facedand endured. In a measure this lesson 
can be taught to the youngest ; the oldest cannot afford 
to cease from learning it, To grow strong by suffering 
one must have learned to endure hardships with forti- 
tude. Suffering of any sort, not so borne, is debilitating, 
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training in the exercise of true courage, comparatively 


few seem to remember. It is so easy to pity, caress and 
openly sympathize with a sobbing child; so hard to 
treat its hurts—whether moral or physical—with a 
touch as firm as tender ; being brave, that the child may 
also be brave. Yet it is as undoubtedly a duty to teach 
fortitude as it is to teach truthfulness. If the mother 
whose opinions have been quoted be correct in her views, 
truthfulness itself is largely dependent upon courage. A 
naturally timid person may, indeed, be also natively 
honest ; yet it seems almost impossible for such a person 
to retain absolute honesty of word and act; and the 
most unhappy of mortals are those who have not the 
courage to support the real truthfulness of their natures. 
BrooKiyn, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN HIGH CHURCHISM IN SCOT- 
LAND. 








BY A, CHIEL NOTETAKER, 





WONDERS never cease. ‘‘ Presbyterian High Church- 
ism? You don’t mean that, surely,” said a friend to me. 
** And in Scotland! You must be joking! I thought the 
Scotch had once for all been sickened of High Church- 
ism.” 

‘So did I, my good friend,” I replied, ‘‘ especially as 
they have continually before their eyes a wee, wee 
churchie, of the High Episcopal sort, which does its very 
best to persuade itself and others that it really is the 
proper, or, at all events, one of the few proper, properer, 
progerest channels of saving grace. Yetso it is.” 

‘But how?” he asked. 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘ here is the how. No later than Oc- 
tober the twentieth, of this same year of grace, a number 
of clergymen of the Church of Scotland met in Edin- 
burgh for the purpose of considering and adopting the 
draft constitution of a society in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, to be called ‘The Scottish Church 
Society.’” 

*“ Well; but why should you dub that High Church- 
ism?” exclaimed my friend. ‘ That sounds harmless 
enough. What’s in a name?” 

‘* Waita bit,” I replied. ‘* It’s motto is tobe ‘ Ask for 
the old paths . . and walk therein,’” 

‘*Pshaw! the idea of calling that High Church—High 
Orthodox if you like; old-fashioned if you like. There 
is evidently a movement on foot to stamp out novelties 
like veiled Hegelianism, sentimental Moderatism, 
emotional Rationalism, religious Unitarianism. Higher 
Criticism et hee genera omnia! As to High Church- 
ism I don’t believe a word of it. The idea of Presbyte- 
rians meeting in Auld Reekie to concoct High Church- 
ism ! It’s enough to call John Knox from the grave !” 

‘*Run on—run on, my friend ; but you’llsee that I am 
right ; 7.e., if you’ll let me have my say.” 

‘Well go on, then, with your evidence.” 

‘“‘These clergymen were presided over by Professor 
Milligan, of Aberdeen !” 

‘Just so; he, a High Churchman! Credat Judeus 
Apella; or, as the naughty street boys says, ‘Not for 
Joe F ” 

“ Notwithstanding so it is; but listen patiently now 
till I have done, and then question, if you can. 

“««he general purpose of the Society shall be to defend 
and advance Catholic doctrine, as set forth in the ancient 
creeds and embodied in the Standards of the Church of 
Scotland, and generally to assert scriptural principles in 
all matters relating to Church order and policy, Christian 
work and spiritual life, throughout Scotland.’ 


Such is the program.” 
‘* What objection have you to that?’ interrupted my 
friend. . ; 


‘* All depends on the interpretation,” I replied ; ‘‘ and 
the interpretation follows. ‘The special object to be 
aimed at,’ we are told, shall be the following among 
others : 

““*1. The consistent affirmation of the same basis, super- 
natural life and heavenly calling of the Church. 

“**2. The fostering of a due sense of the historic continu- 
ity of the Church from the first. 

“**3, The maintaining of the necessity of a valid ordina- 
tion to the holy ministry, and the celebration in a befitting 
manner of the rite of ordination. 

“**4. The assertion of the efficacy of the sacraments. 

““*5, The promotion of the religious education and pas- 
toral care of the young on the basis of holy baptism. 

“*6, The restoration of the Holy Communion to its right 
place in relation to the worship of the Church, and to the 
spiritual life of the baptized. 

“7, The revival of daily service where practicable. 

“**8. The observance, in its main features, of the Christian 
year, 

“**21, The deepening of a penitential sense of the sin and 
peril of schism.’ 

Now, it seems to me, that tho the promoters of this 
movement do not say so, the whole thing smacks of 
High Churchism. What do you say to expressions like 
‘Catholic doctrine,’ ‘ historic continuity of the Church,’ 
‘valid ordination of the holy ministry,’ ‘ befitting cele- 
bration of the rite of ordination,’ ‘efficacy of the sacra- 
ments,’ ‘basis of holy baptism,’‘ Holy Communion in 
relation to the spiritual life of the baptized,’ ‘ revival of 
daily s- vice,’ ‘observance of the Christian year,’ and 
‘sin ana peril of schism.’” 

“* They are pretty strong I confess,” said my friend; 


‘‘but after all even a Congregationalist might use them. 
What about those lines of Keble which they sing at the 
Lord’s Supper, 
“* Fresh from the atoning sacrifice 

The world’s Redeemer bleeding lies, 

That man, his foe, for whom he bled, 

May take him for his daily bread.’ 
Surely they were meant to express a view of the Lord’s 
Supper very like that of the Romish Church.” 

‘I don’t know that they could be defended ; but it is 
one thing to leave a few words of that sort standing in a 
hymn, quite another thing to resort to expressions like 
those to which I have drawn attention, in a formal docu- 
ment of one’s owndrawing up. What I should say is, 
that no genuine Presbyterian or Congregationalist would 
propria motus write thus unless his face and heart were 
set toward High Churchism.” 

‘* Maybe you are right,” was the answer. 

‘* Besides,” I added, ‘‘ this thing is no surprise to those 
who have noted the drift of certain sections of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. In various ways, some of 
which can be specified, others merely felt, a certain 
churchliness has been showing itself.” 

‘*But then Professor Milligan is not a man of that 
type Yd . 

‘No; atleast, I for one, should not have credited him 
with such tendencies. But then I should not have ex- 
pected to find him allied in this movement with a man 
like Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, of St. Andrew’s, whose Church 
hankerings have long been matter of notoriety.” 

‘* This new society won’t tend toward reunion with the 
other Presbyterian churches, I fear,” said my friend. 

‘*Certainly not, thoit may with the Episcopal Church, 
which some few regard as a very desirable thing. Nor is 
it meant to serve that purpose. In fact, the fear and 
dislike of disestablishment and disendowment are taking 
such complete possession of the good clergymen of the 
Auld Kirk, that they are ready for any and every alli- 
ance that will ward off the supposed evil. This new 
move may perhaps owe nothing to the state of mind just 
referred to—or in a roundabout way it may—who 
knows? But in any case it is asign of the times.” 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, Oct. 22d, 1892. 
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A WINTER IN A FRENCH CONVENT. 


BY GERTRUDE BLAKE STANTON, 











In The Atlantic some months ago a writer told us what 
French girls study, and especially what is taught them 
in convents. She leaves us with the idea that girls edu- 
cated in French convents are more symmetrically devel- 
oped than those educated on the lecture system or in the 
secular schools of Europe. A personal experience some- 
what similar to that of the writer in The Atlantic left 
with me quite a different impression. Having completed 
a course of study in a German Lyceum I was received, 
through the intervention of a French friend, into the 
Convent of the Religieuses de la ——, in Paris, a small 
order exclusively French. An English or American girl 
had never before been admitted—a fine opportunity for 
the language. As for the classes I would take them to 
see what French girls studied. Already familiar with 
the oral method of instruction employed throughout 
Europe, I was here struck by the lack of enthusiasm and 
effect with which it could be used. In comparison to the 
German professors the French teachers followed text- 
book lines more closely and did not encourage independ- 
ent thought or work to the same extent. Inthe German 
school education had truly been a development of the 
girl physically, morally and mentally. Erziehung 
had been literally what the word means, a drawing up or 
drawing out of the child. We were taught to teach our- 
selves. But it might be unfair to compare the instruction 
and intellectual tone of a high-grade German Lyceum 
with an average French convent. I shall therefore con- 
fine myself to a brief sketch of life in the convent as I 
found it from the ethical and social points of view. 

The school had not yet opened for the winter session 
when I entered, and I thus had ample opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the sisters. They wore a 
singularly picturesque costume, a gorgeous red and blue 
maltese cross covered the entire breast and enlivened the 
usual somber black and white of the conventual habit. 
The sisters who taught were called ‘‘ Madame Marie Vé- 
ronique,” *‘ Madame Uranie,” etc., those who attended 
to the housekeeping and housework were called simply 
‘“‘ Ma Seur.” Reigning supreme over sisters and school 
was notre Mire Superieure, addressed by all alike as 
‘* Ma Mere,” a stately, gracious women, with a smooth, 
rounded face, an expression and bearing indicative of the 
will accustomed to command. A glamour of something 
like royalty surrounded the Mother Superior ; her private 
apartments were quite sumptuously furnished, in marked 
contrast with the dormitories where the sisters and girls 
slept together. When she appeared for a short time daily 
in the schoolroom we all arose to receive her, and a hush 
of reverent respect settled upon the usually noisy school- 
room. At such times she was always gracious ; but she 
had her first and second lieutenants through whom she 
made known her sovereign will and pleasure. The lieu- 
tenants were envied, distrusted and often disliked by the 
other sisters; but an admirable esprit de corps kept these 
feelings well in check, Shut off as it was from the real 





world, the convent was no less a little world within it- 


self. The first intimation of the réle I was to play in the 
school came to me through one of the sisters on the day 
before the return of the pupils. Notre Mére, it seemed 
had been considering the situation and decided that the 
open presence of 4 Protestant among the girls was perni- 
cious and would endanger the reputation of the convent. 
So I was told that I must conform to all the religious 
usages of the school and must not let the girls suspect 
that I was a Protestant. I had no objection to conform- 
ing to the religious practices out of courtesy, but I feared 
that the girls would soon notice that I had not been ac- 
customed to them. I was assured, however, that they 
would never think I could be a Protestant, ‘“‘as only 
common people are Protestants, you know.” 

‘* But if they ever ask me directly?” I demurred. 

‘* Well, isn’t your Church sometimes called Catholic ? 
Tell them you are a Catholic, and say no more.” 

‘“*T should be attempting to deceive, which is lying, is 
it not, Madame?” I mildly suggested. 

‘* Well, well, if you are so scrupulous, don’t answer at 
all, but send them to me when they ask you questions 
about your faith.” 

So Ioften heard her explaining that I did not go to 
confessions when the priest came to confess the girls, 
because I preferred to go to a church where the priest 
spoke English. As I spent Thursday half holidays and 
Sundays with my parents, I was supposed to utilize 
these occasions for my pious duties. 

Upon returning to the convent early one Thursday 
evening, a young man, a friend of the family, accom- 
panied me to the outside door. The head of one of the 
sisters appeared at the inside grating, the outside door 
swung open and I was ushered in, but not before some 
one of the girls in passing had caught a glimpse of a 
man’s hat or had heard a man’s voice. The next day I 
was plied with questions by the girls. ‘‘ Yes, a young 
man had brought me to the door.” ‘‘ But he was a 
cousin,” the sister supplemented, with a warning look 
in my direction. 

One of the children once asked another sister if it were 
well always to tell the truth. “By no means,” she 
answered ; ‘‘ itis only a sin to tell an untruth when it 
injures some one ; it is often better not to tell the truth 
when it will be misundrestood, and we cannot say what 
is true when we plaisanter.” Schiller’s words, ‘* Was 
hat der Mench dem Menchen besser zu geben als die 
Wahrheit” (‘‘ Man’s best gift to man is the truth”), 
which had rung like an inspiration through the German 
school life, echoed in my ears as I listened to this bright- 
faced Christian woman so thoughtlessly loosening the 
reins of conscience in the young girl under her care. 

I was allowed to receive occasional visitors in the large 
drawing room, and I was frequently astonished to find 
that the sisters had some occult knowledge of what went 
on during these visits. The drawing room had heavy 
curtained doors on one side and on the other the silent 
chapel. There was a window from the chapel te the 
drawing room, but it was hung with rich, heavy tapes- 
try. I was examining the beauty of this tapestry one 
day from the drawing room side, how the petals of those 
gorgeous roses stood out; I touched one of them, it 
lifted and disclosed a perfectly arranged peephole. There 
was no glass in the lower sash of the window. I got an 
excellent view of the dimly lighted chapel, the altar 
with its exquisitely rich coverings of lace, the poetic 
spot of soft red light in the swinging wrought-iron lamp, 
at the far end the dark figure of a nun kneeling on a 
priedieu, a rapt face behind the close white bonnet, an 
idealization of worship. I dropped the petal, but what 
I had learned sub rosa was not so easily dropped from 
my mind, At last I spoke of it to one of the sisters. 
‘* Yes,” she said ; ‘‘it is often very necessary to know 
what goes on between the pupils and their visitors.” 

‘* But to spy from the chapel, surely, Madame ”— 

‘*‘ What duty could be more sacred than the care of the 
young ?” was her reply. 

After this I became keenly alive to the systematized 
espionage which was carried on about me. I had won- 
dered what possible pleasure there could be in the whis- 
pered rendezvous which the girls gave each other: 
‘‘ Meet me in such a corridor at such a time,” ‘‘ Ask to 
carry something to your room,” etc. Having accepted 
several of these trysts I found that the sole excitement 
lay in having a few words entirely unobserved, and more 
than all in outwitting the authorities, Frequently, how- 
ever, we would be suprised by one of the sisters coming 
suddenly upon us, the felt shoes that she habitually 
wore giving no warning of her approach. I found that 
intimate friendships between the girls were never allowed. 
If one girl showed a decided perference for another they 
were separated. I, being the suwspecte,on account of 
Protestantism, found myself involved in a web of intrigue 
worthy of statesmen rather than schoolgirls. Keen- 
witted and volatile they relished the spice which the 
eluding of the law brought into their routine lives. 

French girls have little curiosity in regard to foreign 
life and people. They have a contempt for anything that 
is not French, and will say that is ‘‘ pas francais” of 
anything that is hideous or barbarous. But I found they 
had another sort of curiosity which they imagined an 
American girl, an account of her greater freedom, could 
gratify, i. e.,. curiosity in regard to the relations of the 
sexes which has been morbidly over-stimulated by abso- 
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teachers, pastors and masters go on prating about 
‘‘ guarding the precious innocence of the jeune fille.” 
What the jeune fille most needs is truth in regard to her 
physical life, truth direct from a mother’s lips to satisfy 
her instinctive and natural curiosity. Whatshe gets in 
her education is suggestion which works its subtle way 
upon developing instincts until her mind is filled with a 
fabric of ignorant sensuality, in place of the supposed 
innocence. As an illustration of this sort of suggestion : 
the bathtubs in the convent were boarded over, leaving 
just room enough to get into them, and the girls were 
compelied to bathe in long nightgowns. The motive of 
these regulations, I was told, was to engender modesty ! 

I have forgotten how many times a day we said 
prayers; but it is just as well, for the exact number 
would sound incredible. While we dressed in the morn- 
ing we kept up a running fire of short prayers aloud, led 
by the attending sister. ‘Je vous salwe Marie, plein de 
grace,” etc., over and over again while stockings were 
drawn on, or light locks and dark combed, or fresh 
young faces douched in the washing trough, for the 
dortoirs were not luxurious in their appointments. 
Then in a louder tone the sister would change the note: 
‘* St. Joseph (or some other saint), priez pour nous; 
St. Joseph, priez pour nous,” at such a lightning rapid 
rate that the tongue and facial muscles of the one Amer- 
ican girl needed several months’ practice before they 
could keep pace. It was an excellent drill in mere 
facility of speech for her ; but what purpose could this 
perfunctory repetition serve for the other girls? ‘‘ They 
would have to talk about something and it is better they 
should say good words than idle ones; the rapidity 
makes it lively and interesting,” said the little nun. 
Then came the half-past six o’clock mass, afterward a 
generous bowl of delicious chocolate, with a piece of 
dark, nutritious bread to be broken into it. One of the 
children said grace at all the meals. There were, of 
course, prayers at the opening and closing of school. 
At the afternoon recess when we were turned into the 
walled inclosure called the garden, with a thick slice of 
bread and a piece of chocolate, or some figs, our first 
duty was to rush to the figure of the Blessed Virgin in 
her shrine and rattle off an Ave. Some of the girls 
would cross themselves with their sticks of chocolate, 
and others would mumble the words through bread and 
figs. After gouter came the rosary, said aloud .in the 
schoolroom, which, with its tedious reiterations, lasted 
about twenty minutes ; then lessons went on again until 
the hour for penmanship, when we practiced our pens in 
the formation of all manner of ornamental script which 
we were supposed to find useful in keeping accounts, 
writing menus and programs, but which always took my 
fancy back to the days of fine leisure, when comfortable 
monks drowsed over illuminated missals. During the 
hour for needlework which followed the girls read aloud 
from the lives of thesaints, but no one listened especially 
unless the martyrdoms became sensational in character. 
At seven o’clock we had a very excellent dinner, and 
afterward a half-hour of talk or games, followed swiftly 
by an ‘‘ office” in the chapel. Then, in long, serpentine 
file we climbed the stairs, chanting prayers, a sister with 
a tiny lamp ahead, her counterpart bringing up the rear. 
Within the dortoirs the signal was given by the sister, 
and the prayers for the night were reeled off while we 
undressed. 

There were, of course, special holy days and seasons 
when the ‘‘ offices” in the chapel would be more fre- 
quent. It was during one of these special seasons that 
a bright little girl remarked, upon hearing the number 
of extra prayers we were to say during the day : “ Tiens, 
cest trop! Moi, je crois que nous ennuyons le bon Dieu 
enfin’’ (‘* Why, the good God will be awfully bored by 
the end of the day!”) The same little girl announced 
one evening, as the children were disputing over their 
favorite saints: ‘‘ Moi, j'aime mieux le Saint Esprit ; 
comme il est joli, ce petit pigeon blanc ! (‘‘Now, I like thie 
Holy Ghost best ; he’s such a dear little white pigeon !”) 
And these pleasantries passed unrebuked by the presid- 
ing sister, who joined in the laugh with, ‘“ Mon Dieu, 
how silly you are, my child!” Much was pardoned to 
wit; silence and stupidity alone were censured. 

There were classes to be sure between the prayers, the 
sisters, with a few exceptions, conducted them. There 
was one man teacher, a little parchment-faced professor, 
who came in twice a week, and while one of the sisters 
satin the room knitting, he unfolded to the class in 
French literature the mysteries of the three unities, and 
dwelt upon the beauties of the great Corneille. Music 
was taught; by a Frenchwoman from the outside world, 
who rushed me through a thick book of exercises and 
gave me the ‘‘ Jewel Song” from Faust to sing, after I 
had had a month’s cultivation. I also had a florid, oper- 
atic rendering of the Lord’s Prayer, with which the sis- 
ters were so pleased that they wanted me to sing it in 
chapel. 

Yet for all this, it was possible for a bright French girl 
to get a fairly good education in the convent. One of the 
girls was coached to the point of passing very creditably 
the public examinatian at the Hotel de Ville. After she 
had succeeded she made a pilgrimage with one of the 
sisters to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, where she offer- 
ed flowers anda thank offering at the shrine of ‘Our 
Lady.” A pretty touch of sentiment. It is in such ap- 
peals to the feelings that the strength of the Roman 





Oatholic Church lies ; she offers many an outlet for pure, 
elevated emotion which other Churches starve. There is 
thus often a color and warmth about the religious life of 
her children which we of the Puritan traditions cannot 
realize. Yet the same girl who so prettily bent the knee 
before the Virgin’s shrine had a knowledge of evil, a 
sensuality of nature, and a fertility in deception equal 
to many a woman of the world. She seemed typical of 
the convent-bred French girl. 

So it seems to me that the problem of a symmetrical 
education for our daughters is not solved ina French 
convent, : 
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THE TRUESTORY OF COLUMBUS AND PINZON. 


vs 
BY STODDARD DEWEY. 


THE two caravels set out together on the return 
voyage to Spain. Martin Alonso Pinzon was still in 
command of the “ Pinta,” and Columbus, as he had been 
doing since the loss of his own ship, sailed with Vicente 
Yafiez Pinzon in the “ Nifia.” 

A fearful storm broke over them on the way, and the 
mast of the ‘ Pinta” was broken. Then the two vessels 
drifted apart, and Columbus believed that Martin Alonso 
was finally lost. This was not the case; and when, 
after various fortunes, Columbus came in sight of the 
convent of La Rabida, the ‘‘ Pinta,” with Martin Alonso 
Pinzon still in command, was close behind him. But 
Pinzon was stricken unto death; and in a few days, 
toward the 3ist of March, 1493, he was buried safely 
away in the chapel vault of the friars. 

It would be unnecessary to follow out the few details 
of his hapless voyage, had not Hernando Colon carried 
on his father’s jealousy by an interpretation of the facts 
which is demonstrably false. The historical imagina- 
tion, as usual, has gone to yet more unwarrantable 
lengths and mercilessly foisted on the pages of history a 
medical diagnosis of its own. 

The notes which Columbus left of his own share in the 
voyage are not more satisfactory on this than on other 
occasions. They have always the air of one justifying 
himself for inconsiderate acts, and they do not well bear 
the examination of a professional navigator. Pinzon, 
with his disabled ship, managed safely to reach Bayona, 
in the northwest of Spain, and beyond the territory of 
Portuguese rivals. Then, with equal good luck, he came 
round to Palos, where the voyage was toend. Colum- 
bus first ran into the Azores, where the Portuguese Gov- 
ernor imprisoned half his crew and was on the point of 
detaining the Almirante himself. Columbus did not 
profit by the lesson ; but, instead of skirting the Portu- 
guese Territory as Pinzon had done, he ran boldly 
into Lisbon harbor. He afterward pleaded stress of 
weather in justification of this strange step. But 
he incautiously left details concerning the wind 
which was blowing at the time that conclusively 
show, as Fernandez Duro points out at length, that no 
such necessity could really have existed. So it was 
thought at the time ; and he was denounced to the Cath- 
olic Kings for thus imprudently putting in danger their 
rights to the new discovery. Dom John of Portugal 
looked on matters in the same way and even deliberated 
as to whether he ought not to put to death this adven- 
turer who, to all appearances, had only come to triumph 
over the monarch that had once repelled his proposals, 
His counselors urged the international complications 
which would result from such a measure, and Columbus 
was sent on his way; but the Portuguese King did not 
neglect to take steps to secure a part in the discoveries 
which the Almirante of the Spanish sovereigns had so 
unaccountably revealed to him. Columbus, who had 
not yet made his report to the Kings who had sent him 
out, was soon made to recognize his error and, after his 
usual fashion, endeavored to shift the blame from him- 
self. Thus he wrote to a lady of the Portuguese Court, 
as late as the year 1500: 


“T believe you will remember when the storm drove me 
without sails into Lisbon, how I was falsely accused of 
having gone there to the King to give him the Indies, 
afterward their Highnesses (Ferdinand and Isabella) knew 
the contrary, and that it was all with malice.”’ 

Martin Alonso Pinzon, being dead, could not speak in 
his own defense. Hernando Colon says that he had written 
to the Kings before he knew that Columbus had safely 
returned, and that he received for answer ‘“‘ not to present 
himself before them except in the Almirante’s company, 
from which he conceived so deep grief that he fell sick 
and made for Palos; but before he arrived there the 
Almirante had departed.” From this slight foundation, 
in which moreover there is one grave error of fact, the 
historians have worked out many new details. Sefior 
Asensio follows them as being worthy of belief—fide 
dignos. 

When Pinzon reached Bayona in Galicia, they say, he 
lost no time in informing the Catholic Kings of the dis- 
coveries which had been made, and in claiming credit 
for himself. Some even add that he announced the loss 
of Columbus at sea. It is commonly agreed that Pin- 
zon’s letter must have reached Barcelona, where the 
Court then was, after the letter which Columbus had 
made haste to send from Lisbon. Otherwise the histori- 
cal imagination finds difficulty in explaining why noth- 
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ing was ever said at the time about such a letter, which 
would have contained the first news of so startling an 
event. It should seem equally strange that no excite- 
ment was produced by Pinzon’s appropriating the discov- 
ery to himself in a letter received after Columbus had 
made known the facts and his own claims. The simple 
reality is that no mention of such a letter has ever been 
found. It is likely enough that Martin Alonso wouid 
write to his sovereigns of the important v~yage in which 
he had taken part. It is not likely that he would hastily 
advance claims depending on a shipwreck of which he 
must have known himself ignorant. Still less is it likely 
that he should tell one tale to every sailor that crossed 
his path and write another to the jealous monarchs on 
whose good will he would have to depend for any reward. 

Sefior Asensio has himself brought to light, from the 
Archivo de las Indias, the declaration of a mariner of 
Moguer who met, out at sea, the ‘“ Pinta” as she was 
making her way toward Palos. 

“Martin Alonso Pinzon said to this witness and to the 
others that Don Cristobal Colon and Juan Nifio and his 
brothers and relations had discovered Indies.” 

Another neighber from Palos had already visited the 
** Pinta” in Bayona : 

‘* And this witness saw the Indians they were bringing 
from the island of Guanahani, and they told him that the 
Almirante had discovered the islands.” 

Hernando Colon was so ill-informed as to imagine 
that Columbus left Palos before the arrival of Pinzon. 
This is known to be untrue, and it adds little credit to 
his other statement that Martin Alonso’s illness was due 
to the mortification inflicted on him by the answer of the 
Kings. The historians have left unnoted the error of 
one statement, and have accepted the other to the ex- 
treme of seeing in Pinzon’s death the work of heart- 
breaking remorse and shame. To the unimaginative 
mind the hardships of the voyage would seem a suffi- 
cient explanation ; but, what is more to the purpose, 
there is not the slightest probability that the alleged re- 
ply of the Kings to the supposed letter of Pinzon ever 
existed. On the contrary, there is direct proof that a. 
far different message came to him from their part. 

First of all, Martin Alonso Pinzon, holding no com- 
mission from the Kings, was no more obliged to ask spe- 
cial leave to go to the Court than would be any other 
faithful subject of the Crown. In the suit of Don Diego 
the witnesses agreed in saying that ‘‘he died of the 
sickness he had brought back with him, just as he was 
on the point of going to give an account to their High- 
nesses.” A final witness, whose presence and family 
connection in Palos make it next to impossible he should 
not have known the truth, deposed as follows : 

“This witness saw that the Queen Dofia Isabel sent a 
messenger that Martin Alonso should come before her to 
give informgtion; and when the messenger arrived, he 
was dead.” 


It was perhaps well for Martin Alonso Pinzon that it 
wasso. He could not be expected to bear patiently the 
loss of fame and furtune; and it is difficult to see how 
he could have saved them from ¢he ill-will of one in 
whose power he had placed himself by rendering him 
benefits. 

The reader, who has more care for the truth than for 
the heroes of history, can at least form some judgment 
of the respective parts taken by these two men in the 
discovery of a new world. For that matter, justice to 
Pinzon means no injustice to Columbus ; tho it ought to 
mean something which human nature must devoutly 
wish to be meted out—full justice to the wniters of ro- 
mantic history. Sefior Fernandez Duro, who has anoth- 
er ideal of history, terminates his labors with a claim 
that seems but reasonable in its modesty. 

‘* If the deliberate examination of the points treated in 
the present writing give credit to the fact that without 
Christopher Columbus, what we now call America would 
not soon have been known, it likewise demonstrates that, 
without Martin Alonso Pinzon America would not have 
been discovered. . . . 

“* Somewhat late in the day did Emperor Charles V grant 
to the Pinzons, ‘in order that there might be perpetual 
memory of them,’ a coat of arms ‘with three caravels on 
the sea, and from each of them a hand is to arise showing 
the first land which they had thus found and discovered.’ 
Somewhat late, I say, because with the escutcheon they did 
not rise from the poverty to which the liberality of their 
head had reduced them ; and the people, not well informed, 
had already raised up to the discoverer, in their poetic 
fancy, the most beautiful and enduring of the monuments 
which he has among us. Let us restore it, on the occasion 
of the Centenary, so that it may say : 

* * Por Espafia hallé Colon 
Nuevo Mundo con Pinzn.’ 

“The New World was found for Spain by Columbus with 
Pinzon.” 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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THOMAS NELSON, the head of the firm of Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons, the famous publishers of Edinburgh, died re- 
cently. He wasespecially noted for his skill in the publi- 
cation of schoolbooks, maps and atlases, many of which 
were prepared either by himself or under his supervision. 
An ingenious mechanic, he introduced many devices which 


have now become common property. One of his greatest 
successes in this way was the invention of a rotary print- 
ing press. An influential member of the Free Church of 
Scotland, he was identified with all its missionary and 








philanthropic interests, and a generous contributor to 
them as well as to charitable institutions in Edinburgh. 
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Fine Ais. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 


WE are all interested in the opening up of any new re- 
munerative art work for women, and if they do not get a 
foothold it will not be for want of encouragement. Our 
‘present art schools are crowded to overflowing ; and it is 
not surprising that the New York School of Applied De- 
sign for Women, opened only a few weeks ago, already has 
on its roll more than the one hundred and ten names which 
make, the enterprise self-supporting. When Peter Cooper 
founded his free art training scnool for girls, he little knew 
what a banyan tree he was planting. School after school 
has sprung up around it, having each its own special aim 
and course of instruction. For many years the Cooper In- 
stitute has given free art instruction to women, special at- 
tention having always been given to art as applied to our 
manufactures. The Society of Associated Designers in the 
Bible House is an outgrowth from this school. Fully 
a dozen years ago carpet designing was taught at the La- 
dies’ Art Association on Fourteenth Street, by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Elizabeth Cory, who established the School of Tech- 
nical Design for Women in 1881. Her pupils have furnished 
designs for both British and American manufacturers. 
Technical Art has been taught also in Mr. Stimson’s Artist 
Artisans’ School. Y 
Many women’s names are well known as designers. Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler and her daughter have a world-wide 
reputation as designers of tapestries and textiles. It is 
well known that some of the best designers of book covers 
in the United States are women. The firms of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Harper & Brothers, and G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons all employ women designers, Miss Alice C. Morse is 
especially well known as a designer of book covers. Miss 
Ella Condit Lamb has earned a good reputation as designer 
of mural paintings and glass. Most vigorous and original 
work in fan designs has been done by Mrs. M. Sargant 
Florence, while Henriette von Musitz is a well-known de- 
signer of “ Persian rugs.”” These are but a few of the names 
that might be mentioned. Many of the pupils of both 
Cooper Institute and Mrs. Cory’s school are holding 
remunerative positions as designers in manufactories. 
The New York School of Applied Design for Women, 200 
West Twenty-third Street, began its classes September 
19th of this year. The school owes its existence to Mrs. 
Dunlap Hopkins, who has given much thought and time 
to the perfecting of plans for the good of its pupils. The 
Executive Committee includes Mrs. Hopkins, chairman, 
and Messrs. Elihu Root and J. Carroll Beckwith. The 
schoolrooms are pleasant and well lighted, and tuition 
fees are fifty dollars for each department, payable in ad- 
vance ; or twenty dollars aterm. The aim of the school is 
to give good instruction under practical designers. Classes 
are already formed in Elementary Drawing; Historic Orna- 
ment ; Wall Paper, Carpet and Rug, Curtain and Silk De- 
signing and Architectural Drawing. On the 12th of 
November classes will be started in designing for Book 
Covers and in Ornamental Metal Work. Arrangements 
have been made with some of the leading firms in the city 
to engage their best designers as teachers. These design- 
ers will, of course, be able to let their pupils know the class 
of work in demand by the factories. They will be posted 
in the lastest styles and fashions, for there are fashions 
in wall papers as well as in gowns. They will also 
help the pupils to know the mechanical limitations in 
design. The instructors from the factories are Gus- 
tave de Louvres, of Warren, Fuller & Co.; George C. 
Wright, of R. S. Higgins & Co.; A. W. Lord, of 
McKim, Mead & White, and Henry L. Parkhurst, of the 
Tiffany Glass Company. This school is not organized for 
profit, and its income will go to promote the usefulness of 
the school. The one new departure in the school is the 
department of Architectural Drawing. This we are glad to 
see. There seems to be no reason why a woman should not 
do architectural drawing. The work demands qualities 
that are eminently feminine—patience, application and 
niceness of touch. We understand that this department 
was opened after long consultation with some of the best 
architects in the city. If a woman can learn to do archi- 
tectural drawing as well as a man, if there is no reason 
why she should not be employed in an architect’s office, 
there will without fail, be found the architect willing to 
employ the competent and able workwoman. 
We see no reason why a woman should not become an 
architect. The one universal and masculine objection 
seems to be that a woman’s petticoats forbid her climbing 
a ladder, and hence she cannot oversee the building of a 
house. Women have, without doubt, often made plans for 
houses and have climbed ladders and directed workmen 
when building. their own houses, nor have they been 
thought unwomanly in the doing of it. In Germany, where 
men are so many of them swallowed up in the army, have 
we not seen women climbing ladders with loads of bricks 
as mason’s assistan's? Have we not seen them delivering 
coal,and carrying it up long flights of steps? Certainly 
the ladder-climbing required in superintending the build- 
ing of a cottage would be as nothing to this. Women can 
and do build houses. There is no objection to that ; but to 
study the art of designing them in the best way, that is a 
serious innovation. When the good day comes when women 
are employed in architects’ offices as draftsmen or design- 
ers, we shall hope to find more roomy and sensible linen 
closets and pantries in our houses, our kitchens will be 
more practically and comfortably planned, and our bath- 
rooms, possibly more sanitary in their arrangements. 
We hope that in this school there will soon be instruc- 
tion given in House Decoration. The profession of house 
decorator has been followed in England by the Misses 
Garrett, and by a few women in our large cities. This 
is a department that by rights belongs to women. It 
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knew what was to be had in the various establishments in 
the city, who also had artistic training and culture. This 
is adepartment not fon the ordinary art student, but for 
the woman Of large intelligence and refinement as well as 
art training. 

This department noless than other departments in a 
school of design calls for a good library. Broad knowl- 
edge is the foundation stone of everything worth 
having. A girl may earn some sort of a living after a year 
or two of study ; but todo the best work in any depart- 
ment a long life will seem to her too short. A giri may 
learn wall-paper designing from a designer who represents 
the very best establishment ; but it may be in a year when 
the prevailing fashion for wall paper is wholly bad. If the 
student is a trained artist, she will not make wall-paper 
designs when the fashion for wall papers is bad, or else 
she will be the maker of better fashions. The real benefit 
to pupils will not be simply having the teacher from the 
factory who can teach the latest fad of fashion in design- 
ing, but the drill of long and patient training, that teaches 
how todraw correctly and tell the truth with pencil or 
brush ; the training in the principles of design and the 
culture of nature and books. Our best flower painter once 
asked a would-be pupil not how well she painted, but if she 
had studied botany. 

The report of the girls’ school connected with Dr. Neesi- 
ma’s Doshisha in Tokio states that in addition to the 
branches pursued in the boys’ department the girls study 
etiquet and the arrangement of flowers. It would not be a 
bad idea to carry out in this school the suggestion made 
in these columns a few weeks ago. A class in flower ar- 
rangement might be added using for a text-book Mr. 
Josiah Conder’s work on the Japanese rules for the arrange- 
ment of flowers. Possibly the proverbially Bohemian 
tendencies of the art students might make the lessons in 
old world etiquet a graceful addition to the curriculum of 
the new Art School, 

Newakk, N. J. 


Sanitary. 


CHOLERA CIRCULARS AND COMMENTS UPON 
THEM. 


THE history of epidemics of cholera since 1882 gives us 
reason to expect a revisit another year. It is almost with- 
out parallel that, having gained a foothold in any country, 
it has not recurred another year. It isa good time, there- 
fore, to survey the ready and abundant literature which the 
late epidemic brought forth.. It was mostly expressed in 
the form of circulars issued by Government boards, or by 
State and municipal boards of health. We have before us 
three or four foreign circulars and a dozen or more of the 
State and local boards. It is a motley assemblage. While 
in general agreement as to some leading points of direction 
and advice they differ very much among themselves. In 
some you find the careful, deliberate direction which de- 
notes careful study of the subject and conference with 
those who have had experience. Others are in severe sub- 
jection to the bacillus theory alone, and seem to discard 
all collateral considerations. Some have the individuality 
of one man. Often he has prominence and administrative 
tact and push, but lacks knowledge, both from want of ex 
perience and a careful study of former authorities. In 
others you find the dash of the sanitary layman, or the po- 
litical doctor who, having gotten upon a health board, has 
activity without insight and speaks by this authority 
only. 
On the whole we would give preference to the Berlin cir- 
cular. It is a little too exclusive as to aids collateral to that 
of killing germs, but is well studied and expressed. The 
English circular is conservative, and the opinion of the 
College of Physicians, as given at the request of the Local 
Government Board, deals rather more with prescription 
and treatment than is usual in sanitary circulars. 

That of the Ontario Board is well studied and for the 
most part good. 

Among the United States circulars we single out first 
that of New York City. It deserves this distinction be- 
cause of some defects, because of the great publicity given 
to it and the too hasty repetition of it by some other 
boards ; also, because in comment upon it we can notice 
some defects of other circulars. 

It was not a circular intended for the poor who would 
only have stale fruit or vegetables, if they had any, or for 
the family or tenement house in which cholera had broken 
out. It had in it so much of high literature and direction 
for the more careful and thoughtful that it was published 
in the North American Review over the signature of the 
Layman, who presides over the New York Board. 

Nothing is to be eaten ‘‘ unless thoroughly and recently 
cooked or boiled, and the hotter it is eaten the better ”’ 
The peach, the grape, the apple, the orange, the salad—in- 
deed, anything not boiled must go. All utensils must be 
put in boiling water. Even Croton faucets must be 
avoided. Not one of the safe and usual medicines for 
diarrhea can be taken even once. The man must, as an 
Irishman would putit, hasten to his bed and then run for 
a doctor. The repeated ‘‘don’t,’”’ and the various good 
things said among the wrong things caught the eye, and 
so it was accepted. 

It no sooner came under notice of such a man as Profes- 
sor Davis, of Chicago, and some others, who had had ex- 
perience with cholera, than they protested against it. Not 
one out of five hundred of New York doctors, even with a 
cholera case on hand, obeyed it. Professor Hartshorn 
stated that he was still at his father’s table in 1849 when 
both he and his father saw plenty of the disease, but they 
avoided no good food, hot or cold, except, perhaps, cucum- 
bers. 

The right direction is a regular and proper and usual 
diet, with more special watch than usual as to tae quality 
of foods, as to excesses amd as to any intestinal disturb- 








would be # great comfort to many an overworked or invalid 








ance. 


We havea little less fault to find with the part of the 

circular on Disinfectants and their Use, altho a part of 

this the Board, as we think, unwisely withdrew. The cir- 

cular of 1866, issued by the New York Board under expe- 

rienced sanitary and chemical direction, with corrosive 

sublimate added, would have been better. While the 

present Board drew back as to corroSive sublimate under 

advice, it would have done far better to have merely modi- 

fied by adding to it hydrochloric acid and aniline blue, as 

did the Local Government Board of England. This 

sufficiently removes the objection of danger from a poison 

(altho for years there has been no reported case of mistake), 

and satisfies the chemists as to action on albumen and pre- 
cipitation of mercury, both of which have been overstated 
as to thin liquids. 

The copperas solution, or sulphate of iron, like chlorid of 
lime, not only interferes with infection, but checks decay 
and neutralizes odors which some germicides do not. 

In the new circular carbolic acid is given too much 
prominence. Not only that it does not kill germs, not only 
that it covers stenches rather than absorbs them, but in 
every epidemic in which it has been used in this country it 
has shown itself unstabie in its make-up of phenols, unre- 
liable in its percentage of strength, rapidly rising in price 
and deteriorating in quality, and in general not worthy of 
any prominent place, especially for indoor use. The New 
York ‘‘ dead-oil’’ experience of 1866 is worthy of reference 
as well as what the best manufacturers tell us as to all but 
the purest and highest crystals. In the cholera of Mar- 
seilles of 1884, after full experience with it, its use was re- 
ported against by experts. The fact is, we must not get 
so biological as not to be chemical, especially since we are 
dealing more with products of germs than with germs, 
and since, as Burden-Sanderson puts it, the dictum of 
Weigert no longer holds, and the action is always chemi- 
cal whatever may be the start. We are glad to see that 
corrosive sublimate, chlorid of lime, and sulphats of iron 
are strongly retained in England, the latter being used 
mostly for heaps of organic matter, altho not confined to 
these. (See October Number of London Lancet, editorial, 
Cartwright Wood, etc.) We are glad, too, to see much 
prominence given to quicklime, altho the caution is 
needed as to its clogging small pipes. A few other circu- 
lars have similar errors. Our only design is thus to call 
attention to all these. 

Almost every board needs to restudy its circulars and to 
issue one that shall be explicit and direct and not over- 
burdened with mere suggestions. 

It is so important that cholera should not get a foothold 
next summer that we urge every board not to abate one 
jot or one tittle in its preparation for defense. 








Science. 





PROFESSOR PICKERING, of Harvard, is moving vigorously 

to procure a great telescope to be sent to the southern hem- 

isphere to Arequipa where his brother, Prof. William 

Pickering, has been meeting with such excellent success. 

The atmospheric conditions at Arequipa seem to be simply 
wonderful as compared even with those which prevail in 
California, so that a great telescope there would have an 
immense advantage over allits rivals, and would be able 
to accomplish twice as much as it would if mounted in any 
of our existing observatories. Asthe Wilson’s peak proj- 
ect seems to have fallen through on account of the col- 
lapse of some of the California land-booms, Professor 
Pickering urges the purchase of the forty-inch disks of 
glass which were cast for the Wilson Peak telescope, and 
the‘construction of a telescope of corresponding size, to be 
erected in Peru. The fact that at present there is nota 
single telescope of more than thirteen inches aperture in 
the southern hemisphere (excepting the four-foot reflector 
at Melbourne, whichis generally regarded as a failure) 
adds greatly to the force of the appeal. The enterprise 
would be costly of course—not less than $200,000—but the 
hope is expressed that ‘‘some wealthy person may be found 
who will gladly make the requisite gift, in view of the 
strong probability that it will lead toa great advance in 
our knowledge of the heavenly bodies.” Certainly the 
donor would immortalize himself, and most creditably. 


....It is said that one of the sedge grasses (Carex Bar- 
bare), is found in the large foothills in the San Bernardino 
mountains to make trunks, which are sometimes from four 
to six feet high, and that frequently one has to reach up to 
gather the flower stems. They are cylindrical in shape, 
and about eighteen inches in diameter. These trunks con- 
sist of an interlaced mass of coarse fibers, similar to the 
roots, of which they are probably a part. Seen from a long 
distance, a meadow full of these sedges might be easily 
mistaken for a tract covered by tree Yuccas, In theswamps 
of the Eastern States, Carex acuta also makes some attempt 
at an arborescent character, frequently being over a foot in 
hight. The general impression, however, with these, has 
been that they are drawn up gradually by the frosts—that 
is to say, they are lifted a little by the freezing of the sur- 
rounding marshy land, which, when the spring thaws come 
descends more rapidly than the tuft of roots, which in this 
way become in the course of time considerably elevated. 
As there is no frost in the San Bernardino region to accom- 
plish this purpose, it can have no effect—and possibly, 
therefore, the generally accepted theory in connection with 
the sedge of the Eastern States may be inaccurate. 


....The delicate threads for hanging the galvanometer 
needles are usually made of silk ; but Whisher finds that a 
fiber drawn from quartz can be obtained much finer, and 
is 5.4 times stronger than a silk fiber of the same diameter, 
and 11¢ times stronger than a steel wire. The quartz fiber 
showed also 414 times more sensitiveness than the silk fiber, 
and the needle returned exactly to the zero point, which 
was not the case with silk. The quartz fiber, therefore, 
appears to be better adapted to this use than silk. 
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...-The Bruce photographic telescope of twenty-four 
inches aperture for the Harvard observatory is nearing 
completion. The great four-lens object-glass is finished, 
with the exception of some final corrections of no great 
importance, and the stand is well under way, as are also 
the immense prisms which are to go on in front of the ob- 
ject glass to fit it for spectroscopic work on a scale hitherto 
hardly imaginable. Probably it will be in place and at 
work within a few “nonths. 


....-A new alloy of aluminum has been announced by 
Dr, Alder Wright. It contains 15.5 of aluminum, and 18.5 
of antimony. When freshly made the alloy is perfectly 
coherent, altho somewhat brittle. On exposure to air it 
falls spontaneously to powder. Water acts upon it at the 
ordinary temperature, and, when slightly heated, hydro- 
gen is evolved freely ; but it is a remarkable fact that the 
gas so formed is free from antimony. 


....Joly finds that ruthenium chlorid is best formed 
when the finely divided metal is heated in a mixture of 
carbonous oxide and chlorin. The ruthenic chlorid 
which is formed is soluble in absolute alcohol, under pres- 
sure and heat forming an intense violet-purple solution. 


....A non-venomous South African snake (Dasypeltis 
scabra) lives entirely on birds’ eggs.. Each egg is swal- 
lowed whole, and by a muscular contraction of the gullet 
its contents flow into the stomach, while the shell is re- 
jected by the mouth in the form of a pellet. 


....At a late meeting of the Linnean Society of London, 
Mr. H. Bernard remarked on the probably poisonous na- 
ture of the hairs and claws of an arachnid (Galeodes), of 
which we have species living in the Southwestern States 
and Territories. 


School and College. 


THE dedication of the new buildings of the College 
for Women of Western Reserve University occurred Mon- 
day, October 24th. The buildings have been in course of 
erection for over a year, and together represent an outlay 
of about $100,000. Dr. Charles F. Thwing, the president of 
the university, presided over the exercises. Dr. Hiram C. 
Haydn, the former president of the university, delivered 
the invocation, after which the report of the building 
committee was read. After a brief address by Judge 
Andrew S. Draper, the Superintendent of the Cleveland 
Schools, the principal speaker of the day, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Ph.D., LL.D., formerly president of Welles- 
ley College, was introduced. Mrs. Palmer’s address was 
an interesting, thoughtful and scholarly production, her 
general theme being the higher education of women, par- 
ticularly the co-ordinate system of education, as repre- 
sented at Western Reserve. - 


...-The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has 
decided to organize political economy clubs in communi- 
ties where a sufficient number can be enlisted to form a 
working organization. Theobject is to awaken a wider 
interest in the study of economic and social questions. 
The work will be conducted by debates and discussions. 
The director, who is Prof. Richard T. Ely, will send to each 
member of each clab two circulars containing six subjects 
for debate, also a letter offering hints and suggestions, and 
will give references to books and periodical literature, such 
as may be helpful. The first club has already organized, 
and among the topics discussed are: Does High Tariff 
make High Wagés? Does Arbitration Arbitrate? Has 
Political Economy an Ethical Basis ? and The Relation of 
Christianity to Socialism. 


....Of the 28,053 unmatriculated students at the twenty- 
one universities of Germany during the last semester, 
including the academy at Miinster, there were 1,862 for- 
eigners. Of these 168 were in the theological department 
(only 16 in the Catholic), 246 in the law, 465 in the medical, 
and 988 in the philosophical. Berlin had the greatest 
number of foreign students—namely, 568—followed by 
Leipzig, with 242; Munich, with 190; Heidelberg, with 
164; Halle, with 114; Freiburg, with 89; Strassburg, with 
70; Wirzburg, with 61; Jena, with 60; Bonn, with 53; 
Marburg, with 50; Gottingen, with 47 ; Tiibingen, with 33; 
Erlangen, with 32, etc. 


...-The University of Denver has opened with the largest 
attendance in all departments in its history. Theremoval 
of the College of Liberal Arts to the suburb at University 
Park has resulted in an increased attendance and in a bet- 
ter college spirit. A ‘‘Senate’’ similar to the Amherst 
Senate has been organized. The new departments, the 
School of Law and the Iliff School of Theology, have opened 
finely, the former with nearly fifty students, the latter 
with ten. Dr. J. M. Buckley, of New York, gave a course 
of lectures upon ‘‘ Extemporaneous Preaching”’ before the 
university and the Itinerants’ Club in October. 


.---Founders’ Day was celebrated at Lafayette College 
on Wednesday, October 26th, by a Eulogy on the Life and 
Services of Ario Pardee, the great benefactor of the insti- 
tution, delivered by the Rev. William C. Cattell, D.D., 
LL.D., ex-president of the college, who detailed many in- 
stances in the private life of Mr. Pardee, showing his 
kindly disposition and constant love for the institution 
whose interests he had so much at heart. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on the Rev. Me- 
lancthon Woolsey Stryker, D.D., the newly elected presi- 
dent of Hamilton College. 


....Fort. Worth University, Fort Worth, Tex., has 16 
teachers, over 200 scholars, and a chemical and physical 
laboratory, a museum and a library. Altogether the 
grounds and buildings are worth $100,000, and are bur- 
dened with no debt. There is, however, no endowment, 
the ordinary expenses being met by contributions of from 
three to four thousand dollars a year from friends in the 
North, the rest being raised by local subscription. 











Personals. 


IN connection with the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Baltimore a story has been told 
of an experience of Bishop Phillips Brooks and Mr. Robin- 
son, of Boston, and Dr. McVicker, of Philadelphia. At ore 
time making a trip to England and all being very tall, they 
agreed to separate somewhat that they might not attract 
too much attention. Finding themselves on one occasion 
in a small English town they heard of an address to be de- 
livered on America, and drawn by curiosity entered the 
audience, taking pains to seat themselves in different parts 
of the hall. The lecturer went on making one misstate- 
ment after another about this country which they allowed 
to pass in silence ; but when he affirmed that Americans 
were, as a rule, of very low stature, very few being as tall 





as six feet, it was a little too much. Mr. Robinson, who is 


certainly six feet tall, arose, and said to the company: 
“Friends, Iam an American. If there is any other Ameri- 
can in the hall, I would be glad.to have him bear testimony 
on the point of the stature of Americans.”” Then Bishop 
Brooks arose quietiy until his six feet four inches were 
drawn to their full hight, and began: ‘Iam an American; 
and if there is any other American here I would be glad to 
have him rise.”” Then Dr. McVicker slowly raised his six 
feet six inches in the midst of the audience, and began: ‘‘I 
am an American’’—but the shouts of laughter that followed 
disconcerted the lecturer, and he was obliged to leave the 
platform. 

... M. DeStruve, the Russian Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, who is to leave for a corresponding post at The Hague, 
won his spurs as principal secretary to the Governor- 
General of Turkestav, where he made himself unpleasantly 
well known to the foreign office at Calcutta and the Indian 
Office in London. He was also connected with the Russian 
Legation in Japan, where he showed his great diplomatic 
skill by securing the personal regard of a great number of 
the minor officials, and through their influence obtained 
for Russia the southern portion of the Island of the Sang- 
halien, a position of immense importance to that Empire. 
It is supposed that his appointment to The Hague has 
special reference to what are understood to be the designs 
of Germany with regard to an eventual absorption of the 
Netherlands. 


.... The Rev. John Anketell has the unique distinction of 
being the only living American clergyman of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church who is the author of a hymn in the 
newly authorized Hymnal. 


....M. Pasteur will be seventy years of age on the 27th 
of December. A Danish society has decided to offer hima 
medal on that occasion. 


Biblical Research. 


THE Neue Kirkliche Zeitschrift contains an interesting 
Oriental side-light article on a number of parables of 
Christ, the information having been secured from a lady 
who was born in Jerusalem, and has grown up in Moham- 
medan circles. In regard to the statement of Matt., 19 : 24, 
Mark 10: 25, and Luke 18: 25 concerning the camel's pas- 
sage through the eye of the needle, she cénfirms the cor- 
rectness of the oft-disputed interpretation that the eye of a 
needle here means a small gate in the city wall, through 
which belated camels could, but with great difficulty, find 
an entrance after the city gates had been closed for the 
night. The ‘‘salt of the earth,” found in Luke 14: 33-35, 
receives an interesting interpretation. The picture is 
taken from daily life. In Palestine bread is generally 
baked in public ovens. Such ovens are built of brick, and 
over the bottom row a thick layer of salt is spread, and 
upon this another row of brick is laid. The salt is put 
between the rows of bricks, so that by virtue of its chem- 
ical qualities it will enable the bricks to hold the heat 
longer. In the course of time it is noticed that the oven 
no longer retains ifs heat for the customary period. The 
layer of bricks is removed, and the salt has become glitter- 
ing white; but it has lost its strength, and it is thrown 
upon the streets. It is absolutely useless, being of no 
use even for manure; it has entirely “lost its savor.” 
Again the parable of the lost piece of silver in Luke 15: 
8-10, appears in a new light. When a Jewish woman mar- 
ried in former days, just asis the case now when a Moham- 
medan woman marries, she received from her husband, 
nota ring, as is customary in the Western countries, but a 
necklace, which contained eleven pieces of silver, the middle 
large coin one being worth as much as the other ten to- 
gether. This ornament is the public sign of her marriage. 
It is the current belief that if one of these coins is lost, 
some misfortune will happen to the family. Hence, losing 
one of them is a dire evil, and there can be no luck again 
until itisfound. For this reason its rediscovery is a mat- 
ter of so great joy that the neighbors, who may have 
noticed the loss of this valuable coin, are asked to take 
part in the great happiness. The needle’s eye, at least, we 
doubt. 


.-.-The last issue of the series of “ Texte und Unter- 
suchungen,”’ by Gebhardt and Harnack, is entirely taken 
up by two valuable studies by Harnack himself. Both 
of them are new contributions inthe department of 
history of exegesis and the canon, the first treating of the 
Gnostic book “ Pistis Sophia,” the other aiming to dem- 
onstrate that bread and water, and not bread and wine, 
were the Eucharistic elements in Justin. Harnack shows 
in the second essay that a number of early Christian sects 
used bread and water as the elements in the Lord’s Supper, 
or wine mixed with water, as is seen from Cyprian’s po- 
lemics against a North African sect. In the times of per- 
secution the use of wine in the early morning was apt to 
betray the Christian, and for this reason water was substi- 
tuted. Others defended the change from ascetic reasons; 
and Harnack himself thinks that Paul justifies such a 














course in Rom. 14: 21. Both the editors have reached the 
conclusion that the manuscripts of Justin, treating on this 
subject, have been corrupted, altho they find no readings 
not given in Otto’s edition. But the manifest interpolation 
of the word olvoc in two passages, and the corrupt xai 
kpotpatoc of Apol. I, 65, not found in Cod. C., determine 
them to regard the word olvoc in Apol. I, 65 and. 67, asa 
tendency interpolation in the interests of later interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of the Sacrament. Accordingly, it is 
claimed, the old witness of early Christianity knew only 
water and bread as elements in the Eucharist. This view 
is strengthened by a comparison witha number of other 
passages in Justin. 


....1t is seldom that a biblical journal in a single issue 
contains more matter of permanent value, drawny from 
special research, than the last issue (Band XV, Heft I) of 
the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina-Vereins. It con- 
tains the first installment of a detailed list of Old Names in 
modern Palestine and Syria (pp. 1-33) by Georg Kampff- 
meyer ; then Charts and Plans for the knowledge of Pales- 
tine from the seventh to the sixteenth Christian century, 
by R. Réhricht ; further, Syria in its Geological Past, by 
Max Blanckenhorn, and a description of a trip to the 
Hauran, by the well-known G. Schumacher, of Haifa. 
Here is an abundance of excellent material for the student. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 27TH. 


THE APOSTLE TURNING TO THE GENTILES.—ActTs 
13; 44-14; 7. 








GOLDEN TEXT: I have set thee to be a light of the Gen- 
tiles.—Acts 18: 47. 

NotTEs.—‘‘ Almost the whole city was gathered together.” 
—It does not mean that twenty or thirty thousand people 
gathered in or about the synagog, but that there was a 
crowded assembly, both Jews and Gentiles. “Filled 
with jealousy.”’—That these uncircumcised Gentiles should 
imagine that any message of God could belong to them. 
——"Blasphemed.’’—Railed at Paul and Barnabas. 
“Judge yourselves unworthy,’’—Do so practically. 
“1 have set thee,” etc.—Quoted from Isaiah 49: 6. “As 
many as were ordained to eternal life believed.””—Both by 
God’s plan and their own candid acceptance of the truth. 
It is not worth while here to raise any question of divine 
decrees. “The devout women.”—Gentile women who 
had been attracted to the Jewish faith because it seemed 
genuine, and so different from the general skepticism of 
the idolaters who laughed at their gods. They influenced 
their pagan husbands. A great many women were thus 
proselytes. “Unto Iconium.”—The modern Konieh, 
quite a large city and the seat of American missions; the 
capital of Lycaonia, and about forty-five miles southeast 
from Antioch. “Long time therefore they tarried.”— 
It would seem as if the fact of opposition here made them 
tarry, but perhaps we cannot stretch the language so far. 
““Lystra and Derbe.”’—Two other cities of Lycaonia. 
Lystra has lately been discovered by an American ex- 
plorer, twenty miles south of Iconium. 

Instruction.—Doubtless Paul was glad to see so large 
crowds coming to his preaching. Preachers ought to de- 
sire to have crowds come, and should try to preach with 
such earnestness and power that they will come. 
~ There have been cases in the later history of the Chris- 
tian Church when it filled the old, rich members of a 
church with jealousy and anger to have the common, poor 
people flocking to the church. They want sometimes to be 
by themselves and not to be jostled by poor people. They 
are not willing the poorest children should come into their 
Sunday-school room. That is very poor Christianity. 

It was right that the Apostles should first preach to the 
Jews. They could be best argued with, as they had the 
most light. Jesus commanded them to begin at Jerusa- 
lem. So we have our first duty to our own families, or our 
own neighbors. 

Those who reject. Christ’s doctrine condemn themselves 
as unworthy to receive it. If a man does not respond toa 
beautiful picture, or a beautiful poem, or a beautiful 
teaching, or a beautiful life, it is simply true that he 
pleads guilty to the charge of intellectual or moral weak- 
ness. He condemns himself. The life of Christ is the 
best argument for Christianity. A sound soul will re- 
spond to it. 

After the Jews the Gentiles. After our own families the 
poor and ignorant about us or in foreign lands. 

Paul and Christ would have Christians spend their work 
where it is most profitable. Our missionaries do not work 
much for Mohammedans because they find so many others 
who are more accessible. So wedo not spend much time 
on rumsellers. It is more profitable to work for their 
children. Against some we can shake off the dust of our 
feet. 

But Paul did not give up the Jews entirely. Wherever 
he went he preached to them first. 

Those who believed were adopted, fitted, ordained to it. 
We cannot tell how far it was God’s ordination and how 
far theirown. Wecan leave God’s part to him, as it is 
none of our business, and it does not pay for us to be curious 
about it. We can attend to our own part, which is to 
maintain an open mind ready to receive all truth. If we 
really and earnestly seek after God and his truth we are 
therein ordained to eternal life, and God will give us the 
spirit of truth to lead us in his way. 

These ‘‘devout women of honorable estate !’? How often 
have women, who mean well, been used to stir up persecu- 
tion or opposition. Let men and women use their surplus 
energies chiefly to build up, and leave the tearing down 
chiefly to others. 

Paul stayed in Iconium just as long as he could without 
danger. He was not frightened away by the first storm ; 
and, indeed, the first opposition only nerved him to strong- 
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ereffort. ‘‘ Long time, therefore,” we are told, *‘ they tar- 
ried.”” But when the opposition threatened life he left, 
and wisely. He had raised up a company of believers, who 
would be safer if he departed. 

Paul and Barnabas were true Apostles, that is mission- 
aries. Nothingdeterred or discouraged Paul. When one 
place failed, he went to another. He had a heart full of 
devotion to his Master. He felt that necessity was laid 
upon him to preach the Gospel. 


Music. 


BY E, IRENATUS STEVENSON. 














THE opening concerts of the Symphony Society’s fifteenth 
season and two by Mr. Rafael Albertini, violinist, were the 
more important of the week. The course of incidents yet 
is deliberate enough to be restful ; enough not merely to en- 
able the concert-goer to enjoy the more unjaded what is 
worthy enjoyment, but to give him a sense of laying ina 
capital of appreciation for the far closer aggregate of enter 
tainments to come. For this week, there will occur on Mon- 
day the first of this winter’s concerts in Brooklyn of the Seidl 
Society, Mr. Seidl having prepared a particularly accepta- 
ble program ; the soloist to be Mr. Emil Fischer. The same 
night will hear for the first time here ‘‘ The Fencing Mas- 
ter,’ an opera comique, the music by Mr. Reginald de 
Koven, its production at the Casino. On Thursday even- 
ing the Beethoven String Quartet gives its first concert in 
the chamber-music program, including Dvorak’s Quartet 
op. 87, and Beethoven’s Opus 181 (Galitzin series). On 
Friday afternoon and on Saturday night the first of this 
year’s Philharmonic Society’s concerts occur; the sym_ 
phony at each being Tschaikovsky’s Fourth in F minor, op 
36; and in the program are solos by Mr. Richard Arnold, 
violinist, and Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio. 

Mr. Rafael Albertini is not a stranger to this city, tho he 
comes back so much more capable an artist than when he 
went uway *o study abroad that he must be considered in 
anew light. His concert was entirely successful in placing 
him before the public as a violin player of high qualities— 
especially those of a technical sort. He was heard oa 
Tuesday evening by a crowded and enthusiastic audience 
in Chickering Hall, in which a large representation of 
Spanish-American musical people were noticeable. In 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto, No. 5, he was less successful (not a 
little owing to imperfect tuning) than in some shorter and 
familiar numbers by Saint-Siiens, Chopin and Riess. He 
has a full and manly tone, if not always one quite pure, a 
great deal of execution, and plenty of that rather indefinable 
quality, the French “‘style,” in his performance, that eounts 
for much ; and generally he exhibits himself in the light 
of a finished artist, with a fine musical feeling. His recep- 
tion was uninterruptedly cordial and deserved. On Satur- 
day afternoon he was assisted in his concert by Miss Car- 
lotta Maconda, soprano, and by Mr. Hubert de Blanc, 
pianist. 

The Symphony Society drew large houses to the Music 
Hall. especially to the afternoon concert, or public re- 
hearsal, as on the Society’s programs it used to be styled. 
Mr. Damrosch’s band showed more conclusively than hith- 
erto what an aggregaie of fine material has been drawn to- 
gether init. ‘The gain in a solid tone from the strings this 
season is marked. The instrumental program included 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, the Suite by Grieg, ‘‘ From 
Holberg’s Time’’—of which it may be said that it grows 
interesting but remains relatively monotonous compared 
with the composer’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt”? one—and the Bacchanale 
from the Paris version of ‘* Tannhaiiser’’—vigorously 
played. Vocal numbers, to wit, Beethoven’s *‘ Creation’s 
Hymn” and Weber’s lovely air, ‘‘O Fatima,’’ from ** Abu 
Hassan,’’ were sung by Mrs. Belle Cole. The lady’s voice is 
not suitable to either of the songs nor to the size of the 
hall; and between these evident facts and nervousness her 
rentrée to the local concert-stage after an English sojourn 
of which kind things have been reported, was not to her 
credit, The Symphony Society’s next concerts are Decem- 
ber 2d and 3d, for which Mr. Damrosch announces Gold- 
mark’s “ Rustic Wedding’? Symphony and the newly re- 
vived Overture written by. Cherubini for the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, in 1815. 

The foreclosure sale of the Metropolitan Opera 
House occurs this week. A conversation lately with 
a group of musical amateurs, and all very thorough- 
paced ones, incites the editor to this paragraph. Just 
when blessings brighten we all know; and surely 
many reflections, pleasurable and grateful, belong to 
the remembrance of the official seven seasons of 
opera in German at the great Opera House. The 
opinion that the Opera House cannot, with artistic or pe- 
cuniary good management, be rebuilt, nor its wonted oper- 
atic enterprise advantageously be resumed in it—expressed 
in this paper before now—is one not rashly reaffirmed ; nor 
reaffirmed without appreciation of all that the building 
and its work effected. That work, instructive in music 
to an invaluable degree in this city, and far  be- 
yond it, will be felt for decades in the same 
way as the fall of the stone dropped in the 
water continues the circles beyond circles. But one 
thing may be remembered in assuagement of too-afflicted 
musical spirits; especially among people who measure 
justly the worth of Wagner and Wagnerianism. The 
repertory of the Opera House never was satisfactory, ex- 
cept as to Wagner. The directorial policy, even to the 
last, could nct or did not recognize thefact. Furthermore, 
the directors either in lack of knowledge or taste or econ- 
omy never saw to it that the noblest Wagnerian music- 
dramas were mounted and stage-managed with any due ar- 
proach to accuracy of taste or model—even those for which 
pressure was strongest from outside criticism and patron- 
age to secure their artistic completeness. Musically the 
Metropolitan House, in its best seasons, was on a par with 
Vienna, Dresden, Berlin (as Berlin is now), or a dozen other 
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scenery, for Wagnerian dramas, its vulgar or common- 
place mounting of new ones, its scenery in which the 
painter showed he knew or cared little for either history 
or composition in painting, whether landscape or histor- 
ical, in anything but makeshift appliances, the house 
began and abided during all its German years painfully 
defective. Not to be forgot are “Lohengrin,” ‘“Tann- 
haitiser,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” ** Rheingold,” “ Dusk of the Gods,” 
and ‘‘Huguenots,” settings, for example, as to surely 
observing, with respect to the best authorities and 
models, one of the three elements of a monastic vow 
—poverty—and an utter disregard of the other two. 
And what of the repertory? Allowing for *all the 
propriety of, gratifying and of profiting by the pub- 
lie’s enthusiasm for Wagner, the Opera House never 
found a German season to put on its stage one opera of 
Giuck’s or any of Mozart’s except * Don Giovanni,” nor 
one of any composer of the German romantic school save 
Weber. Andit ignored completely all save a very few 
most striking modern works, for which she rest of the 
German opera-houses often were promptest to compete and 
bring out. Itelected instead several scores unsuited or im- 
proper to its dignity. Whatever new operatic conditions 
may -come to this town, the Metropolitan’s noble, music- 
ally, pioneer service will not be disputed. But it is 
to be hoped that ignorance and indifference or false 
economy will not spoil the artistic unity of representations 
that shall be on as high a musical plane, when such 
ignorance and indifference and economy affect a kind of 
musical benefit, in which a broad repertory and a round 
staff of artistic supervisors and aids count for one-half 
of tne exigency. 





The editor of this department will be glad at any time 
to answer according to careful opinion, or inquiry, any 
questions relating to musical instructors, instruction, 
entertainments and kindred matters which may be ad- 
dressed to him by readers of this paper, who may desire to 
avail themselves of this city’s privileges of the sort. 








Views of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE election which took place on November 8th resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the Democratic Party. It 
was evident early on Wednesday morning that Mr. Cleve- 
land had gained a large majority of the electoral votes of 
the country. He not only carried the States that were 
expected to go Democratic, but Illinois and Indiana, Ohio 
and California, were reported as having changed their 
position from the Republican to the Democratic ranks. 
Later returns have indicated doubt with regard to Ohio 
and California, and up to the time of our going to press it 
seems probable that the official count will have to be made 
before the result will be known certainly. In any case, 
however, Mr. Cleveland has 267 electoral votes against 118 
for Mr. Harrisonand 26for Weaver. The People’s Party, 
under the lead of Mr. Weaver, showed a greater strength 
than wasanticipated. OneState after another was carried 
for them until they held full control in Kansas and North 
Dakota, which it had been supposed would be Republican. 
Full returns, so far as at present are available, are given 
below : 
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wut it is not only the executive thatis by the election 
returns handed over to the Democrats, but practically 
Congress. According to the best estimates there will be 
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Populists, as the representatives of the People’s Party or 
Farmers’ Alliance are termed. in the House the Republic- 
ans have made something of a gain, so that as nearly as 
can be estimated there will be about 211 Democrats; 
182 Republicans and 18 Populists. In the Senate the 
balance of power will be in the hands of the Popu- 
lists. In the House of Representatives the Demo- 
crats have a clear majority over all of 66. Turning to 
the more local elections, New York was carried by the 
Democratic Party with a great majority, the State 
going Democratic by nearly 50,000 majority. New York 
City gave Mr. Cleveland a plurality of nearly 77,000, an 
advance of 21,000 over the vote in 1888; Tammany Hall 
made a clean sweep of everything; the Legislature is 
Democratic, there being 17 Democratic Senators and 74 
Democratic Assemblymen agai nst 15 Republican Senators 
and 54 Republican Assemblymen. [n Massachusetts the 
Harrison electors carried the State by a plurality of 
24,000, but Governor Russell was re-elected. Pennsyl- 
vania gave Mr. Harrison a Republican plurality of 
about 50,000 and the Legislature, which el-cts a 
successor to United States Senator Quay, is Republican by 
at least 40 majority on the joint ballot. Ia Illinois Mr. 
Cleveland’s plurality, which is about 17,000, was occasioned 
by the very heavy vote in Chicago. The Democratic State 
ticket won by a reduced majority. Delaware was sup- 
posed at first to be Republican, but the latest returns give 
it to Mr. Cleveland by about 500 plurality. In Connecti- 
cut the Democratic plurality for President was about 
5,000; the House is Republican by a majority of 18, the 
Senate a tie. The greatest victory for the Fusionists was 
in Kansas. New Jersey went Democratic, not only on 
the Presidentiai election, but in State matters, Judge 
Werts defeating Mr. Kean heavily, The result took the 
entire people ‘by surprise, even the most sanguine of the 
Democrats not anticipating so widespread and complete a 
victory. The testimony of men on every hand is that it 
was due toa revolt against the McKinley tariff. 


....The week has been characterized by very heavy 
storms on sea and land. Several steamers were long over- 
due, ocecasioning much anxiety. No serious disasters, 
however, have been reported. A heavy snowstorm oc- 
curred on the night of November 9th, which in some places 
was so severe as to block the trains. 


.... There was a disturbance at Homestead on the after- 
noon of November 13th. Strikers and colored non-union- 
ists had a contest in the streets, in which three white men 
were wounded and two Negroes badly beaten. 


....Reports have been spread that Senator Sherman is 
intending to resign ; but he has authorized a denial, affirm- 
ing that he has nosuch intention. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Anarchists and Socialists are again at work in 
Europe. On November 8th an explosion occurred in Paris 
in the buildings of the Carmaux Mining Company, by 
which four police officials lost their lives and another was 
fatally injured. It was evidently in revenge for the strug- 
gle with the miners which was settled recently, inasmuch 
as the Anarchists everywhere expressed delight at the 
work. The police have been able as yet to find no clew to 
the authors of the explosion. In Ghent there was a violent 
demonstration of Socialists, inflammatory speeches being 
made in favor of universal suffrage. On the next day the 
Belgium workmen paraded the streets singing revolution- 
ary songs and shouting “‘ Long live universal suffrage!’’ 
and the day following there was a great Libera list demon- 
stration for the same purpose. ‘In Lisbon crowds gathered 
at the departure of the King and Queen to visit the Queen 
Regent of Spain, shouting revolutionary cries. 

....The disturbances in Austria-Hungary have come to 
a point in the resignation of the Hungarian Cabinet, led 
by Count Szapary. Ihe immetiate occasion was the bill 
makicg civil marriages compulsory. But a stronger 
motive undoubtedly was Hungarian jealousy of Austria. 
The resignation has been accepted, and it is reported that 
Dr. Alexander Werkele, Minister of Finance in the late 
Cabinet, has been invited to form a new Cabinet. 


....The Lord Mayor’s show in London was celebrated ‘n 
the usual way. There had been some fear of demonstra- 
tions by the workingmen, but there was no trouble. The 
Anti-Popery Association had requested to be allowed to 
have cars to follow the processioa, illustrating the methods 
of the Inquisition, the Huguenot massacre, etc., but this 
was promptly refused, and the crowd that gathered showed 
no sign that a Catholic Lord Mayor was unpopular. 


....The formal opening of the Columbus Exposition at 
Madrid occurred on November 1ith. The inaugural exer- 
cises took place in the grand reading hall, where thrones 
had been erected for the Queen Regent and the King and 
Queen of Portugal. The approach to the hall was paved 
with American minerals, a device the object of which was 
to represent the monarchs as treadiog on American soil. 

....Official dispatches received at Paris announce the 
capture of Cana, a short distance from Abomey, the capital 
of Dahomey. The fighting was desperate, the bahomans 


being commanded by the King in person, who punished 
any show of cowardice by instant death. 


....In Italy the elections have resulted in returning an 
increased majority for the Government. The Chamber of 


Deputies, which consists of 508 members, will have about 
388 Government members and only 120 in the opposition. 
The Ministry have all been re-elected. 


....A new Cabinet has been appointed in Hawaii: Pre- 
mier and Minister of Finance, W. H. Cornwell; Minister 


f Foreign Affairs, Joseph Newahi; Minister of the Inte- 
ec, Coan T. Gultek : Attorney-General, Charles 
Creighton. 


....The grea cotton strike continues, with no sign of 


abatement, altho there is reported to be a growing feeling 
that it will not last, not on account of weakness on either 





in the next Senate, 44 Democrats, 40 Republicans and 4 


side, but because of improving markets. 
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THE RESULT. 


THE Republican Party has suffered the most crushing 
defeat in its history. For anything to equal it we must 
look to the record of the Democratic Party during and 
immediately after the War, when it almost disappeared. 
Republican leaders had scarcely a doubt that Harrison 
and Reid would receive a safe majority of the electoral 
votes; but, the most favorable view that can be taken at 
the present writing is that Harrison will get one hundred 
and forty-nine out of the four hundred and forty-four 
votes composing the electoral college, leaving three hun- 
dred to be divided between Cleveland, who is quite sure 
of two hundred and sixty-nine, and Weaver, the Populist 
candidate, who will probably receive twenty-six. Cleve- 
land, of course, gets every State of the ‘solid South.” 
He carries, in addition, New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, besides getting 
five votes from Michigan. The Republican Party has 
saved all the New England States (except Connecticut)— 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Minnesota, part of Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, South Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California. Ohio is extremely close, and proba- 
bly the official count will transfer it to the Demo- 
cratic column. 

The result is overwhelming, and from a political 
point of view, disastrous. It only remains to ask what 
is the secret of it? It was asurprise even to the most 
sanguine Democrats. How shall it be accounted for ? 

Ardent tariff reformers will say that the Republican 
policy of Protection is responsible for it—and we sup- 
pose that thisis so, in large part. Evidently the working- 
man has been made to believe that McKinley prices are 
ruinous ; that the Republican arguments respecting the 
diversitication of industries and the consequent pro- 
tection of the wages of laborers is a mere campaign cry, 
and that he can just as well have low prices of living 
with high prices for labor as he can have high prices for 
labor with high prices for living. We do not admit that 
the prices for living are-comparatively high, but we say 
that evidently the workingman thinks so. The fact 
that the Republicans have carried Massachusetts by a 
very large majority, and have held Rhode Island, with 








every other New England State except Connécticut, 
indicates that Protection is not disregarded in the great 
manufacturing centers. It is in the middle West 
that the disaster to the Republican Party has been great- 
est. Illinvis, Indiana, Wisconsiz and Kansas have been 
lost to the Republican Party partly because of a feeling 
in the West that Protection is chiefly beneficial to the 
manufacturers and that the McKinley Tariff is too high. 

Doubiless this idea was one of the underlying causes 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, or Populist movement, which 
has robbed the Republican Party of so stanch a State as 
Kansas, and has transferred, also, the States of Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota and Wyoming from 
the Harrison to the Weaver column. Of course the Free 
Silver plank is a chief feature of the Weaver platform; 
and it is not strange that the great mining States should 
revolt from the sound money platform of the Republican 
Party. 

Another cause operating against the Republican Party, 
particularly in Wisconsin and Illinois, was the position 
taken by the Republican Legislatures with reference to 
compulsory education in English. We believe that these 
laws were most just and righteous and patriotic ; but the 
German Lutherans, of Wisconsin made common cause 
with the Roman. Catholics a few years ago, and carried 
the State against the Bennett Law and blotted it from 
the statute book. In Illinois a similar law has carried 
the German population over to the Democratic Party, 
and thus lost the State to Harrison. 

Another fact that is most apparent is that the masses 
in the great cities, excepting Philadelphia, where the 
leaven seems to be so strong that the foreign element 
becomes affected by it, are as a body almost solidly 
Democratic. This accounts for the overwhelming Demo- 
cratic vote in Chicago, and the vast increase in the Demo- 
cratic vote in New York City and Brooklyn. The for- 
eign element in our States is growing larger every year, 
and it is evident that it goes almost bodily to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

These are some of the reasons as we see them for the 
great change indicated by the elections of Tuesday. We 
have said nothing about the influence of the “Force” 
Bill. We doubt whether that played any important vart 
in any of the Republican States. We do not believe that 
it did. We donot believe that the vote of Tuesday, over- 
whelming as it was, expressed any dissatisfaction with 
the character and ability of President Harrison. It was 
not a choice between Harrison and Cleveland; it evi- 
dently was a choice between the policies which the two 
parties represent. 

Does it follow that the policies of the Republican 
Party should be abandoned? We cannot think so. We 
have the same confidence in the wisdom and justice and 
expediency of them that we had before the election. We 
have the same confidence in the character and purposes 
of the Republican Party, the same confidence in the 
ability and statesnianship of its honored leader, the re- 
tiring President. We also have the same lack of confi- 
dence «in the Democratic Party—its platform, its pur- 
poses, its candidates. We do not find a single sound 
reason for the confidence which the country has seemed 
to express in it by the vote of Tuesday. Its administra- 
tions in New York and New Jersey have been discredita- 
ble intheextreme. It is scarcely possible that the large 
majorities given last week in both these States to the 
dominant party can be regarded as an intelligent ap- 
proval of the corrupt practices of the Tammany, Hill 
and Abbeti régime. With such a record as the Demo- 
cratic Party has made in these and other States, the Re- 
publican Party would not dare face the people. 
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WHAT WILL BE THE OUTCOME? 


THE complete overthrow of Republican supremacy in 
the Administration and councils of the Federal Govern- 
ment, means the complete supremacy of the Democratic 
Party for at least two years from the 4th of March next. 
What will be the result to the nation? This question 
makes many minds anxious. 

We do not, of course, believe that it threatens in the 
slightest the continuance of our form of Government. 
Mr. Cleveland was President once, and his Administra- 
tion did not disturb the foundations of the Government 
in the leastdegree. Democrats do not want to divide or 
destroy the nation, nor would they knowingly adopt any 
policy designed to injure our business interests and re- 
verse the tide of our wonderful prosperity. It would be 
folly to deny the sincerity of their attachment to our na- 
tional institutions, or their general purpose to promote 
the best interests of the American people, as they under- 
stand those interests. The revolution in administration 
does not mean a revolution in government. 

But there is reason for solicitude, nevertheless, as to 
the outcome of the policies which the Democratic Admin- 
istration, sustained by both houses of Congress, is pledged 
to carry out. That pledge requires that the Tariff shall be 
revised with sole reference to the revenue required, with 
no regard to either capital or labor. . Such a revision 
means a change in our industrial conditions. Some indus- 
tries created and developed under the Tariff must decline 
and disappear, or a radical reduction in the chief cost 
of production—namely, labor, must be made. Our mar- 
kets will be opened to foreign producers on terms which 
we cannot meet without lessening the cost of pro- 








duction, In the processof readjustment itis inevitable 
that some interests will suffer The large vote must 
be interpreted as a vote of confidence in this policy, and 
the Party will be expected to apply it. Therefore, we 
look for a period of hesitation and uncertainty in busi- 
ness until the new tariff is enacted, and then for convul- 
sive efforts of capital and labor to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions. The class which will be most seri- 
ously affected is the laborers. 

Financial questions of great moment will arise. The 
Solid South is solid for Free Silver. The States which 
have gone for Weaver have pronounced against the Re- 
publican position on this question, and must be counted 
for Free Silver. The demand for this radical and ruin- 
ous measure will be almost irresistible. A Presidential 
veto may be interposed ; but the danger, even if the dis- 
aster is finally averted, will be unsettling. Democratic 
statesmen will be the financial leaders in the Senate as 
well as the House ; and where are the Democratic Sena- 
tors fitted to inspire public confidence equal to Sen- 
ators Sherman, Morrill and Aldrich? 

These are some of the reasons for grave solicitude. 
Perhaps the consciousness of almost absolute power may 
make the Democratic Party cautious and timid. It is to 
be hoped so; and yet while they have the supremacy it 
is desirable that their policies shall be fairly tried. We 
have no doubt what the result of the test will be. The 
masses require an object lesson. It will hurt the coun- 
try terribly, we fear; but it is well that it should be 
given. The people have certainly not called upon the 
Democratic Party to carry out Republican policies. 
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RICHARD HOVEY’S POEM. 


WE print, this week, one of the longest poems that we 
have ever put into Tue INDEPENDENT. It is unnecessary 
to say that we would not publish it if we did not believe 
it to be unusually good. It is an elegy on the death of 
the late Thomas W. Parsons, the translator of Dante’s 
‘<Inferno,” a friend of Longfellow’s, and one of the lit- 
erary club who devoted themselves for years to the study 
of Dante. He was a very quiet, reserved man, and the 
author of several literary volumes of verse in part pri- 
vately printed. He occupies some such place in Ameri- 
can poetry as Gray or Collins does in English poetry, not 
having written much, but extremely well. The poet is 
not living in the country who could have written a 
stronger, grander poem than that on ‘The Bust of 
Dante,” beginning : 

“ See from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 


How stern of lineament, how grim, 
The father was of Tuscan song.” 


He died at the age of seventy-three. 

Mr. Hovey’s elegy does not follow the classical exam- 
ple of Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas,” Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais.” and 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Thyrsis,” three of the great elegies of the 
English language. It is modern and American. It 
begins with a view of the marshes of Nova Scotia, see- 
ing which the poet seems to be looking upon the coast of 
Marshfield and Scituate, near which Parsons had his 
summer home. The poet is then described as the hermit 
thrush of singers. The marshes mourn for him; the 
sea, mad, despairing, lone, lamenting, unquelled, reck- 
less, is bidden to wail its dirge for him; the marauder 
Death is questioned of his fate; the Italian muse is 
called to his bier; then the muse of this Western beach 
that now mourns his loss and that of Whittier, two 
poets who died within a few days of each other—leaving 
only Holmes of the elder choir. He bids ber come and 
mourn with those of the succeeding generation of Sted- 
man and Miller, and then with those of the younger 
tribe. The painter who is mentioned is Mr. T. B. 
Meteyard, who was nearly related to Dr. Parsons; and 
‘*the Sicilian” is Luigi Monti, brother-in-law of Dr. 
Parsons, who was the original of the Sicilian in 
Longfellow’s ‘“‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,” as Parsons 
himself was the original of the Poet in the same 
volume. Vain is the effort given with word of 
grief or solace to comfort those that mourn. Yet 
not all in vain, for with the attempt there come, at 
least to him, calm and hope, and his soul turns from the 
bitterness and loss of death to its victory. He looks at 
the marshes and sees them in their serene delight. The 
sea is transformed and jubilant with its radiant spray. 
Again he invokes the exultant, dauntless Sea and Death 
her bridegroom. He sees the poet carried by the sea 
captain, Death, across the ocean into the havens of the 
further shore, down whose dim banks old comrades come 
to greet him, and upon whose hills is the city of the liv- 
ing God. There before him the vision of the godhead is 
unrolled, and the singer asks Death why, with all this 
gift to bestow, he has held his peace ; a silence which he 
disdains to break for the comfort of weaklings, knowing 
that strong men will meet hiscoming with courage and 
faith. The poem comes to its climax on a plane of ex- 
ultation which is surpassed only by Milton's elegy. At 
the close the author comes back again to the marshes 
and looks out to sea, and ends with a strain like that 
with which he began, except that it is in the major key 
of hope as he sees the ships (or are they the souls of the 
passing dead ?) sinking below the horizon each on its dis- 
tant voyage. 

We admire in the poem a lofty conception, a large and 
free execution, a clear plan, and a firm execution, It is 
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a poem of noble structure, There is about it not the 
mere mechanical excellence of academic verse writers, 
but thought and power as well. It is not easy for us to 
foretell what may be in the future for a young man who 
can do such work as this. It is certainly one of the most 
memorable poems which have been published for many 
a day, and will, we think, be numbered among the.great 
elegies of the language. 

Richard Hovey was born in Normal, IIl., in 1864, but 
speat his childhood and youth in Washington. He was 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1885, pursued a par- 
tial course in divinity at the General Theological Semi- 
nary in this city, and has since given himself to a very 
thorough study of literature in this country and in 
Paris. He is an excellent classical scholar, an adept in 
philosophy, and has been one of the lecturers in the 
Summer School of Philosophy with Thomas Davidson 
and Dr. William T. Harris. He has published two little 
volumes of verse, one ‘‘ The Laurel ” (1889), and the other 
*Launcelot and Guenevere” (1891). Another book, 
Gandolfo,” will appear this year. The poem which we 
publish this week certainly gives promise of a noble 
career. 
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A PAUPER STATE. 


It is a very curious condition of things which Presi- 
dent Schurman exposes in his inaugural address as 
President of Cornell University, 

Here are the facts in a nutshell. The Morrill Land 
Grant bill provided for a donation of.public land to the 
various States to be located and sold for educational pur- 
poses. This land was allotted by the State to Cornell 
University, and by the extremely good management of 
Mr. Cornell, the lands given to New York sold for seven 
dollars per acre, while those of the other States have 
been disposed of at an average of one dollar per acre. 

From this and other funds Cornell University has 
property worth eight million dollars, with an income of 
half a million. The State of New York has given to 
Cornell University, which is really its State University, 
never one cent of money for endowment or buildings. 
All it has done is to select Cornell University as the re- 
c'pient of the bounty of the nation. But the State of 
New York requires the University to provide free educa- 
tion to four hundred and fifty students who are resi- 
dents of the State. It does not pay for their education ; 
it makes no appropriation whatever. All it has done is 
to have made selection of Cornell; and for that little 
service it demands of Cornell a service in return which 
costs not less than $150,000 every year for the free 
educatioa of its young men and women. The university 
isnot the beneficiary of the State ; the State is the bene- 
ficiary of the institution, and the State, wrongfully we 
think, compels the institution to give to it $150,000 a year. 

Now this is a very extraordinary and anomalous con- 
dition of things. President Schurman says that the 
university is very much hampered for funds to do its 
work. Its plans are very large; its students are many; 
its expenses are enormous. We agree with President 
Schurman that it would be equity for the State either to 
make an annual appropriation to its chief university or 
to cease to bea sturdy pauper, compelling the trustees of 
the institution, by their own liberal gifts, to educate one 
hundred and fifty students free of charge. 











REFORM IN THE COPTIC CHURCH. 


WE give in our missionary columns this week an ac- 
count of one of the most significant incidents that have 
occurred in the East for a long time. There has been 
what really amounts to a revolution in the Coptic 
Church. The Patriarch has been summarily returned 
to the monastery from which he was called some years 
ago, and has been replaced by a vicar. The significance 
of the event lies, however, not so much in the change 
itself, as in the fact that it has been brought about by 
the laymen of the Coptic Church, in the interests of a 
broad education and an educated and salaried ministry. 

The Copts have not figured very prominently before 
the public. Gentle in their character, without the self- 
assertion of the Greeks or Armenians, they have, ever 
since the time of the early Church, been content to let 
their spiritual leaders rule them with an iron hand. 
There has never been among them the keen intellectual 
discussion which characterized the other Levantine 
countries. Alexandria, which might be thought to show 
an exception, was always, as it still is, more Greek than 
Ezyptian. Under Moslem rule they have seldom brought 
themselves into prominence, being outstripped in public 
life by the Syrians and others who crowded in from the 
North. The shrewdness which so often characterizes a 
subject race, however, has not failed them, and little by 
little they are gaining the leading place, in Upper 
Egypt, as agriculturists ; in Lower Egypt, as traders, 
British rule has furnished still more incentive for ad- 
vance, and they are now claiming their natural position 
in the affairs of State as well as in the management of 
community matters. 

In this they have found themselves very seriously 
hampered by the condition of the schools, and the con- 
stant opposition of the clergy whenever any suggestion 
of change or improvement was made, Other communi- 
ties have had anadvantage in the fact that the ancient 





tion, has a close relation to the spoken language, and 
tho not spoken by the people is understood by a fair 
proportion of the clergy. This is especially true of the 
Armenian and Greek Janguages. The Coptic, however, 
is absolutely an unknown tongue, even to the priests. 
The result has been that the only schools where a thor- 
ough education could be obtained, available to Coptic 
young men, have been the Governmentschools and those 
of the mission of the American United Pre=byterian 
Church. The former are Mohammedan, the latter Prot- 
estant, and in both the influences are so strong that any 
young man who comes out of them is pretty sure to have 
lost most of his traditional beliefs. The result has 
been clear to both clergy and laity. The priests saw that 
the Church was losing its hold on the very class of peo- 
ple upon whom she must rely for the future. Patriotic 
laymen recognized that their national life was beirg little 
by little dissipated, until in all probability the Coptic 
nationality would soon exist only in name and history. 
Something must be done. The clergy, bound by the 
traditions of the most conservative branch of the East- 
ern Church, refused to do anything. For themselves they 
had little to fear. Through centuries of ecclesiastical 
despo:ism they had succe*ded in amassing immense 
wealth. Having the entire control, under Moslem rule, 
of the settlement of estates, they had not only levied a 
heavy tax on every will registered in the courts, but had 
secured large bequests. Moreover, their number has 
steadily diminished. Monasteries that once were 
crowded have become almost empty, and their income, 
divided among fewer persons, gave each a larger share. 
True, there was no system in the administration of their 
great estates, and it was practically a grab game among 
priests, bishops and Patriarch, in which the shrewdest 
secured the most. Yet, after all, the weakest was not 
left unprovided for, and most, if not all, felt that self- 
interest bound them to the ancient o‘der of things. 

One fact offered a chance of relief. The laity have 
always held a higher place in the Oriental churches than 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and when occasion re- 
quired have been more forward to assert their rights. 
The shrewd Albanians, who sought to make an Empire 
for themselves in the Nile Valley, took advantage of 
what had been from earliest times a tradition in the 
Coptic Church, and the Khedives formed a committee 
who should be consulted in all matters pertaining to the 
temporal affairs of the Coptic community. This com- 
mittee was composed almost entirely of laymen, and has 
been quietly but steadily strengthening its hold. At the 
time of the election of the present Patriarch they 
thought that they had found one upon whom they 
could rely. For a while all went weil, and Pa- 
triarch and Committee worked together harmoni- 
ously. Gradually, however, it became evident that the 
two parties represented interests that were irreconcila- 
ble. The Reform party, urgent for better schools, real- 
izing that there was a large income which really be- 
longed to the nation, sought to secure it for the nation’s 
welfare. More than that, recognizing that education 
required not only money but teachers, and that it was 
inevitable that the clergy should furnish the teachers, 
sought to improve their training. The clergy imme- 
diately took alarm. Not only was their personal income 
endangered, but their very pre-eminence was at stake. 
The Patriarch hesitated, but finally cast in his lot with 
the clergy in favor of the old order of things, and the 
Reform party saw that some very vigorous action must 
be taken. The Patriarch could not be deposed, but the 
Government might refuse to recognize him. Accord- 
ingly appeal was made to the Khedive, a vicar was ap- 
pointed—one in sympathy with the Reform party—and 
the Patriarch was summarily remanded to his monas- 
tery, together with one of the bishops who had been 
especially prominent in supporting him. 

What the result will be it is too soon yet to forecast 
accurately. Such movements,however, seldom if ever go 
backward, and in all probability the old rule in the Cop- 
tic Church is at an end, and the branch of the Eastern 
Church which has been the most closely bound in tradi- 
tion and ignorance, bids fair to take the lead in educa- 
tion. The question that faces all interested in that land, 
is whether this new education shall be distinctively 
Christian, or under those French influences that have 
worked such havoc elsewhere in the Levant. The mis- 
sionaries realize the dangers as well as appreciate the 
hope, and are doing their best to meet the emergency. 
They need and should have the most cordial, unstinted 
support of their supporters at home. 
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THE FRENCH CONCORDAT. 


It is amazing what is the recuperative power of France 
under the tremendous burden of her debt and her taxes. 
But this burden is almost more than she can bear, and 
we are not surprised that among the projects for relief is 
one for the revocation of the Concordat. 

Let one consider how general is the subvention which 
the State gives tothe Church ia France. Remember that 
itis not for one Church ; it is for all Churches—for the 
Catholic, the Lutheran, the Presbyterian, the Reformed 
and Jewish. It is for France and also for her colonies, 
for Algeria, where every Mohammedan mosque is sup- 
ported by the State, for Tonquin, for Senegambia and 











language, which everywhere forms the basis of educa- 


millions of francs, This drain upon the resources of the 
State could be stopped but for the fact that the Concordat 
with the Pope nearly one hundred years ago prevents. 
It has been regularly agreed that France should pay to 
the Catholic Church the support of its clergy ; and it is 
claimed that the Church has a right to demand this, 
because the Government took possession of large estates 
belonging to the Church. We do not care now to enter 
again into a discussion of the justice of this claim. Just 
or unjust, some method ought to be found by which the 
only righteous condition under which a Church can exist, 
that of freedom and independence, can be secured for the 
Churchesof France. It is not for us now to say whether 
any property should be given back to the Church, but 
this we know, that the condition of the Churches in 
France, Protestant as well as Catholic, is simply sad, and 
their life has been sapped by their dependence upon the 
State. They are impoverished in purpose and in attain- 
ment; their life is taken away and their faith greatly 
exhausted. 

During the last year or two the Pope has taken active 
part in supporting the French Republic. He has severe- 
ly rebuked bishops and clergy and laymen who have 
maintained a hostile attitude and sought the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy or Empire. But there is now 
a rising tide of feeling in favor of the abolition of the 
Concordat. It may not come this year. It may be de- 
layed some time ; but it need not surprise us at any time 
to have a Liberal and Radical majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies vote in favor of a free Church in a free 
State, following the lead of Jules Ferry and De Frey- 
cinet. Could the Pope’s love for the Republic of France, 
which has doubtless been somewhat increased by his ad- 
miration of the Republic of America, stand such a strain 
as that? We cannot help asking how far it is a genuine 
love for the Republic and a belief in it which has influ- 
enced him, and how far it is a despair that he can 
secure any temporal dominion over Rome so long as 
Italy maintains its relation to the Triple Alliance. Is it 
to be supposed that he really does cherish a hope that 
Rome shall again be detached from Italy and be put 
under the rule and government of the Holy See? If he 
really thinks this, then he must expect this result to be 
secured through the aid of France, and France only; and 
it might be politically wise for him to cultivate the 
French Republic. But one who wants teraporal power 
could not submit without indignation to the separation 
of Church and State in France. He would consider ita 
a terrible indignity if the State refused to pay the sup- 
port of the Catholic clergy. Americans, whether Cath- 
olics or Protestants, can have nosuch feeling. It is im- 
possible to stir up in them any enthusiasm in favor of 
taking Rome away from Italy and giving it to the Pope, 
or any feeling of respect for a Church which takes its 
money and its rule from the State. They hail as the 
charter of their independence that first Amendment to 
the American Constitution which pronounces against 
any connection of Church and State. And whatis good 
for America is good for France. 

When the abolition of the Concordat takes place then 
we may hope for a rapid religious advance in the French 
Republic. In anticipation of this we hear rumors of the 
possible organization of the Gallican Church, which 
shall embrace Pére Hyacinthe and his followers, and 
which might easily secure Episcopal succession, if that 
were desired, through the three dissident Port Royalist 
bishops. There is a special activity and hopefulness 
about this movement at present, which is represented in 
this country by Madam Loyson, who is now visiting the 
United States, of which country she is a native. The 
various Protestant bodies of France have been well rep- 
resented in this country by M. Bertrand, Mrs. Booth- 
Clibborn, and the agencies of the McAll Mission. We shall 
be glad to have further interest also directed towara 
Pére Hyacinthe Loyson’s work. It has the affectionate 
support of Theodore Moned, M. Mettetal, ex-President 
of the Lutheran Church in France, and many others: 
and our own correspondent, Professor Allier. bas not 
long ago called attention to it. We do not know any 
more economical way of helping the cause of religious 
faith in France than by giving sympathy and aid to this 
work, : 





Editorial Votes. 


Ir is the pressure of the letters from foreign missiona- 
ries, and the report of the opening of the trial of Professor 
Briggs for heresy, which compel us to add four pages this 
week. The most notable article in the paper is the long 
poem by Richard Hovey, of which we speak elsewhere. 
The relation of the public schools to crime is discussed by 
A. Tolman Smith, of the Bureau of Education ; Dr. Deems 
describes a recent visit to Amherst College; A. Hastings 
Ross, D.D., defends his scheme for the government of Con- 
gregational societies against the criticism of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT ; President Boardman discusses the philosophy 
of the Book of Job; Helen E. Smith has a practical article 
onthe Virtue of Endurance; A Scotch divine gives some 
curious facts about Presbyterian High Churchism in 
Scotland ; school life ina French convent is described by 
Mrs. G. B. Stanton; Mr. Stoddard Dewey continues his 
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investigation into the true story of Columbus and Pinzon; 
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Miss Hetta L. H. Ward describes the New York School of 
Applied Design for Women, and Mr. Stevenson reports the 
important musical events of the week. There is a long 
and admirable story by Gilbert Parker and shorter stories 
by Marion P. Bowen and Clara J. Denton; and poems by 
Elizabeth Stoddard and Louise J. R. Chapman. 


A WRITER, who does not care to have his name signed to 
his article, which we shall therefore not publish in full, 
quotes our remark that ‘“‘ we would rather have the Con- 
gregationalists stay out of the South than to have them 
build up churches which shall perpetuate the color line and 
color prejudice’’; and replies to us that they are there in 
the South nevertheless, thousands of them from the North, 
and they do not propose to ask our permission. Yes, they 
are, and we are glad to have them there; and we are glad 
to have them go and stay as Congregationalists if they 
will maintain the honorable record of their denomination. 
If they have not the grace and Christian courage to main- 
tain the attitude which their fathers have maintained at 
the North against slavery and its resultant wrongs and to 
allow equal official and ecclesiastical rights to Negroes, 
then by all means let them leave their Congregationalism 
behind them and join one of the Southern Churches which 
already occupy the ground, and which separate the two 
races in the Church militant, while awaiting the possibil- 
ity of a miraculous conversion after they reach the Church 
triumphant, Our correspondent, who left a home in the 
Western Reserve of Ohio seven years ago to settle in 
Florida, and who was brought up on the diet of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, tells us that just as a farmer going South must 
learn new conditions and methods, and adapt himself to 
them, so must the Christian or the politician. Possibly; 
yet itis news to us that right and wrong were such acci- 
dental and contingent things like soil and climate that 
one’s attitude toward them might change with a change 
of latitude. Congregationalists had been teaching for 
years that caste in India was wrong, and that missionaries 
must give it no quarter in the Church of Christ; but now 
we learn that they were all wrong, that farmers and Chris- 
tians must change their methods when they migrate, and 
that caste, and we suppose the Saloon and the Lottery, are 
indifferent matters of climate and condition. 


OUR correspondent adds : 

I have read the letter of Mr. McDaniel very carefully two or 

three times, and it seems to me like a kind, candid, fraternal 
communication. The brother from Macon asks for an opinion as 
to the propriety of the proposed action on the part of his church. 
The opinion is given in all candor, and the reasons which prompt 
it. These reasons seemed entirely conclusive to Mr. McDaniel, 
living as he has for years in the midst of those people. To the 
editor of THe INDEPENDENT, living five or six hundred miles 
away, they appear differently. 
Precisely. Mr, McDaniel has the standard by which he 
learned, under the conditions of slavery, to distinguish 
between Christians; to us things appear different. The 
Macon Congregatiofial Church wished to join the local 
conference of Congregational churches. The Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendent, Mr. McDaniel, replied that the 
churches in the conferenee were white and the Macon 
church was colored, and that for this reason the applica- 
tion had better not be made. Imagine such an answer 
given in the Western Reserve to a Negro or Scandinavian 
or Bohemian church! No matter how “kind, candid or 
fraternal’’ such a reply might be; at the next meeting of 
conference that Superintendent would hear something ring 
in his ears. Our correspondent continues: 

If ten colored men should undertake to rent a block of ten of 
the best pews in any of the leading churches of New York or 
Brooklyn, the trustees would be compelled to use about the 
same logic toward the colored brethren that Mr. McDaniel em- 
ployed toward Mr. McLean. 

We do not believe it. If true it is not a church of Christ. 
He continues : 

If two colored families should manage to get hold of the pews 

in front and rear of the one occupied by THE INDEPENDENT 
editor, I will hazard the opinion that he would either change his 
pew or his church. 
And we will hazard the opinion that under such cir- 
eumstances he would urge colored Christian gentlemen to 
take those pews with somewhat more earnestness than he 
would ask white Christian gentlemen to do so. 


THe article by A. Hastings Ross, D.D.,in reply to an 
editorial of ours for which we make room this week, does 
not correct any errors of ours, but pursues an argument 
for positions which we had controverted. If we spoke of 
**Dr. Ross’s plan,” that is what everybody else called it. 
It is a fact, as we stated it, that two of those who signed 
the report with him withdrew their support and favored a 
different plan. As to the “inductive” method of studying 
the Congregational institutions, Dr. Ross admits that 
American induction gives him no support. We will not 
trouble ourselves to discuss his foreign precedents. Dr. 
Ross refers us to a paper of his published in The Biblio- 
theca Sacra, in which he argues that New England Con- 
gregationalism has been in every way wrong and discred- 
ited in all the years of its history. The list of his specifi- 
cations isa long one. We have read that article, and it 
appears to us to give a curiously perverse view of the 
history, contradicting the whole series of Congregational 
authorities—Punchard, Bacon and Dexter. What shall 
we say of a man who calls the council an “abnormal 
development,” who seems to want to restore the consocia- 
tionism of Connecticut, which was discarded certainly not 
under any influence which can be traced to the time when 
there was an established Church in that State, and who 
calls his type of Congregationalism the only trie type? 
This is revolution, not reform. 


Mr. BLAINE’s friends were not over active in the 
late campaign. They gave an open but merely formal 
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support to the ticket. They have theirreward. Thefarm- 
ers of Kansas, Colorado, North Dakota and other Weaver 
States forsook the Republican Party and principles and 
helped to add to the glory of Democratic victory by making 
Republican defeat more disastrous. They have their re- 
ward. The workingman listened to the voice of the Dem- 
ocratic orators and believed them when they said that he 
could have his living with much lower prices and the wages 
of his labor undiminished. He may have his reward, 
altho doubtful. Some intelligent Republican voters, with 
cynical indifference, neglected to vote, declaring that they 
had no interest in the result. They will have their reward. 
Some ardent friends of the present splendid Indian policy, 
voted for tariff reform in preference. They will have their 
reward, 


THANKSGIVING is a good time to preach about the worth 
of the home. It is noteworthy that the national bodies of 
the Episcopalians avd Congregationalists have recently 
directed the attention of their constituencies to the family 
and its needs. Every year this subject is growing in im- 
portance, and happily in public interest. Far beyond the 
value of the gains in the reform of our marriage and 
divorce laws is the tendency we find toward a wholesome 
interest in bringing the best religious and educational 
forces to bear upon the study and improvement of our 
American homes. For this is what the increasing atten- 
tion to sociology in our theological seminaries and colleges 
means. And an interesting article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for November on “Sociology in the Higher Education of 
Women,” shows that some are looking earnestly to the 
colleges for women as training places for a special work 
which they can do better than men. 


SUFFICIENT attention has not been paid to the visit made 
by the two Episcopalian bishops, Wilmer, of Alabama, and 
Coxe, of Western New York, as representatives of the Gen- 
eral Convertion’s Commission on Church Unity, to the Bal- 
timore Presbyterian Synod. They were introduced to the 
Synod, and Bishop Coxe said that in the effort for Church 
unity on the basis of the Chicago-Lambeth four propo- 
sitions, the bishops had found little encouragement from 
any source except from the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
He said : 

“To reflect on the union of the Presbyterians and ourselves in 
one organic body; to see what might be done, surely these objects 
ought to animate us to pray and work for a better result.” 


‘The bishop spoke briefly of the great works which the 


Churches could accomplish more effectually if united, In 
closing he said : 

“Inheriting differences which we did not create, we must await 
a proper time for the result we desire ; but I have no doubt there 
are many ways in which we can work together, and as to the final 
and grand result, we must leave that to God.” 


How much does this mean? Increasing fellowship and 
more recognition, which is best of all; but we presume it 
means very little in the way of organic union. 


....The petty character of the differences between the 
Balkan States which hinder their normal development 
has recently received a curious illustration. Twenty-five 
years agoa rich Greek Albanian resident in Rumania died 
and left his fortune to a relative, with the condition that a 
large portion of it should revert to the benefit of agricul- 
ture and manufacturing interests in Greece. That rela- 
tion died recently, and the Greek Government called for 
the administration of the estate, which is very large, in 
accordance with the will. The Rumanian Government 
having of late years passed a law forbidding the transfer 
of property to foreign legatees, has refused the demaad of 
the Greek Government. The Greek representative at 
Bucharest was summarily withdrawn, the Rumanian 
minister at Athens called for his papers and all diplomatic 
relations between the two Governments were severed. Of 
course all sorts of explanations aregiven. Greek residents 
in Rumania having been placed under the protection of 
the Russian Consul, the difficulty is immediately charged 
to the account of Russian intrigue. That Russia may turn 
it to account is very possible, but itis far more likely that 
it is merely a manifestation of absurdly petty jealousies 
that will appear even in the conduct of so able a man as 
Mr. Tricoupis. That anything serious will result we do 
not believe. 


....Here is a letter such as we not infrequently receive. 
Semetimes we have had a fund on hand provided by some 
benevolent man to meet such cases, but have none now: 


I have made a personal effort, to secure enough subscribers to 
THE INDEPENDENT to renew my own; but the several families of 
intellectual character in my parish already take it, and the rest 
being farmers and simple folks seem satisfied with their country 
paper. I am very sorry, forI am unable to pay out of my salary 
$2.00 per annum without injury to my family of six. Ishall be de- 
prived of my greatest help, for I have studied Taz INDEPENDENT 
asI do a text-book. I owe much of my advancement to it. 


Funds havemany times been placed in our hands, to meet 
just such calls as the above—from worthy clergymen. 
Those who would like to do good to this special class can 
have the opportunity by providing THE INDEPENDENT with 
the money. To such clergymen our charge will be only 
$2 per annum. We ask those who have the means to help 
a good cause to respond to this call. 


.... We still have the tailings of the Cahensley controversy. 
Some weeks ago there was a meeting of German priests in 
Newark, N. J., which passed some vigorous resolutions in 
support of Mr. Cahensley and his propositions. Father 
Corrigan, of Hoboken, who has the largest secular parish 
church in the United States, and thelargest parochial free 
school edifice perhapsin the world, wrote a Jetter last week 
in which he speaks of their meeting as a part *‘ of the sense- 
less conspiracy to Germanize this country by means of the 
Catholic Ch .” He calls them ‘foreign mcnks,” in no 
way representative of the body of “noble German-Amer- 





ican priests in the Newark diocese,”’ who have “not 
come here as hirelings to scatter firebrands of race and 
nationality in our midst.” We may quote the following 
Parthian shot with which he concludes bis letter: 

“Those gentlemen assert that the Pope blessed the Newark 
Congress that adjourned September 28th. The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, of October 29th, denies the sending of the blessing. I shall be 
glad, however, to know that the Pope blessed them, tho after 
many long days of. hesitation, for they were sadly in need of it, 
and [ trust it will do them good.” 


....It is interesting to note the varied terms by which 
British relations to Central Africa are described. Those 
who claim to look dispassionately on the Uganda ques- 
tion speak of the “ sphere of influence”; the Germans call 
it the “sphere of interest,’’ while The Times prefers to 
claim it as ‘‘ our sphere of moral responsibility.” 


....In a brief business letter from a well-known Repub- 
lican the following postscript is added : 


The Lord reigneth—until the fourth of March. 


Yes, and ‘‘He whose right it is’ to rule and reign among 
all the nations of the earth will continue thus to reign to 
the end. Don’t worry or be frightened, O ye of little faith. 


...-One of the most shameful devices by which it has been 
proposed to draw the color line is that which has been 
seriously offered in the city council of Richmond, Va., to 
have the seats in the public parks painted, some white and 
some black, and to allow only white people to sit on the 
white seats and black people on the black seats. It has not 
passed yet, and wedo not think it will, considering that a 
law for separate street cars for the two races was defeated 
in the last Legislature of Virginia. 


....Friends of the Prohibition Party have taken great 
delight in comparing themselves with the old Abolition- 
ists. There is one serious difference. The Abolitionists 
managed to increase their vote frota year to year until 
they became the dominant party. In Massachusetts the 
Prohibitionists have decreased their vote from year to year, 
and in the last election fell considerably below the five per 
cent. limit which entitles them to have the names of their 
candidates printed at the expense of the State. 


...-If one wants to see how an honest Catholic student 
of American history can score another who distorts his- 
tory to make out that the Catholics were on the side of 
Washington and the Rebels in the War of the American 
Revolution, let him read in Griffin’s Journal the criticism 
of Professor Brophy’s lecture on ‘‘ The Church and Liber- 
ty,” at the Catholic Summer School. It makes mince-meat 
of the Professor. 


....-One of the most interesting sessions of the meeting of 
the Christians at Work at Tremont Temple, Boston, last 
week, was devoted to the stereopticon The Rev. James H. 
Ross, of Somerville, and the Rev. C. E. Ameron, of Spring- 
field, were very enthusiastic on its value for Sunday serv- 
ices. We have known it used for evening services to great 
advantage. New times require new metho‘s. 


....Dr. John Hall,in a sermon preached last Sunday, 
said that in all the long period of his ministry, and with 
large congregations, he did not remember a single member 
of his church that had become a prison convict.* He called 
attention to the fact that a very small proportion of the 
convicts came from the fourteen million members of evan- 
gelical churches. 


.... This is an extraordinary and not very creditable para- 
graph which we find in an advertisement printed by a Flor- 
ida land company in some of our best Northern magazines. 
Among the advantages of the place are: ‘‘ No Negroes, no 
liquor, no malaria.” Wedo not wonder that one of our 
intelligent Negro subscribers writes to us objecting to the 
collocation. 


.... Governor Boies, the Democratic head of the Iowa ad- 
ministration, announced to some friends before the elec- 
tion that the projected development of his large property 
interests in Kansas, would depend on the defeat of the 
Weaver ticket. Ifthe latter should win he expected con- 
ditions unfavorable to the investments he contemplated. 


....- The Broadway Tabernacle, in this city, has done a 
very handsome and appreciative act in making Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor pastor emeritus at a salary of $5,000. For 
some years the society has also most generously paid the 
annual premium on an endowment policy in hisname which 
will fall due next year, and will then amount to $33,000. 


...-Great and undeserved blame is being laid at the 
door of Chairman Carter. The defeat on election day was 
not due to the conduct of the campaign. Quay could not 
have saved the day. The combination of circumstances, 
and the incoherence of the Republican constituency were 
too much for any generalship. 


.... The attention of the Methodist Missionary authori- 
ties being called to a violation in Bulgaria of the agree- 
ment made years ago with the American Board, they 
promptly rectified the matter, withdrawing the new mis- 
sion begun inadvertently in the territory of the Board 
This is highly honorable. 


....A member of the Methodist General Missionary Com- 
mittee, in session in Baltimore, a distinguished divine and 
teacher, took a trip to Washington Thursday night, just 
to see it once more, he said, under Republican rule. 


.... Tammany, Hill and Sheehan ‘were true as steel this 
time. This seems to give color to the report of an under- 
standing between them and Cleveland, when the latter 
dined with the bosses in October. 


....lowa, stanchly Republican on the national ticket, 
when it has been Democratic in State elections, is one of 
the surprises of the 7th of November. 


. ..Judging from the vote of Ohio the wool-growers 
want free wool. Perhaps they will get it, 
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THE METHODIST MISSIONARY COMMITTEE. 
‘ANNUAL SESSION. 


‘« In the shadow of the great political disaster,” as one 
of the members described it, the General Com- 
mittee of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church met in Baltimore the morning following 
the fateful day of November. Many, indeed most of 
the members of the committee, are ardent supporters of 
the policies of the Republican Party, and not afew of 
them, including some of the bishops, sat up the night 
before until two o’clock receiving election news. They 
went to bed comfortless and waked in the morning with 
leaden skies over them and the political outlook as dark 
as midnight. How this political revolution affects the 
interests of the Missionary Society does not appear at 
first thought. I will explain further on. 

The General Committee is composed of all the bishops, 
eighteen in number, including the missionary bishops 
of Africa and India ; the five secretaries of the Society, 
counting in Dr. Reid, the senior secretary; the two 
treasurers, one in New York, the other in Cincinnati; 
fourteen representatives of the Mission Districts of the 
Church, and fourteen representatives of the Board of 
Managers of the Society. 

The representatives of the Mission Districts, into which 
the whole Church is divided, are appo®xcd by the Gen- 
eral Conference; the representatives of the Board of 
Managers are elected by the Board itseM. The Board of 
Managers, which is the administrative or executive 
body of the Society, consists of thirty-two ministers and 
thirty-two laymen, and the bishops. It is the province 
of the General Missionary Committee to determine what 
fields shall be occupied as foreign missions, the number 
of persons to be employed in connection with the mis- 
sions, and the amounts necessary for the support of each. 
It also determines the amount to be expended in the 
bounds of each conference for domestic missions. The 
committee has nothing to do with the disbursement of 
the moneys ; 1t simply appropriates the various amounts 
to foreign and domestic missions, and leaves the admin- 
istration in the hands of the Board of Managers, which 
meets monthly in New York City. The committee is 
made up of various classes of persons, as will be seen, 
and each is in a position to give special information re 
specting some part of the home or foreign field. The 
bishops are itinerant superintendents who are continually 
visiting the foreign as well as the home fields, and there 
is always one or more of them able to represent each 
mission and its needs as it comes up for consideration. 
Theo there are the secretaries, who have, of course, large 
information to draw upon. The representatives of the 
various Mission Districts understand the needs of the 
domestic missions within their respective districts. The 
bishops preside over the deliberations of the commitiee 
in turn, beginning with the senior bishop, Dr. Bowman. 
The sessions are held in the morning and afternoon, 
leaving the evening free for mass meetings and the work 
of sub-committees. 

At the opening session of the committee on Wednes- 
day morning, November 8th, Dr. Sanford Hunt, the 
treasurer, presented the financial statement for the year, 
from which it appeared that the cash receipts of the 
Society for the year ending October 3ist, 1892, were 
$1,257,872 against $1,228,888 in the previous year, show- 

ing a net increase of $24,484 the present year. Of the 
total receipts $1,119,896 came from Conference collec- 
tions, indicating an increase of $41,354; legacies yielded 
$122,678, an increase of $5,163 ; from other sources $14,- 
798 was received, indicating a decrease of over $3,000. 
The receipts are the largest in the history of the Seciety. 
The million line was reached and crossed in 1887, and in 
every successive year, excepting 1888, there has been a 
steady advance. Secretary McCabe, who raised the cry 
of a *‘ million for missions,” now desires to raise a mil- 
lion and a quarter for missions from collections only, not 
including legacies and receipts from other sources. As 
the treasurer’s report showed an apparent balance in the 
treasury of upward of $44,000 at the close of the year 
against $25,303 in the previous year, the committee 
arose and sang the Doxology. 

The first busivess of the committee, after hearing the 
report of the treasurer, was to fix the amount to be ap- 
propriated for the coming year. ‘This bas always been a 
subject of a good deal of discussion. There are those of 
the committee who hold that it is a wise policy to ap- 
propriate a considerably larger amount every year and 
call upon the Church to furnish the money. They say 
that unless the standard is raised each successive year 
the Church cannot be expected to increase its contribu- 
tions. This year there was uo discussion whatever. 
Bishop Fowler, who is usually among the sanguine 
members of the committee, proposed that the amount 
to be appropriated be fixed at $1,275,000—an advance on 
the receipts the past year of only about $18,000. He did 
not explain why he proposed so moderate an increase. 
Dr. Buckley, who made a few remarks on the motion, 
thought that a small addition only ought to be made. 
The general thought seemed to be that owing to the un- 
certainties of the future a large increase would probably 
result in making a large debt at the end of the year. It was 


to unsettle the business and financial interests of the 
country, and that the Society could not reasonably ex- 
pect a large increase of receipts over the previous year. 
The amount proposed by Bishop Fowler was adopted 
without dissent, and then it was resolved to divide it be- 
tween the foreign and domestic fields in the proportion 
of 55 per cent. to the former and 45 per cent. to the lat- 
ter, after deducting $119,000 for the contingent, inci- 
dental, office and publication expenses, and the salaries 
of the t*o missionary bishops. This made the amount 
to be appropriated to foreign missions $635,800, and the 
amount to be devoted to home missions $520,200. The 
amount devoted to foreign missions is larger by nearly 
$13,000 than that appropriated last year. 

The committee then proceeded to appropriate to the 
various missions in the foreign fields the $635,800 voted 
for this purpose, beginning with Africa and taking up 
each field in order. Africa last year received a little 
over $5,000. of which $1,250 was for educational work. 
Bishop Taylor, the missionary bishop of Africa, was 
present and represented his work there. He also sub- 
mitted a report of the work of the year, from which, 
however, it was difficult to get very much - definite in- 
formation. In his address he explained that his policy 
is to get hold of the young. To this end he has estab- 
lished nurseries at various points into which he receives 
young children. He entered into an explanation of the 
Bible doctrine of salvation to show that all children, 
before reaching the age of accountability, are justified 
by the grace of God. He claimed that African infants 
are not heathen any more than the infants of Christian 
parents, and that if they are taken in hand at a suffi- 
ciently early age they may be trained up as Christians. 
He believes that African children may be converted, and 
are converted, at the age of five or six years, and he 
says that under the training given them in the various 
nurserics they become earnest workers for Christ at the 
age of eight. Of course the results of work of this kind 
can hardly be represented by statistics. The report he 
submitted for the operations of the various self-support- 
ing stations in the Congo regions shows very few con- 
verts. Speaking of the amounts of mouey raised for the 
support of his self-supporting missions, he said that a 
Jarge part of it comes from men who are not connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church or with any other 
branch of Methodism. Some of the most steady and 
liberal contributors are in Great Britain and Ireland and 
are connected with the Church of England. He re- 
quested that the Society take under its care all the edu- 
cational work in the Liberia Conference, which the com- 
mittee afterward resolved to do, upon the recommenda- 
tion of a special committee, of which Bishop Goodsell 
was chairman. To this end special appropriations, 
aggregating $7,600, were made. 

The amounts appropriated to the various foreign mis- 
sions will be slightly in advance of those named last 
year. As they will be changed by advances to be made 
for property and other purposes, they will be given all 
together when finally fixed. 

On Thursday there was along debate, in connection 
with the appropriations to India, on the question of the 
salaries of missionaries. Bishop Foss reported for a 
committee, to which the matter had been referr: d, that 
an injustice was being done to the missiouaries in India. 
While the missionaries in China and other countries re- 
ceive a salary of about $1,200 in gold, those in India have 
been receiving the past year only about $766. This 
brought up the question of the rates of exchange which 
have been greatly affected by the Silver Bill of 1890. 
Before that bill was passed, a rupee in India was worth 
forty-eight cents: two years ago it was worth thirty- 
seven cents, and there were indications that the value 
might go still higher; but it has decreased until now 
a rupee is worth only twenty-seven cents. As the esti- 
mates of the Indian missions are made in rupees on the 
basis of a value of thiriy-seven cents, there has been of 
necessity a large scaling down in salaries, and the fear 
was expressed that the result of Tuesday might make 
the value still less. After a long discussion, a resolution 


the missionaries be readjusted on a gold basis. 


on Thursday. 

On Thursday evening the First Methodist Church, 
where the committee is meeting, and the new Woman’s 
College, which adjoins the church, gave a reception to 
the committee. The exercises were held in the church, 
which is a beantiful, dome-like structure of granite with 
an immense square tower rising at one corner, and a 
chapel in the rear for the use of the students of the col- 
lege. President Goucher, of the Woman’s College, pre- 
sided, and introduced the Rev. C. Herbert Richardson, 
President of the Preachers’ Meeting at Baltimore, who 
delivered an address warmly welcoming the members of 
the committee to the ‘‘ Mecca of Methodism.” He was 
followed by the Mayor of Baltimore, Mr. Latrobe, who 
spoke felicitously, closing by saying that members of the 
committee, representing one of the largest and most 
useful Churches in the world, were welcome to Balti- 
more hospitality, and to avything that the Mayor, in his 
official capacity, could do for them, He had the power 
of remitting fines, and if any of the committee got in 





penerally felt that the result of the election would tend 


was adopted to refer the whole matter to the Board of 
Managers with the recommendation that the salaries of 
There 
was little of general interest beyond this at the session 


in relieving them. Bishop Bowman. the senior bishop, 
responded in his usual happy vein; and there were witty 
and able addresses by Bishop Warren, Secretary McCabe 
and Dr. J. M. Buckley. At the close of the services in 
the church, which were unusually interesting and in- 
spiring, a reception was held in Goucher Hall, the main 
building of the Woman’s College. 

All the bishops are in attendance at the General Com- 
mittee except Bishop Joyce, who is in Europe. and 
Bishop Mallelieu, who is visiting the Asiatic missions of 
the Society. 

The committee finished on Saturday the work of 
appropriating amounts for the foreign missions, exclu- 
sive of the appropriations to be made for property, which 
are yet tobe taken up and considered. Africa will re- 
ceive $10,020 for the missionary and educational work, 
including $3,600 to be paid Bishop Taylor, for money 
advanced by him to repair the Cape Palmas Seminary ; 
South America, $53,630, or, including a special appropri- 
ation, $58,540; China, $125,000; Germany, $82,100; 
Switzerland, $10,000 ; for Scandinavia, $52,424 ; India 
and Malaysia, $137,729: Bulgaria, $18,750 ; Italy, $56,- 
839 ; Mexico, $64,050 ; Japan, $66,665 ; Korea, $17,775 ; 
Lower California (a new mission among the Mexicans), 
$1,000; making a total of $629,462, out of $635,800 set 
apart for foreign missions. 

BALTIMORE, MD., November 12th, 1892. 
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DR. BRIGGS ON TRIAL. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 





THE Presbytery of New York met last Wednesday in the 
capacity of a court and took up the case of Prof Charles 
A. Briggs, of the Union Theol»gical Seminary, which has 
been before that body since April, 1891, when a committee 
was appointed by the Presbytery toexamine his Inaugural 
Address, delivered on January 20th, 1891, on the occasion 
of his induction into the Edward Robinson Chair of 
Biblical Theology. The Presbytery after ordering a trial, 
last year dismissed the case; an appeal was taken to the 
General Assembly, and the case was remacded to the 
Presbytery for a new trial, the Prosecuting Committee re- 
ceiving permission to “‘ amend the specifications of charges 
not changing the general nature of the same, if in the fur 
therance of justice it be necessary to amend, so that the 
case may be brought to issue and tried on the merits there- 
of as speedily as may be possrible.”’ 
In the meantime Dr. Brown, Dr. Briggs’s successor in the 
Hebrew Chair at the Seminary, and 113 other Presbyte- 
rian ministers and elders of this city. had filed a complaint 
in the Synod of New York, which they assert should stay 
all proceedings until action has been taken upon it. The 
Synod declined to act upon the complaint at its meeting in 
Albany last month, and Dr. Briggs last week filed objec 
tions in the Presbytery against that body’s recognizing 
the committee of which Dr. Birch is chairman as a com- 
mittee of prosecution until the Synod has fi ally passed 
upon Dr. Brown’s complaint. The Presbytery by a rising 
vote—73 to 58—sustained the ruling of Dr. J. C. Bliss, that 
the status of the committee could not be called in ques- 
tion as the General Assembly had settled that in five par 
ticulars last spring. Dr. Briggs gave notice of an appeal 
and complaint to the Synod against this vote, and against 
the decision of the Moderator that he could not reply to 
the address of Col. John J. McCook, who spoke after 
the Professor had filed his objections. Dr. Bliss gave his 
decision because a point of order had been raised to the 
effect that both Dr. Briggs and Colovel McCook were out 
of order. The first thing for the Presbytery to do, said Dr. 
R. R. Booth,who raised the point of order, was to obey the 
command of the Assembly avd to take up the case at once. 
After the vote sustaining the Moderator relative to the 
standing of the committee, Dr. G. W. F. Birch, the 
chairman, read the amended charges and specifications 
which are given herewith. Dr. Briggs said that he had 
prepared his defense upoa the old charges and would need 
the ten days allowed by the Book of Discipline in which to 
arrange his auswer. A copy of the charges was served on 
him, and the Presbytery decided to meet again on Novem- 
ber 28th to hear the answer. It is probable that there will 
be an argument over the question whether the eight 
charges in the new indictment are really amendments of 
the two contained in the original paper, or differ so ma- 
terially as to make them new and not amended charges. 
Dr. Briggsimplied that one charge at least was wholly 
new. 

THE ACTION OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

After the opening prayer by the Mod*rator, and the roll 
call of the Presbytery, Dr. J. H. Hoadley, the permanent 
clerk, read the minute of the General Assembly remand- 
ing the case to the Presbvtery as follows: 











trouble, and would call on him, he would take pleasure 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs. D.D. Appeal from judgment 
of the Presbytery of New York: 

The General Assembly having, on the 28th day of May, 1892, 
duly sustained all of the specifications of error alleged and set 
forth in the appeal and specifications in this case, it is now, May 
30th, 1892, 

Ordered, That the judgment of the Presbytery of New York, 
entered November 4th, 1891, dismissing the case of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America against the Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., be, and the same is hereby reversed, and 
the case is remanded to the Presbytery of New York for a new 
trial, with directions to said Presbytery to proceed to pass upon 
and determine the sufficiency of the charges and specifications in 
form and legal effect, and to permit the Prosecuting Committee 
to amend the specifications of charges, not changing the general 
nature of the same, if, in the furtherance of justice, it be neces- 
sary to amend, so that the case may be brought to issue and tried 
on the merits thereof as speedily as may be practicable; 

And it is further ordered, That the Stated Clerk of the Genera' 
Assembly return the record and certify the proceedings 
thereon, with the necessary papers relating thereto, to the Pres 
bytery of New York, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


November 17, 1892: 








DR. BRIGGS OFFERS SEVERAL OBJECTIONS 


As Dr. Hoadley sat down, Dr. Briggs rose and offered 
several objections upon which he desired a vote before the 
case was resumed. He said : 


I rise at this stage to make a preliminary objection which it is 
necessary for me to make here, in order to maintain my rights, 
an objection to this committee in the statusthat it claims at the 
present time. I cannot permit them to act as a Prosecuting 
Committee until I challenge their right so to act, and have the 
Presbytery pass upon my preliminary objections. 

I do not mean to take up much time at present—no more than 
is absolutely necessary to bring the case in a proper form before 
the House. I was in hopesthat the Synod of New York would de- 
cide their status at its last meeting, by entertaining the 
complaint filed by 114 ministers and elders of the Presbytery ; but 
the Synod did not take action upon the complaint, and virtually 
returned the matter to the Presbytery for reconsideration. The 
responsibility is thrown upon me, therefore, as an original party 
to bring again this question before the Presbytery. I cannot 
shirk it. 

It is far from my intention to put any obstruction in the way of 
the course of procedure prescribed by the General Assembly. So 
far as I am concerned, it need take but a very short time to 
determine this preliminary objection. I would indeed prefer to 
do no more at this stage than to state that I have several objec- 
tions to the status of the committee and to ask the privilege of 
presenting them immediately after the Presbytery has passed 
upon the sufficiency of the charges and specifications again to be 
submitted by order of the General Assembly ; but it is necessary 
in order that I may do this that the Moderator should decide that 
I may then have that right and that the prosecution should con- 
sent to this order ; otherwise I am obliged to file these objections 
atonce. I wait for a decision on this question. 

The Moderator: The Moderator’s decision is, that this question 
had better be decided now rather than later. 

Dr. Briggs: In order to save the time of the House, and in order 
to save, so far as possible, any argument on this question, I have 
prepared a very brief statement of the history of the procedure 
leading up to our present situation, and then I willread the ob- 
jections. I hope it will not take more than seven or eight min- 
utes. 

Let me briefiy review the history of the case leading up to the pres- 

ent situation. The committee, appointed by the Presbytery May 
12th,1891, to “arrange and prepare the necessary proceedings appro- 
priate in the case of Dr. Briggs,” presented charges and specifica- 
tions against me at the meeting of Presbytery, October 5th, 1891, 
These were served upon me on that date, and I was cited to appear 
and plead to these charges and specifications on November 4th, 1891. 
On that day I filed objections to the sufficiency of the charges in 
form and legal effect. The Presbytery, after hearing these ob- 
jections, dismissed the case against me. A motion wasthen made 
to discharge the committee. This motion was ruled out of order 
by the Moderator on the ground that the Presbytery had previ- 
ously decided that this committee was a Prosecuting Comm '‘ttee, 
an original party, and virtually and practically independent of 
the Presbytery. The Presbytery had made this decision on ap- 
peal from the decision of this question by the Moderator, and had 
sustained the Moderator by a vote of 64 to 57. Notice of com- 
plaint was given by Dr. Brown and others, which complaint was 
subsequently, and before it was presented to the Synod, signed by 
114 ministers and elders of the Presbytery, sixty-seven of whom 
had voted on the motion to sustain the Moderator; showing that 
the Moderator had been snstained by a mistake and misapprehen- 
sion on the part of at least ten voters. This complaint, according 
to the law of complaints, ought to have acted as a stay to all 
further proceedings until the Synod had determined the com- 
plaint. 

The committee whose status was thus questioned gave notice 
of appeal to Synod, but subsequently changed their appeal to the 
General Assembly. This appeal was prosecuted before ‘he last 
General Assembly at Portland, Ore., disregarding the law of the 
stay of complaint, and preferring to bring their ex-parte state- 
ment before the General Assembly. when by the law of the 
Church the complainants could only appear before the Synod. 
The law of the Church makes the defendant the appellee in the 
case. I was, therefore, obliged to appear before the General As- 
sembly and resist the ertertainment of the appeal, and then, 
after the appeal had been entertained, to oppose the sustaining 
of the appeal. This was a difficult task for the appellee, for the 
reason that the Presbytery did not do what he requested them 
to doin the objections which he filed, which were simply and 
alone to declare the charges and specifications insufficient in 
form and legal effect; but the Presbytery allowed the orig- 
inal motion to dismiss the case on the ground of his paper, 
under a number of irrelevant amendments, which were not 
in his interest and which weakened to no inconsiderable de- 
gree the value of the dismissal in the estimation of the defend- 
ant; nevertheless, compelled by law to defend this action, I did 
it to the best of my ability. I was also embarrassed in my de- 
fense of the action of the Presbytery by the fact that the Presby- 
tery had officially recognized the committee as a Committee of 
Prosecution by sustaining the Moderator in his decision of that 
status, and that the complaint signed by a majority of the Pres- 
bytery was to. come before the Synod, requesting the Synod to 
reverse the mistaken action of the Presbytery. 

In view of all these circumstances I refrained from raising the 

question of the status of the committee before the General As- 
sembly, and I expressly reserved again and again that question 
for the consideration of the Synod. This question, therefore, did 
not come before the General Assembly for action. The General 
Assembly, therefore, took no action relating to the status of the 
committee, but after recognizing their appeal to be in order first 
decided to entertain the appeal and then tosustain the appeal in 
all its specifications of error. The General Assembly then re- 
versed the action of the-Presbytery in dismissing the case. This 
is their judgment: “* The case is remanded to the Presbytery of 
New York for a new trial, with directions to proceed to pass upon 
and determine the sufficiency of the charges and specifications,” 
as has been read to youa moment ago. At the meetingof the Pres- 
bytery in October last this day was appointed for a new trial. In 
the meanwhile the Synod had taken no action on the complaint. 
They found the complaint to be in proper form, but resolved that 
it was inexpedient to take action at the present time for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First, The case, through the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Presbytery of New York, is again before 
the Presbytery, and the complainants may, therefore, have their 
remedy in their own hands. Second, In case the remedy there be 
found insufficient they will afterward have opportunity by ap- 
peal or complaiut to bring the case again before the Synod. 

It is evident, therefore, that by the direction of the General 
Assembly the Presbytery enters upon a new trial with two spe- 
cific directions ; First,to do what the appellants charged the Pres- 
bytery with not doing at the previous time—first, to decide on the 
question of sufficiency, and second, to permit. amendment if the 
interests of justice require it. The committee also appear be- 
fore you in a status differing materially from their status when 
they preferred the charges in October, 1891. They now claim to 


be a Committee of Prosecution, to be an original party, and to 
be independent of this Presbytery ; and yet they are eonfronted 
with the advice of the Synod to the complainants that they 
should again test the status of the committee in this Presbytery, 
in order that if the complaints still remain in the majority the 
committee may be discharged, as was originally proposed, or, if 
they should be in the minority, they may bring their matters by 
apveal or complaint before the Synod at the next meeting. . 
These, then, are my objectiong. Ido hereby submit to Presby- 
tery the following objections to the procedure : 

First. A committee originally appointed to “ arrange and pre- 
pare the necessary proceedings appropriate in the case of Dr. 
Briggs ” appears before you claiming to be a Committee of Pros- 
ecution, and they are recognized as such by the Moderator’s giv- 
ing them the floor to act in that capacity. But their right so to 
act is legally questioned by complaint to the Synod of New York, 
and it has not yet been lawfully determined by the Synod. 

Second. This committee appeared before the last General As- 
sembly as an original party, and acted as such by presenting an 
appeal against the judgment of the Presbytery in dismissing the 
case against me. They now appear before you as an original 
party successful in their appeal. Their right to act as an orig- 
inal party is questioned in the said. complaint, and it has not yet 
been lawfully determined by the Synod. 

Third. This committee claim to represent the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, and to be independent 
of this Presbytery which appointed them. They acted independ- 
ently ef the Presbytery by appealing to the General Assembly 
against the judgment of the Presbytery, in dismissing the case 
against me. They now appear before you with a reversal of the 
judgment of the Presbytery which theyhave obtained. Their 
right to act independently of the Presbytery is questioned in the 
said complaint, and it has not yet been lawfully determined by 
the Synod. 

Fourth. This committee appear before you having acted, as is 

claimed. in violation of the Constitution of the Church, which 
provides that when a complaint has been signed by more than 
one-third of those present and voting in the Presbytery it acts as 
a stay to further proceedings. The above-mentioned complaint, 
signed by a majority of the voters, has been filed with the Synod 
of New York and has been found in order by the Synod of New 
York, and is now in possession of the Synod. Until the questions 
raised in said complaint have been determined, this committee 
cannot legally take any action in the matters complained of. 
They cannot act as a Prosecuting Committee, or as an original 
party, or as independent of the Presbytery. And you cannot 
allow them so to act without a violation of the law of complaint 
embedded in the Constitution of the Church. 
* Inasmuch as the Synod of New York suggested that the com- 
plainants being, according to the number of signers in the com- 
plaint, a majority of the Presbytery, “may have the remedy in 
their own hands,” the Presbytery are respectfully requested to 
apply the said remedy and, in accordance with this provision of 
the Book of Discipline, to determine these preliminary objections 
which I hereby file. 

I do not wish to argue this case, and I hope the prosecution will 
allow it to go before the Presbytery to be determined without 
argument. Of course, if the other side insist upon argument, I 
reserve my right of reply. 


COLONEL MCCOOK REPLIES TO DR. BRIGGS. 


Col. John J. McCook, a member of the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee, replied to Dr. Briggs in the following address : 


Mr. Moderator, Fathers and Brethren : I regret extremely to be 
again forced into the position of responding to a technical block- 
ing of the procedure of this case ; but it is unfortunately brought 
before us on a technicality, and it has to be unfortunately an- 
swered as a technicality. First, I think it very important that we 
should have a complete understanding of what this Presbytery, 
of what the Synod of New York, of what the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, has 


Committee. 

In the first place: In answer to the objections made to our ap- 
pearance here, I would like to have each member of this court 
understand a thiug-that the newspapers have not helped him 
understand up to this time—that the Prosecuting Committee, as 
provided under our present Book of Discipline, is the greatest 
safeguard of a minister or a member of our Church, because it 
can never be put in operation until a presbytery has carefully 
examined the basis of the charges and determined to enter upon 
a judicial proceeding. Itcan never be the motion of a single in- 
dividual, or be actuated by anything other than the commands of 
duty devolved upon such a committee by the presbytery naming 
it. If presbyteries do not appoint such committees, the Presby- 
terian Church, under Section X of the Book of Discipline, can 
never be a party. The Constitution provides that in matters of 
discipline where it is instituted by a judicatory the action must 
be in the name of the Church, and there must be a committee 
appointed to conduct the proceedings at all stages. The object of 
this is beneficent and wise. It is to provide that the bodies sit- 
ting as courts should be judges and not participators in the dis- 
cussion. Under these circumstances it is really a beneficial, a 
useful, a healthful provision of our Book of Discipline; and I 
think if the duties of such committees are ever improperly per- 
formed, the restraint isin the hands of those who will, or will not, 


not be as popular and to the satisfaction of many of our brethren 
as we could wish, we may have served a useful purpose even in 
that direction. 

Now, with reference to the action-of the Presbytery of New 
York. As the status of the committee is called in question, it 
may be helpful first of all to consult the minutes of our own 
Presbytery for the purpose of ascertaining what standing the 
Presbytery itself has given the committee. And I hope the 
Stated Clerk will turn to Volume XIII and follow the references 
to see if lam accurate in these statements. At the meeting of 
Presbytery in April, 1891,a committee was appointed to consider 
the Inaugural Address of Dr. Briggs in its relation to the Confes- 
sion of Faith. This committee, in its report, recommended “ that 
the Presbytery enter at once upon the judicial investigation of 
the case,” and the Presbytery having adopted the recommenda- 
tion, the report was adopted. That was the inception of the 
case. The Prosecuting Committee, of which the Rev. G. W. F. 
Birch, D.D., is chairman, was appointed at the meeting of Pres- 
bytery held in May, “to arrange and prepare the necessary pro- 
ceedings appropriate in the case of Dr. Briggs.” The intent of 
the Presbytery in appointing the committee was to make it such 
a committee as is contemplated by Section XI of the Book of Dis- 
cipline—namely, a Prosecuting Committee. 

The Presbytery has regarded the said committee, at all times, 
as a Prosecuting Committee, appointed in accordance with Sec. 
tion XI of the Book of Discipline, as is evidenced by the following 
action and extracts from its records. 

The Presbytery accepted and adopted the charges and specifi- 
cations prepared by the committee and entered upon the trial, 
with this committee acting as a Committee of Prosecution, and 





the accused himself, Dr. Briggs, agreed in open session of the 


done with reference to the status of the present Prosecuting 


appoint them in the future; and even if this committee should - 


Presbytery, on October 6th, 189i, that he would proceed to trial, 
and that arrangement is recorded at page 479 of Volume XIII of 
the ‘Records of the Presbytery of New York,” and is as follows: 
“*By agreement between Dr. Briggs and the Prosecut iim 
mittee it was resolved that the 4th day of November, 1891, at 10 
be fixed as the day on which the citation is returnable and 
that “the citation be issued for that date, in accordance with Sec- 
tion XIX ofthe Book of Discipline.” 
The following is an extract from the citation served upon the 
Rev. Dr. Briggs by the Moderator, in the presence of the Pres- 
bytery, on October 6th, 1891: 


“You are 


adopted ccompenging the said th a: mere accepted an 
on ay 0! ‘ 

pte Signed) JOHN C. BLISS, Moderator.” 

The certificate accompanying the Charges and Specifications 

served upon Dr. Briggs by the Moderator, in the presence of the 

Presbytery, on October 6th, 1891, is as follows: 

“T hereby ey that the foregoing is an authentic copy of the 
and Specifications against Prof. Charles A. Briggs 

— the Presbytery of New York has ordered shall be prose- 

cu’ 


(Signed) Joun C. Biiss, Moderator.” 
= ootSne 6th, 1891.” 
The following quotations are allfrom Volume XIII of the Rec- 
ords of the Presbytery of New York, and fully indicate the status 
of the Committee of Prosecution and the purpose and intent of 
the Presbytery in appointing the same. 

Page 434: ** The time having come in the order of business to re- 
ootve the report of the Committee of ee in the case of 


be Rev. Charles A. Briggs, the Rev. George Alexander asked 
Gone to introduce,” etc., and he introduced a paper. 


Also on page 434: “ ee was made on the ground that Dr. 
Birch, as Chairman of the Committee of Prosecution, had the 
floor, a that the "motion to cee the order of the day could 
not be introduced.” 


Page 435: **The Committee of Prosecution in the case o: 
peo appointed in compliance with Section XI of the Jo ge of 
—, rline at the meeting of Presbytery in May last, reported as 
‘ollows. ” 
Iam reading these things so that the surprise that now comes 
over the Presbytery that there was a Committee of Prosecution, 
should be fresh in their minds—these minutes all having been 
approved by the Presbytery and by the Synod of New York. 
Page 463: The following is an extract from Dr. George Alex- 
ander’s paper proposed as a substitute for the recommendation of 
the Prosecuting Committee : 
tei te The Presbytery of New York, at its meeting in May 
ast, on account of pei contained in an Inaugural Address 
delivered J apnery Web, 120 apepintes a committee to formulate 
ct barnes 8 aie e author of t address, the Rev. Charles A. 
gees, D. 


Page 463: ‘ The report made by the Committee ay the 
charges and specifications was accepted by the Presbyte 


Page 470: ‘‘ The recommendation in the report of the Commit 
tee of Prosecution in the matter of Dr. Briggs was adopted. 

The aetion of the judicatory, in sustaining the een 
upon the appeal from his decision, is itself conclusive evidence of 
the intent of the Presbytery in appointing the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee. 

An examination of Volume XIII of the Records of the Presbytery 
of New York covering all the proceedings above referred to shows 
that the Synod of New York during its session at Watertown, 
New York, on October 22d, 1891, examined and approved of the 
said record, and the Synod has, therefore, approved of the 
appointment of this committee and of its action as a Committee 
of Pr tion up to October 22d, 1891, which covers the appoint- 
ment of the Prosecuting Committee, the adoption of its report, 
including the charges and specifications, the service of citation 
by the Moderator upon Dr. Briggs, and his agreement with the 
Prosecuting Committee in open Presbytery as to the day upon 
which the citation was to be returnable. 

The ruling of the Moderator as to the status of the Prosecuting 
Committee, which was appealed from and sustained by the Pres- 
bytery, was undoubtedly in accordance with the provisions of the 
Book of Discipline under which the Presbytery was then acting 
as a judicatory. The mere assignment or appointment of certain 
members of the Presbytery to act as a Prosecuting Committee in 
behalf of the prosecutor, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, when once mae gives that committee a rela- 
tion to the Church at large as an original party and the prosecu- 
tor in the case which cannot be disturbed by the Presbytery except 
for cause. If this were not so the Church at Large, one of the 
original parties, and in whose name all proceedings initiated by 
a judicatory, as in this case, must, in compliance with Section 
X of the Book of Discipline, be instituted, could not take and 
perfect an appeal. It will, no doubt, be frankly admitted by all 
that the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
in judicial proceedings, conducted in its name, should have the 
same rights that an individual prosecutor or the accused has. It 
is conceivable that a judicatory having the interests of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America submitted to it 
in its judicial capacity might commit any ove or more of the 
errors specified in our Book of Discipline as grounds of appeal ; 
and if the Prosecuting Committee representing the Church at 
Large could take an appeal therefrom, there would be no individ - 
ual or judicatory in existence that could take and prosecute such 
an appeal, and the great interests of the Church might be thereby 
imperiled. 

Now, with reference to the next action, which was the going of 
this committee to the General Assembly in the interests of speed 
and the saving of time, and, as we recited in our appeal, to secure 
the peace and quiet of the Church at the earliest practicable 
date. The right of the committee in that behalf at Portland was 
questioned, was discussed ; the ex-parte statement, referred to by 
Dr. Briggs, was an hour and a half’s discussion by our committee 
and the same length of time by himself; a vote was had, a con- 
clusion was reached, and that resulted in certain action. The 
first was the report of a Judicial Committee of the Assembly, the 
record of which will be found at page 90 in the Minutes of the 
General Assembly for 1892: 


“The Judicial Committee respectfully reports that it has care- 
fully considered the documents submitted to it in this case, and 
acs That in the optn Ion of Aiea aeeaant peal 

4 at, in the opinion o1 Triste, the a taken b 
the Presbyteria: urch in the Uni States of America, ped 
——- party re presented by the Co Gamandiees of Prosecution, ap- 
po inted under Section Xlof the Book of Discipline, has been taken 
‘rom the final judgment of the Presbytery in dismissing the case ; 
and that the said committee the right to take this appeal 
ee that fe finds that the monies of th 

al n notice o e appeal has has | baen ven, 
and that the appeal, grecscations of error, and rd hav s been 
filed in accordance with Sections xcvt and XCVIlo of the Book of 
Discipline, and the appeal is in order.” 


Of course the appeal had to embody all these points to be in 
order, and all of these conditions were fulfil'ed; and they said 
that the committee had the right to take the appeal, representing 
the original party. 

“3. That, in the ene of the Commities, the appeal ‘should 

or the hearing of the case. 


be entertained, an 
“In Oo committee reports that 
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ap) nm order, an 
proceed in accordance with the provisions of Section XCIX of the 
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Book of Disci: by caus! the jud t ied from, the 
notice of rs Ps the om el oy) 


appe the errors 
to be read ; then to hear the appellant by the Committee 
of tion; then the defendant in person or by his counsel ; 
then the appellant by the Committee 0: 
upon the question whether the appeal shall be entertained. 

That report was*brought into the House. "A minority of the 
Judicial Committee presented a report, which was accepted, and 
that report, I think, ought to have some weight here. That minor- 
ity committee, which was composed of gentlemen of very marked 
ability, and, as faras it would be proper to say without offending 
any one, with marked views upon this case, made a minority re- 
port, and throughout the whole of it there is not a suggestion 
that this Prosecuting Committee was not a Prosecuting Com- 
mittee and did not have the right to take this appeal, and was not 
there representing the Presbyterian Church. But what did they 

do? They said: 


“Therefore we recommend to theGeneral Assembly that the 


ap 1 be not entertained, that the papers in th 


he appellants, and that the be ad oioed to brine th i appeet 
com plaint before the Synod of New York.” a 

If our committee had not the right to go to the General Assem- 
bly, what right had we to make an appeal to the Synod of New 
York? Why should the minority committee, which discussed 
the whole question at Portland, make that recommendation? It 
did not occur to them at that stage of the proceeding, or, if it 
did, it does not appear in their proceedings. 

Now, the next record, as far as the General Assembly is con- 
cerned. Those questions were all brought up. They were argued 
for an hour and a half on each side, and they finally came to 
action. It is prover at this stage to say that no reference was 
made to the status of the Prosecuting Committee or no action 
taken with reference to it. After three hours of argument and 
discussion by the committee and Dr, Briggs, action was had, as 
follows (page 118 of the Minutes of the General Assembly of 1892): 

‘* Resolved, That so much of the report of the Judicial Com- 
mittee as relates to the appeal being found in order be 
adopted.” 

The portion of the report relating to the appeal being found in 
order is all that I have read to you except Section 3, which was 
excluded for the reason that that would carry with it, in the 
adoption of the report the very thing that was up for discussion 
—namely, whether the appeal should or should not be entertained. 
It was considered that Section 3 should be eliminated from the 
action, and it was so eliminated. 

On the next page (page 119) we find the action on the entertain- 
ing of the appeal: : 


“It was resolved, That the vote on entertaining the appeal be 
now taken without debate. Th | 4 


of the majority report which had not been 
adopted was, ‘third, That in the judgment of the committee the 


process at once with the case in the order prescribed in Section 


Following that discussion, then, the appeal having been en- 
tertained, the question came up as to action on the appeal. That 
was also discussed for an hour and a half on each side,and at the 
end of that discussion a vote washad. The Moderator announced 
that the specifications of errors in the appeal were all sustained, 
and the appeal was sustained. Then ruling elders were ap- 
pointed as a committee to bring ina minute on the case, as to 
what the General Assembly understood that they had been doing. 
That minute will be found at page 152 of the current Minutes. 

“The committee appointed to preparé a minute in the judicial 


case of the Rev, Charles A. Briggs, D.D., presented its report, 
which was adopted.” This isthe minute: 


“The Presbyterian Church } 
n the Appeal from the peiamant of 
United States of America the Presbytery of New York, 


v8. dismissing the case. 
Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D. |} 


“The General Assembly having, on the 28th day of May, 1892, 
duly sustained all the spociecatione of error alleged and set forth 
in the appeal and specification in this case, 


permit the 
charges, not changing the general nature of the same, if, in the 


ily as may be practical. 

“ And it is further ordered, That the Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly return the record, and certify the proceedings had 
thereon, with the necessary papers relating thereto, to the Pres- 
bytery of New York.” 

That was the action there. Now, we hear so much about what 
happened at Portland that there is one document fortunately 
which tells the story of those who were there and in the minori- 
ty, and did not approve at all of the action of the General Assem- 
bly. I refer to the protest presented by Dr. McPherson and 
some fifty-three or fifty-four others against the action of the 
General Assembly, which is found printed at page 205. There 
was no misunderstanding out there as to what had taken place. 
And here is what the minority formally entered upon the 
record : 

“The following protest was Teese and ordered to be entered 
on the minutes of the Assembly without answer; 


We, the undersigned, ministers and elders, commissioners of 
the 104th General Assembly, 


D.D., and 
so giving to the committee which preferred the charges against 
Dr. Briawe standing before the Assembly and right of appeal 
as an original party, beyond the control of the Presbytery and its 
power to discharge them when dismissing the case.” 


That is what the minority, or some fifty-three or fifty-four out 
of the eighty-seven, remembered of the action at that time, and 
made a minute at that time. Fortunately, we do not have to 
treat it as a matter of memory. 

Now, with reference to one point which we have also heard a 
great deal about, with reference to the stay of these proceedings. 
Those of you who have your Book of Discipline near you will find 
at Section LXXXV that this claim of the complaint of—I do not 
say Dr. Brown’s complaint, except so far asitis affected by the 
wording of this section—but so far as itis affected by the other 
signatures there it has never begun to be a complaint according to 
Presbyterian practice. Our Book of Discipline provides that a com- 
plaint is accomplished in certain ways: First, in giving a notice 
to the next superior judicatory, by one or more persons subject 
and submitting to the jurisdiction of the judicatory complained 
of, respecting any delinquency,or any decision, by an inferior judi- 
catory. That notice must contain three several points. First, 
notice of the complaint ; the reasons therefor; and it must have 
the names of the persons attached to it to give it validity and 
force: and it has to be done within ten days. Dr. Brown did 
within ten days give notice of complaint and strictly comply with 
the provisions of the Book, and he has, I believe, a good and valid 


persons, 118 in all, months, I understand, after the ten days’ limit 
had expired, signed a paper which purports to be a complaint. 
That paper goes to the clerk of Synod. Now, the object of a no- 
tice of complaint is to give notice to the body complained’ of, so 
that they can have a committee appointed and present in that 
Synod an answer to that complaint. 
You will remember at the last Presbytery the votes were 
present in such a way that a committee to defend this Presby- 
tery against the action of that complaint could have been sent 
up; but it was not sentup. Now, subsequent to that ten days’ 
limit provided by the Book of Discipline, months subsequently, 
118 persons, members of this judicatory, signed a paper purport- 
ing to be a complaint—I say purporting to be a complaint, as none 
except Dr. Brown’s wasa complaint, I claim—of which they have 
given no notice. Now, is it a possible thing that a body of people 
sitting in a presbytery,complaining against its action, should, after 
a single name, signed *“ Dr. Brown for himself and others,” then 
come in months afterward and surprise the judicatory above by 
handing to it before the second day of its session a complaint 
with 113 names against this Presbytery, and this Presbytery in 
default, no committee sent up to defend its interests and position? 
That is what happened. Fortunately I am delighted to hear 
that if that complaint had a status, an appeal has been taken 
from the action of the Synod to the General Assembly, so far as 
it declared the complaint of these 113 persons to be tn order ; and 
that complaint will of course go up in due course. 
Now, if you will look at Section LXXXV of the Book of Disci- 
pline, it says: 
“Whenever a complaint, in cases non-judicial, is entered 
inst a decision of a judicatory, signed by at least one-third of 
the members recorded as present when the action was taken, the 


execution of such decision shall be stayed until the final issue of 
the case by the superior judicatory.” 


By a motion of our Presbytery, the first vote was to proceed with 
the judicial investigation. You have heard those records, thir- 
teen in all, where on therecord of our Presbytery this committee 
is so recognized as a judicial committee conducting a judicia] 
proceeding. The only ground upon which thistheory of a stay is 
based is that at least one-third of the members recorded as pres- 
ent when the action was taken, signed a paper which has no more 
validity—excepting the name of Dr. Brown—than if it had never 
been written. But it is especially provided in Section LXXXV 
that such a complaint shall be effective as a stay only in cases 
non-judicial. If this is not a judicial case I do most earnestly 
hope that this Presbytery may never be called upon to see one or 
hear one; and if, from this time forward, all of the proceedings 
are stayed by that defective attempt at a complaint, we would 
be forever embroiled in these proceedings. But I do hope and 
pray that now that I have had the chance of presenting the facts 
with reference to this thing we will understand clearly 
just what our Presbytery has done, just what our Synod has 
done, just what the General Assembly has done, and then that 
we may be ready to proceed, as Dr. Briggs has so often expressed 
his desire to do, in order as quickly as possible to a conclusion. 
DR. BLISS GIVES HIS DECISION. 


After Col. McCook’s address, Dr. R. R. Booth raised the 
question of order that the Presbytery was assembled in 
obedience to the direction of the General Assembly, with 
a specific duty to perform—to proceed with the trial. Dr. 
Briggs desired to speak before the point of order was de- 
cided, claiming the right according to the Book: but Dr. 
Bliss said that Dr. Booth’s point of order was well taken. 


reasons: 


Committee of the General Assembly. 


appeal. 


ing in the case, the committee’s status is clearly recognized. 


ing and powers claimed for it. 
(5) That the order sending the case again to this Presbytery 


cieucy of the charges and specifications in form and legal effect 


this question is out of order. 


of an appeal and complaint to the Synod against this deci 


raised. 
THE AMENDED CHARGES. 


had passed upon the sufficiency, in form and legal effect, o 


no objection except reserving whatever rights he migh 


pages and lines. The references following the quotation 


following are the charges and specifications: 


CHARGES. 
The Presbyterian Church in the’ United States o 


minister of the said Church and a member of the Presby 


tery of New York: 
CHARGE I. 


authoritative proclamation of the will of God and rejec 





complaint pending. But at a subsequent period a number of 


. 


(1) That this whole question was fully discussed by the Judicial 


(2) That the recognition of the status of the committee and its 
powers, as defined in the appeal, were embodied in the Judicial 
Committee’s report recommending the entertainment of the 


(3) That in the minute of the General Assembly giving its find- 


(4) That the protest recorded in the Minutes of the Assembly 
by those objections to its action was based on the fact that its 
action in entertaining the appeal gave the committee the stand- 


and to proceed with the trial—this being the single point before 
us to be acted upon—therefore, the Moderator’s decision is, that 


Professor Brown appealed from the decision of the Mod- 
erator. A division of the House being called for, 73 voted 
for the decision and 58 against it. Dr. Briggs gave notice 


the original charges. The Presbytery having given the 
committee permission to present amended charges, Dr. | Church and the Reason as s2ats of divine authority in an intro- 
Birch read them. Dr. Briggs said that he would interpose | duction to our theme, the Authority of the Scriptures. because 


from the address are to the Scriptures and the Standards 
of the Presbyterian Church, with which Dr. Briggs’s dec- 
larations are said by the committee tu be in conflict. The 


With teaching that the Reason is a fountain of divine 
authority which may and does savingly enlighten 
men, even such men as reject the Scriptures as the | chism: Questions and Answers 2 and 3. Shorter Catechism: 


also the way of salvation through the mediation and sacri- 


trary to the essential doctrine of the Holy Scripture and of 
the Standards of the said Church, that the Holy Scripture 
is most necessary, and the rule of faith and prac*ice. 


SPECIFICATION I. 


In an Inaugural Address, which the said Rev. Charles A. 
Briggs, D.D., delivered at the Union Theological Seminary in the 
City of New York, January 20th, 1891, on the occasion of bis in- 
duction into the Edward Robinson Chair of Biblical Theology, 
which a idress has been published and extensively circulated with 
the knowledge and approval of the said Rev. Charles A. 
Briggs, D.D., and has been republished by him in a second edi- 
tion. with a preface and an appendix, there occur the following 
sentences : 


Pages 24, lines 7-10 and 31-38 : 


“ Divine authority is the only authority to which man can yield 

implicit obedience, on which he can rest in loving certainty and 

build with joyous confidence. - Thereare historically three 

- great fountains of divine authority—the Bible, the Church, and 
the Reason.” 

Pages 27, lines 9-21: 


“ Martineau could not find divine authority in the Church or 
the Bible. but he did find God enthroned in his own soul. There 
are those who would refuse these rationalists a place in the com- 
pany of the faithful. But they forget that the essential thing is 
to find God and divine certainty ; and if these men have found 
God without the mediation of Church and Bible, Church and 
Bible are means and not ends; they are avenues to God, but are 
not God. We regret that these rationalists depreciate the means 
of grace so essential to most of us, but we are warned lest we 
commit a similar error, and depreciate the reason and the Chris- 
tian consciousness.” 


Pages 88, 89, Appendix, 2d ed.: 
“(c.) Unless God’s authority is discerned in the forms of the 
Reason, there is no ground upon which any of the heathen could 
ever have been saved; for they know nothing of Bible or Church. 
If they are not savingly enlightened by the Light of the World 
in the forms of the Reason the whole heathen world is lost 
forever.” 

SPECIFICATION II, 
Page 28, lines 1-22: 


“(3.) The Authority of Holy Scripture.—We have examined the 
Church and the Reason as seats of divine authority in an intro- 
duction to our theme, the Authority of the Scriptures, because 
they open our eyes to see mistakes that are common to the three 
departments. Protestant Christianity builds its faith and life on 
the divine authority contained in the Scriptures, and too often 
depreciates the Church and the Reason. Spurgeon is an example 
of the average modern Evangelical, who holds the Protestant 
position, and assails the Church and Reason in the interest of the 
authority of Scripture. But the average opinion of the Christian 
world would not assign him a higher place in the kingdom of God 
than Martineau or Newman. May. we not conclude, on the 
whole, that these three representative Christians of our time, 
living in or near the world’s metropolis, have, eachin his way, 
found God and rested on divineauthority? May we not learn 
from them not to depreciate any of the means whereby God 
makes himself known to men? Men are influenced by their 
temperaments and environments which of the three ways of ac- 


In the discussions which followed, Dr. Brown called the at- | °¢Ss to God they may pursue.” 
tention of the Moderator to the section in the Book which 
requires that the parties shall have an opportunity to be 
heard when questions of order arise. Dr. Bliss then re- 
called his decision, regarding the objections to the Prose- 
cuting Committee, but afterward renewed it for these 


Isa. 8: 20; Matt. 10: 32, 33; Luke 16: 29-31; John 5: 30; 14: 6; 
1John 5: 10; Gal,1: 9: 2 Tim. 3: 15-17; 2 Peter 1: 19-21. Confes- 
sion of Faith, Chapter I., Sects. I, V, VI, X. Larger Catechism : 
Questions and Answers2and 3. Shorter Catechism: Question 
and Answer 2. 
CHARGE II. 
With teaching that the Church is a fountain of divine 
authority which, apart from the Holy Scripture, may and 
does savingly enlighten men; which is contrary to the es- 
sential doctrine of the Holy Scripture and of the Standards 
of the said Church, that the Holy Scripture is most peces- 
sary and the rule of faith and practice. 
SPECIFICATION I. 
Pages 24, lines 7-10 and 31-33 : 
“Divine authority is the only authority to which man can 
yield implicit obedience, on which he can rest in loving certainty 


and build with joyous confidence. There are historically 
, | three great fountains of divine authority—the Bible, the Church 


requiring us to proceed to pass upon and determine the suffi- | and the Reason.” 


° Page 25, lines 1-14: 

“(1.) The Authority of the Church.—The majority of Christians 
from the Apostolic age have found God through the Church. 
Martyrs and Saints, Fathers and Schoolmen, the profoundest in- 
tellects, the saintliest lives, have had this experience. Institu- 
tional Christianity has been to them the presence-chamber of 
God. They have therein and thereby entered into communion 
with all saints. It is difficult for many Protestants to regard this 


sion, as he had previously done against the ruling that he | experience as any other than pious illusion and delusion. But 
could not be heard when Dr. Booth’s point of order was | what shall we say of a modern like Newman, who could not reach 


certainty, striving never so hard, through the Bible or the 
Reason, but who did find divine autbority in the institutions of 


Dr. F. H. Marling raised the question whether it was | the Church?” 
lawful to present amended charges before the Presbytery 


SPECIFICATION II. 
f Page 28, lines 1-22: 
“@.) The Authority of Holy Scripture.—We have examined the 


t | they open our eyes to see mistakes that are common to the three 


have under the circumstances. A printed reference,giveu be- | departments. Protestant Christianity builds its faith and life on 
low, is made under the charges to the Inaugural Address by the divine authority contained in the Scriptures, and too often 
> 


depreciates the Church and the Reason. Spurgeon is an example 
of the average modern Evangelical, who holds the Protestant 
position, and assails the Church and Reason in the interest of the 
authority of Scripture. But the average opinion of the Christian 
world would not assign him a higher place in the kingdom of 
God than Martineau or Newman. May we not conclude, on the 
whole, that these three representative Christians of our time, liv- 
ing in or near the world’s metropolis, have, each in his way, found: 
f | God and rested on divine authority? May we not learn from 


Ss 


America charges the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., being a | them not to depreciate any of the means whereby God makes 


_ | himself known to men? Men are influenced by their tempera- 
ments and environments which of the three ways of access to God 
they may pursue.” 

Isa. 8: 20; Matt. 10: 32, 38; Luke 16: 29-31; John 5: 39; 14: 6; 
1 John 5: 10; Gal. 1: 9; 2 Tim. 3: 15-17; 2 Pet. 1: 19-21. Confes- 
sion of Faith, Chapter I, Sections 1, V, VI, X. The Larger Cate- 


t | Question and Answer 2. 
CHARGE Il. 


With teaching that errors may have existed in the orig- 





fice of the Son of God as revealed therein ; which is con- 
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inal text of the Holy Scripture, as it came from its authors, 
which is contrary to the essential doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scripture and in the Standards of the said Church, 
that the Holy Scripture is the Word of God, written, 
mmediately inspired, and the rule of faith and practice. 


SPECIFICATION. 
Page 35, line 4 and following: 


“T shail venture to affirm that, so far as I can see, there are 
errors in the Scriptures that no one has been able to explain 
away; and the theory that they were not in the original text is 
sheer assumption, upon which no mind can rest with certainty. 
If such errors destroy the authority of the Bible, it is already 
destroyed for historians. Men cannot shut their eyes to truth 
and fact. But on what authority do these theologians drive men 
from the Bible by this theory of inerrancy? The Bible itself no- 
where makes this claim. The creeds of the Church nowhere 
sanction it, It isa ghost of modern evangelicalism to frighten 
chilaren. The Bible has maintained its authority with the best 
scholars of our time, who with open minds have been willing to 
recognize any error that might be pointed out by historical criti- 
cism; for these errors are all in the circumstantials and notin 
the essentials; they are in the human setting, not in the precious 
jewel itself; they are found in that section of the Bible that the- 
ologians commonly account for from the providential superin- 
tendence of the mind of the author, as distinguished from divine 
revelation itself. It may be that this providential superintendence 
gives infallible guidance in every particular; and it may be that 
it differs but little, if at all, from the providential superin- 
tendence of the fathers and schoolmen and theologians of the 
Christian Church. It isnot important for our purpose that we 
should decide this question. If we should abandon the whole 
field of providential superintendence so far as inspiration and 
divine authority are concerned, and limit divine inspiration and 
authority to the essential contents of the Bible, to its religion, 
faith and morals, we would still have ample room to seek divine 
authority where alone it is essential, or even important, in the 
teaching that guides our devotions, our thinking and our con- 
duct.” 

Zech. 7: 12; Mark 7: 13; Rom. 3: 1,2; 1 Cor. 2: 13; Gal. 3: 8; 
2 Pet. 1: 20, 21; 2 Tim. 3: 16. Confession of Faith, Chapter I, 
Sections I, II, 1V, VIII. 

CHARGE IV. 


With teaching that many of the Old Testament predic- 
tions have been reversed by history, and that the great 
body of Messianic prediction has not been and cannot be 
fulfilled, which is contrary to the essential doctrine of Holy 
Scripture and of the Standards of the said Church, that 
God is true, omniscient and unchangeable. 


SPECIFICATION, 

Page 38, lines 20-30: 

“(6.) Minute Prediction.—Another barrier to the Bible has been 
the interpretaticn put upon Predictive Prophecy, making it a sort 
of history before the time, and looking anxiously for the fulfill- 
ment of the details of biblical prediction. Kuenen has shown 
that if we insist upon the fulfillment of the details of the pre- 
dictive prophecy of the Old Testament, many of these predictions 
have been reversed by history; and the great body of the Messi- 
anic prediction has not only never been fulfilled, but cannot now 
be fulfilled, for the reason that its own time has passed forever.” 

Matt. 5: 17, 18; 24: 15; Dan. 12: 11; Luke 24: 44; Ex. 34: 6; 
Hebrews 4: 13; Jamesi: 17. Confession of Faith, Chapter I, 
Section 4: Chapter II, Sections 1, 2. Shorter Catechism : Ques- 
tion and Answer 4. 

CHARGE V. 

With teaching that Moses is not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, which is contrary to direct statements of Holy 
Scripture and to the essential doctrines of the Standards 
of the said Church, that the Holy Scripture evidences it- 
self to be the Word of God by the consent of all the parts, 
and that the infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is 
the Scripture itself. 

SPECIFICATION. 

Page 33, lines 6-8: 

“It may be regarded as the certain result of the science of the 
Higher Criticism that Moses did not write the Pentateuch.” 

Ex. 24: 4; Num. 33: 2; Deut. 5: 81; 31:9; Josh. 1: 7, 8; 
1 Kings, 2:3; 1 Chron. 6: 49; Ezra 3:2; 6: 18; Neh. 1:7; Luke 24: 
27, 44; John 5: 45-47; Acts 7: 88; 15: 21. Confession of Faith, 
Chapter I, Sections V and IX. 


CHARGE VI. 

With teaching that Isaiah is pot the author of half of 
the beok that bears his name, which is contrary to direct 
statements of Holy Scripture and to the essential doctrines 
of the Standards of the said Church, that the Holy Scrip- 
ture evidences itself-to be the Word of God by the consent 
of all the parts, and that the infallible rule of interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is the Scripture itself. 


SPECIFICATION. 

Page 33, lines 14, 15: 

“Isaiah did not write half of the book that bears his name.” 

Matt.4: 14, 15; 12: 17,18; Luke3: 4; Acts 28: 25,26; John 12: 
38, 41; Rom. 10: 16, 20. Confession of Faith, Chapter I, Sections 
V and IX. 

CHARGE VH. 

With teaching that the processes of redemption extend 
to the world to come in the case of many who die in sin; 
which is contrary to the essential doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Standards of the said Church, that the proc- 
esses of redemption are limited to this world. 


SPECIFICATION. 

Page 50: 

“The processes of redemption ever keep the race in mind. The 
Bible tells us of a race origin, a race sin,a race ideal, a race Re- 
deemer and a race redemption.” 

Page 53: 

“(c.) Another fault of Protestant theology 1s in its limitation 
of the process of redemption to this world and its neglect of those 
vast periods of time which have elapsed for most men in the 
Middle State between death and the resurrection.” 


Pages 55 and 56: 


“The Bible does not teach universal salvation, but it does teach 
the salvation of the werld, of the race of man, and that cannot be 
accomplished by the selection of a limited number of individuals 
from the mass. The holy arm that worketh salvation does not 
contract its hand in grasping only a few; it stretches its loving 
fingers so as to comprehend as many as possible—a definite 
number, but multitudes that no one can number. The salvation 
of the world can only mean the world as a whole, compared with 





which the unredeemed will be so few and insignificant, and evi- 
dently beyond the reach of redemption by their own act of re- 
jecting it and hardening themselves against it, and by descend- 
ing into such depths of demoniacal depravity in the Middle 
State, that they will vanish from the sight of the redeemed as 


altogether and irredeemably evil, and never more disturb the. 


harmonies of the saints.” 

Page 104; Appendix, 2d ed.: 

“This raises the question whether any man is irretrievably lost 
ere he commits this unpardonable sin, and whether those who do 
not commit it in this world ere they die are, by the mere crisis of 
death, brought into an unpardonable state; and whether, when 
Jesus said that this sin against the Holy Spirit was unpardonable 
here and also hereafter, he did not imply that all other sins might 
be pardoned hereafter as well as here. 

Prov.11:7; Luke 16: 22,23; John 8:24; 2 Cor. 6:2; Heb. 4:7. 
Confession of Faith, Chapter XXXII, Section I. Larger Cate- 
chism : Questions and Answers 83 and 86. 


CHARGE VIII. 


With teaching that Sanctification is not complete at 
death, which is contrary to the essential doctrine of Holy 
Scripture and of the Standards of the said Church that the 
souls of believers are at their death at once made perfect 
in holiness. 


Pages 53; 54, 55: | 

“(c.) Another fault of Protestant theology is in its limitation of 
the process of redemption to this world, and its neglect of those 
vast periods of time which have elapsed for most men in the Mid- 
dle State between death and the resurrection. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church is firmer here, tho it smears the biblical doctrine 
with not a few hurtful errors. The reaction against this limita- 
tion, as seen in the theory of second probation, is not surprising. 
I do not find this doctrine in the Bible, but Ido find in the Bible 
the doctrine of a Middle State of conscious higher life in the com- 
munion with Christ and the multitude of the departed of all ages; 
and of the necessity of entire sanctification, in order that the 
work of redemption may be completed. There is no authority in 
the Scriptures, or in the creeds of Christendom, for the doctrine 
of immediate sanctification at death. The only sanctification 
known to experience, to Christian orthodoxy, and to the Bible, is 
progressive sanctification. Progressive sanctification after death 
is the doctrine of the Bible andthe Church; and it is of vast im- 
portance in our times that we should understand it, and live in 
accordance with it. The-bugbear of a judgment immediately 
after death, and the illusion of a magical transformation in the 
dying hour, should be banished from the world. They are con- 
ceits derived from the Ethnic religions, and without basis in the 
Bible or Christian experience as expressed in the symbols of the 
Church. The former makes death a terror to the best of men, the 
latter makes human life and experience of no effect ; and both 
cut the nerves of Christian activity and striving after sanctifica- 
tion. Renouncing them as hurtful, unchristian errors, we look 
with hope and joy for the continuation of the processes of grace, 
and the wonders of redemption in thecompany of the blessed, 
to which the faithful are all hastening,” 

Pages 107, 108 ; Appendix, 2d ed.: 

“Sanctification has two sides—a negative and a positive—mor- 
tification and vivification ; the former is manward, the latter is 
Godward. Believers who enter the middle state, enter guiltless ; 
they are pardoned and justified; they are mantled in the blood 
and righteousness of Christ ; and nothing will be able to separate 
them from his love. They are also delivered from all tempta- 
tions such as spring from without, from the world and the Devil. 
They are encircled with influences for good such as they have 
never enjoyed before. But they are still the same persons, with 
all the gifts and graces, and also the same habits of mind, dispo- 
sition and temper they had when they left the world. Death de- 
stroys the body. It does not change the moral and religious 
nature of man. It is unpsychological and unethical to suppose 
that the character of the disembodied spirit will all be changed 
in the moment of death. It is the Manichean heresy to hold that 
sin belongs to the physical organization and is laid aside with the 
body. If this were so, how can any of our race carry their evil 
natures with them into the middle state and incur the punish- 
ment of their sins? The eternal punishment of a man whose evil 
nature has been stripped from him by death and left in the grave, 
isan absurdity. The Plymouth Brethren hold that there are two 
natures in the redeemed—the old man and the new. In accord- 
ance with such a theory, the old man mizht be cast off at death. 
But this is only a more subtile kind of Manicheism, which has 
ever been regarded as heretical. Sin, as our Savior teaches, has 
its source in the heart—in the higher and immortal part of man. 
It is the work of santification to overcome sin in the higher 
nature.” 

1 Cor. 15: 51, 52; Heb. 12: 23. Confession of Faith, Chapter 
XXXII, Section I. Larger Catechism: Question and Answer, 86. 
Shorter Catechism: Question and Answer, 37. 

The Charges close as follows : 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, represented by the undersigned Prosecuting 
Committee, offers in evidence the whole of the said In- 
augural Address, both the first and second editions, and 
all the works of the said Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 
quoted therein, in so far as they bear upon this case ; also, 
the appendix to the second edition of said Address, and all 
the works of the said Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., quoted 
therein, in so far as they bear upon this case; the whole of 
the Holy Scriptures and the whole of the Standards of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

GEORGE W. F. Brrcu, D.D., 

JOSEPH J. LAMPE, D.D., 

ROBERT F. SAMPLE, D.D., 

JOHN J. STEVENSON, 

JOHN J. McCook, 
Prosecuting Committee. 


SPECIFICATION. 


DR. BRIGGS ON THE NEW CHARGES. 


After Dr. Birch had finished the reading, Dr. Bliss asked 
Dr. Briggs his pleasurein the matter. Dr. Briggs replied: 


I have prepared myself on the present charges and with a de- 
murrer tothe present charges and specifications, and I was 
in hopes that the committee would so amend the charges 
that we might go on to-morrow; but I think no one who 
has listened to these charges can fail to see that they are so 
essentially different from the charges that were presented before 
that it is necessary, not only for me to take some time to test 
their efficiency, but also to go over my defense on the charges 
themselves. Let me remark here, in order that it may be made 
certain that I raise this objection, that the order of the General 
Assembly and the Book of Discipline require that the Prosecuting 
Committee be permitted to amend the specifications and 
charges, not changing the general nature of the same. I notice 





at a glance that they have changed the general nature of 
the charges and specifications, and I will not raise that 
objection now becauseI have not had time to go over the 
charges with sufficient accuracy to determine how far that 
objection holds ; but @ will raise that objection at the time when it - 
is proper for meto bring in my response. I will simply state here, 
that you will see under Charge IV, for instance, that they make 
an entirely new change—that I teach something that is against 
the attributes of God. That forces me to consider the relation of 
what I have said to those three great attributes of God, and, of 
course, [cannot do that ina moment. But I do make the point 
now that that is changing the general nature of the charges. It 
is introducing a charge which is not germane to the previous 
charges and had nothing at all to do with them. Therefore it will 
be necessary for me to ask the time that is allowed by the Book. 
It was then agreed by the parties to reassemble on Novem- 
ber 28th, when the case will be resumed, and the Presbytery 
adjourned after a prayer by Dr. Paxton, of Princeton 
Seminary, who retains his membership in the New York 
Presbytery. When the Presbytery met again on Monday, 
of this week, the withdrawal of the Rev. Robert Proudfit, 
of Highlands, N. J , was announced. He sent a letter to 
the Stated Clerk, expressing his intention of withdrawing 
from the Presbyterian Church because of his change of be- 
lief regarding its Standards. , 


» 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Presbytery of Philadelphia, at a recent meeting, 
had a discussion on a motion that a student in Union Sem- 
inary be recommended for aid to the Board of Education. 
The motion for recommendation at last prevailed, but the 
Rev. Dr. Mutchmore gave notice of a complaint to the 
Synod. 


....-At the regular meeting of the World’s Fair Directors 
in Chicago, on N-vember 11th, a resolution was passed 
favoring the opening of the gates on Sunday, provided 
that the machinery be not run. The Directors say that 
they are in favor of allowing every nation to hold within 
the grounds such religious service as they may desire on 
Sunday ; and also think it desirable that the gates should 
be open to allow visitors from different portions of the 
Union to meet socially at their State buildings. 





.... Early in the year an account was given of the decree 
by the Austrian Government for the suppression of the 
Wesleyan congregation in Vienua. Appeal has been car- 
ried through two of the four courts without effect, and the 
only reply vouchsafed toa petition praying for State recog- 
nition is that the membership is too small to entitle the 
Wesleyans to such recognition. On the other hand, it is 
said that the meetings are too large to be tolerated under 
the right of private worship. It will be remembered that 
the ostensible ground of offense is one of the Anglican arti- 
cles adopted by Wesley, in which the sacrifice of the mass 
is referred to as a blasphemons deceit. This is held to be 
an insult to the religion protected by the Austrian State. 
The missionary authorities in London are in communica- 
tion with Vienna, but make no public stateme t at pres- 
ent. 


....A private meeting of clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland has recently been held in Edinburgh for the pur- 
pose of considering aud adopting the draft of a High 
Church Society, to be call'd ‘“‘The Scottish Church So 
ciety.’ Among its objects are the fostering of a due sense of 
the historic continuity of the Church: the maintaining of 
the necessity of a valid ordination ; the assertion of the 
efficacy of the sacraments ; the promotion of religious edu- 
cation on the basis of holy baptism ; the restoration of the 
Holy Communion to its right place in the worship of the 
Church and the spiritual life of the baptized: the revival 
of daily service wherever practicable, the observance of 
the Christian year; the reverent care of churches and of 
churchyards and the preservation of ancient ecclesiastical 
monuments ; the deepening of a penitential sense of the 
sin and peril of schism and the furtherance of Catholic 
uuity in every way consistent with true loyalty to the 
Church of Scotland. It is understood that the movement 
is oceasioned by the dread of Disestablishment, and that 
those who favor it wish to put the Church in line with the 
Church of England so far as they can with safety under 
the legal documents by which their Church keeps its posi- 
tion as an Establishment. 


...-In view of the repeated criticisms in England upon 
the “‘ Darkest England’’ scheme, which were not entirely 
set at rest by Mr. Arnold White’s report, General Booth 
has secured a committee representative of every party, who 
will make a thorough investigation. The moving spirit in 
the committee is Lord Onslow, recently Governor of New 
Zealand, and among other members are Sir Henry James, 
who has been chosen chairman, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Under 
Secretary for the Colonies; Mr. Walter Long, Parliament- 
ary Secretary to the Local Government Board in the late 
Administration ; Mr. C. E. Hobhouse, and Mr. Edwin Wa- 
terhouse, President of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants. Criticism has been made in view of the fact that 
there is no one on this committee directly connected with 
charitable institutions, and therefore presumably ac- 
quainted with the best methods of charity organization. On 
the other hand it is claimed that the committee represents 
the very highest ability, and for the purpose for which it is 
called, namely, to judge whet her General Booth has prof- 
ited personally by the scheme, whether the accounts are 
properly kept, the money expended in an economical and 
business-like manner, and whether the property involved 
is so settled that it can never be applied to any other pur- 
pose than that for which it was intended, it could not be 
more fairly and honorably constituted. The committee 
have issued calls to any one who has information with 
regard to the management of the scheme to bring them 
that information in person, and they pledge themselves to 
make the investigation as thorough as possible. Mean- 
while the General has organized an appeal for $300,000, the 
amount. needed, he says, to cover two years’ work and 
continue the operation, 
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Missions. 
REFORM IN THE COPTIC CHURCH. 


Summer Schools in Japan. 








SUPERSTITION IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 





CHOLERA IN PERSIA AND INDIA. 





LETTERS FROM 


EGYPT, TURKEY, PERSIA, INDIA, BURMA, SIAM 
OHINA, JAPAN, NEW HEBRIDES, SOUTH AFRICA. 


‘ 


Oor mission letters‘commence with one of unusual in- 
terest from Egypt telling of what is really a revolution in 
the Coptic Church. Dr. J. H. Shedd writes from Persia 
refuting the story that the Nestorians have gone over to 
the Church of Rome, and the Rev. H. O. Dwight gives a 
touching incident of work in Constantinople. From India 
we have letters by the Rev. C. P. Hand, on a Missionary 
Training-school, and the Rev. J. Heinrichs on the Cholera. 
The Rev. E, O. Stevens tells of a Burmese convert, and the 
Rey. E. B. McGilvary shows how the missionary in Siam 
constantly has to meet the danger of leprosy. China’s 
Opium Supply is the topic of a letter from the Rev. F. H. 
Chalfant, and the Rev. J. L. Dearing speaks of Summer 
Schools in Japan. From the New Hebrides the Rev. J. 
H. Lawrie sends us a picture of the superstitions still pow- 
erful among the people. Mrs. C. L. Goodenough writes 
irom Natal about the difficulties Zulu girls have to meet 
tn attending missio.. schools. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 

















October. | Financial Year to Oct. 31st. 
" 1e02, 1801, | 1888. mai. 
Amer. Board $58,556 51 i $70,072 00 $74,064 oveumnaes 52—2 mos. 
Amer. 
Miss. Union| 22,569 02; 27,548 69| 121,445 61, 119, 770 O—7 mos. 
Meth. Epis*..| 298,630 i 192'867 17/1,257,372 92 1,228,888 04—12 mos. 
. E., South.) 29,659 99| 22,618 82) 103,598 17| ion; 171 25—7 mos. 
Presb. (N’th).| 43,182 32) 41,410 15. 181,518 ‘8 881909 62—6 mos 
* (South)! 17,042 61| 10,550 18 75,892 33) 62—7 mos. 
“ Cumb..| 2,597 55) 2, | 7,082 58! 
Ref. utch).| 5;317 09 31,913 81! 36,781 66—6 mos. 
f.(Germ’n) 1,498 65) 1, 71741 18! 7.623 62—5 mos. 
Path r’n Gen.’ | | 
Synod...... 8,721 47, 8,948 95, 27,407 71) 26,620 59—7 mos. 
gat Mele. nse seleseececeees| 18/680 16 17,348 38—3 mos. 
Brethren... 771 90 Tk SL | Ase Ml 2.467 Bs 
Universalist . ‘| 125 00! 154 00 7,746 00; 8,448 00 











* These represent the total receipts for domestic as well as for 
foreign missions. 


EGYPT. 
THE COPTIC CHURCH OF EGYPT. 


BY THE REV. CHAUNCEY MURCH, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church. 








For some time the Coptic Church of Egypt has been in a 
state of serious agitation, in consequence of differences 
arising between the two parties—Reformed and Conserv- 
ative—the one contending for progressive methods of 
Church work, the other desiring that it should be carried 
on asit has been from time immemorial. As in the case 
of all Oriental Churches, the clergy are almost entirely 
found in the Conservative party, the lay members in the 
progressive party. In Egypt a peculiar state of things ex- 
ists in consequence of the fact that it has always been the 
acknowledged policy of the Coptic Church that influential 
lay members should advise in matters pertaining to its 
management and welfare. Thus, long before the close of 
Ismail Pasha’s reign, certain disputes in the Chiirch were 
settled by a committee appointed by the Khedive, and 
composed entirely, or almost entirely, of lay members of 
the Church. The present Patriarch owed his selection 
largely to the influence of this committee, and for a time 
all went well. He was offered the chairmanship of the 
administrative committee, appointed through the influ- 
ence of certain prominent lay members, and recognized by 
the Government. This chairmanship he declined to ac- 
cept, thus losing a powerful hold upon the Reform party 
and exposing himself to the intrigues constantly carried 
on in the Church. 

The Reform party has formulated its demand under 
three heads—the control of the Church property, schools 
and an educated and salaried ministry. 

The Coptic Church, as a corporation, is exceedingly rich, 
as wealth is counted in Egypt, having many landed es- 
tates, many buildings in Cairo, some of them very fine and 
valuable, and residences in the fashionable and expensive 
quarters. Throughout the country there are numerous 
deirs (monasteries), surrounded by estates owned by them. 
These have long ceased to be used as places of monastic 
resort, the members of the monastic orders having fallen 
off greatly since the early days of Christianity, and even 
within thirty years; so that where there were formerly 
hundreds of monks probably now the entire number of 
monasteries occupied by monks is not more than half a 
dozen. In addition to these the Church gets twenty-five 
per cent. upon every estate upon which it acts as adminis- 
trator, and has always exerted a great influence upon 
persons near death to bequeath their property to it. If all 
these estates were properly managed the annual income 
would be very large. As a matter of fact, however, it is so 
thoroughly dissipated, passing through different hands, 
that it is impossible to utilize it. No accounts are kept or 
submitted to the higher church authorities for inspection 
orapproval. Overseers, priests, bishops gather up what 


they can get each for themselves, and nobody calls for the 
account. The same thing is true with regard to the man- ' 





agement of the Patriarchate itself. The Reform party has 
been for some time demanding that these financial affairs 
shall all be conducted on business principles; they urge 
that every one be made responsible for whatever property 
is submitted to his care, and that regular itemized ac- 
counts be kept of yearly incomes from crops, rents and 
other sources, 

The second demand of the Reform party is for schools. 
The Copts have scarcely any schools worthy the name. 
They have a system of very el tary schools where 
reading, writing and a few prayers are taught; but in not 
one is it possible for a boy to secure sufficient education to 
fit him for a position in Government service. Asa matter 
of fact, schools are generally taught by blind men. The 
requirements for Government service have been put so 
high that none but graduates of the Government schools, 
which are Mohammedan, or of the schools of the American 
United Presbyterian Mission can make any effort to pass 
the examinations. Those who attend the former usually 
leave them Christians in nothing but name; while those 
who graduate at the latter either become Protestants, or at 
least lose all belief in the useless rites and ceremonies of the 
Coptic Church. Intelligent Copts thas understand that, if 
they are to be successful in keeping their educated youth 
in theirown Church, they must have schools of their own 
in which to train them. 

The third demand of the Reform party is for an educated 
and salaried ministry. At present the priesthood is for the 
most part hereditary, as traides and other occupations are in 
the Eastern countries. If this source for any reason fails, 
some one who can make a living in no other way is accepted 
as a candidate, the only necessary qualification being 
that he be able to commit to memory the Coptic liturgy in 
& language which neither he nor his hearers can under- 
stand. The priests recéive no stated salary, their income 
depending entirely upon voluntary gifts of the faithful 
and their own cunning and ability. The resultis that 
many are nothing more than mendicants. With the ad- 
vance in general information a large portion of the laity 
are becoming too intelligent to accept spiritual teaching 
from ignorant men; and in order that the Church may 
told its intelligent members there has been for some time 
a growing demand for an educated ministry, whose chief 
aim shall be something else than continual scheming to 
fill their own pockets without giving anything substantial 
in return. 

It will be seen readily that the three demands are closely 
connected. The establishment of schools and an educated 
ministry would be rendered possible by careful, accurate 
management of the income of the Church, already large 
in reality, tho practically dissipated through a number of 
channels. 

The present Patriarch on accepting his position had an 
opportunity to attempt at least to hold the confidence and 
respect of the two parties. As a matter of fact he allied 
himself exclusively with the more numerous tho more ig- 
norant and superstitious of his people, determined that 
things should remain as they had been, and alienated the 
most enlightened and intelligent of the Copts. . With re- 
gard to the lay committee, he affirmed that it had neither 
precedent nor authority in the Church, and that therefore 
its decisions are not binding, altho he had been inducted 
into office after it began to exist, and had again and again 
carried out its plans ; thus sancti ning its existence and its 
policy. The Khcdive being appealed to, decided that the 
committee’sauthority to act in matters for which it had 
been appoicted would be sustained. 

In the peculiar condition of foreign influence in Egypt 

the foreign consuls bave frequently exerted great power. 
The Patriarch thought he would seek the support of the 
Russian Consulate, with the result that the Khedive con- 
sidered his action an affront, and on one occasion when the 
Patriarch sought an audience with the Khedive of Alex- 
andria he was quietly led out of the room and down the 
palace steps This brought matters to a crisis, and in 
September the committee appointed Athanasius, Bishop of 
Sanabo, vicar of the Patriarchate. The Khedire’s Govern- 
ment sanctioned the appointment. Word was sent to the 
Bishop to come to Cairo and assume the offic>. The Patri- 
arch warned the Copts at Cairo not to receive the vicar 
into their heuses, and the churches were closed against 
him, as were also thedoors of the Patriarchate at Cairo. 
Two of the bishops were also ordered to meet the vicar 
and anathematize him in the Patriarch’sname. On nis ar- 
rival at Cairo the new vicar was ezcorted to the Patri- 
archate by his friends of the Reform party, and accompa- 
nied also by a Government official and police officers. Three 
times the demands for entrance were repeated and re- 
fused. Then came an order to the Governor of Alexan- 
dria directing him to take charge of the Patriarch, and 
send him back under guard tothe monastery from whence 
he was called to enter his office. A similar order was 
issued in regard to the Metropolitan of Alexandria, who 
was regarded as being largely instrumental in influencing 
the Patriarch to take the course that he has pursued. The 
result is that the Patriarch is now in the place where he 
was, unknown te the world before he came to take pos- 
session of the highest gift his Church could confer. He 
was marched off without a moment’s warning from the 
very spot where the Government's official found him, and 
not allowed to make any preparation for his enforced re- 
tirement. 

The relation of these events to the future of Christianity 
in Egypt is one that to the missionaries is full of hope and 
confidence. Much that is urged in the way of business 
methods and progress is net very thoroughly authorized 
by spirituality. Still we believe that God will more speed- 
ily turn these things to the advancement of his cause than 
he does ignorance and superstition. 

Christians interested in the people of this long-afflicted 
land will recognize in these affairs another step toward the 
fulfillment of the precious promise, ‘‘The Lord shall be 
known to Egypt, and Egypt shall khow the Lord” ‘In 








that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 


every city and thousands of the villages. 














the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my 
people, and Assyria the work of my hand, and Israel mine 
inheritance.” 

Mansoura. 


PERSIA. 
THE CHOLERA. PERSECUTION. MAR SHIMON. 


BY THE REV. J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 


For six weeks past the cholera has been spreading over 
Persia. It came, not chiefly from the East, but more from 
the land of Gog and Magog. The Russian authorities ex- 
pelled all Persian subjects, and they came to their homes 
like a defeated and fleeing army, many falling by the way 
from exposure, hunger and fatigue as well as from cholera. 
Thus the disease spread rapidly and has reached almost 
How many 
thousands have died no man can say. In Tabriz the 
estimates are from 10,000 to 26,000 and probably as many in 
Teheran. This would indicate that a tenth of the people 
have fallen. Probably in many places the population is 
more than decimated ; in other places the number is less. 
A Moslem land is the very home of pestilence. The 
religious customs and the doctrine of fatalism are its chan- 
nels and aids. In Urumiah the heated season was well 
passed before the disease appeared. It is a vast sanitary 
benefit that at the time of vintage the population is large- 
ly in the vineyards. The e, hs have not been so many as 
the fears. The Christians have suffered comparatively 
little and none of the American missionaries have been ill 
sofarasI can learn. On the other hand, our physicians 
have been of great service in giving clear information what 
todo and in attending the sick. 

Mirza Abraham, the brother arrested four months ago 
for the Gospel’s sake,is still in bonds. He has suffered 
much and given his testimony before the heir apparent in 
Tabriz; has been the means of converting to Christ 
several fellow prisoners, and has seen several of them and 
of his keepers taken off by cholera. At the Moharrem the 
names of a dozen criminals were sent tothe Prince for 
his clemency. All were pardoned but two notorious mur- 
derers and Mirza Abraham. Confessing Christ is a crime 
of the rank of murder. This is the direct issue before the 
Shah and his Government. 

For several weeks Mr. Coan and family have beenin Kur- 
distan, working specially with the Turks to overcome the 
innumerable legal hindrances put in the way of missionary 
work. He has also been visiting Mar Shimon and leading 
men among the Nestorians, as well as our Protestant con- 
gregations. The visit to the Patriarch was providential,just 
at the right time; the Patriarch was very cordial and anx- 
ious to converse. Apparently the visit prevented the final 
step still wanting to bind Mar Shimon to the Church of 
Rome. After much vacillation the Patriarch issued the 
following statement and sent it throughout his people for 
signatures. It ought to set the question of union with 
Rome at rest. It is largely sealed: 

““We, Mar Shimon, Patriarch and the Metropolitan with the 
bishops priests and leading men of this Eastern Church as a 
whole, having heard that our names are slandered, saying that 
we have united with the Church of Rome, now wish all men to 
know that this Church has martyrs slain by the thousands be- 
cause they stood firmly on the truth of their fathers and the faith 
of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is not a Church that 
can be turnedinaday. There isavast difference between our 
Church and that of Rome, and this difference has existed for 
ages. Therefore as such falsehood has been circulated through- 
out the world, we wish it to be known in all languages that there 
is no foundation for these reports of union with the Church of 
Rome. We stand on the faith and doctrine of our fathers and in 
testimony affix our signatures and seals. A word to the wise is 








sufficient. Amen.” 
Urumiah, 
TURKEY. 
THE WHEELMAN’S STORY. 
BY THE REV. H. O. DWIGHT, 


Missionary of the American Board. 





HE was the man who played the steam engine for a print- 
ing press in an office not far from the Bible House. I hid 
never really separated him in my mind from the printing 
press whose great wheel it was his business to turn from 
morning to night, or from the proof-sheets which during 
two or three years he had been wont to bring me during 
the noon hour. 

One day he stood before me, his blue blouse and overalls 
streaked with oil and printer's ink, anda smutch of ink 
under his left eye, and asked if he might say a few words. 
With a sigh I turned to hear some plea for help, as T sup - 
posed, for his poverty. Then he told me his story in the 
queer, rough Turkish spoken by those whose native tongue 
is Arabic. He said: 

“JT am going back to my country, anil want you 
to know about our village. I went up there from the 
south at the time cf the famine. We could get nothing to 
eat, andI reached the village in the mountains beyond 
Sert one day when they were harvesting. I helped them, 
and found that they needed a blacksmith, so I offered to 
stay. Two days later was Sunday, and the people were 
vexed because I would not work. They thought mea 
pretty poor blacksmith not to be willing to work on just 
the day when they could spare time to have things mended 
up. I told them that I was a Protestant and would not 
work on Sunday. They were very angry, and some wanted 
to turn me right out of the village. Protestantism, they 
said, is a contagious disease, which, when it once gets into 
a village, spreads until it has turned all the people away 
from praying to the saints and other good Christian usages. 

But the headman told them that they were fools to send 
away a blacksmith at that time of the year, and said I 
should stay, but keep my Protestantism to myself. So he 





Assyria, even a blessing inthe midst of the land: Whom 


told me that if I ever spoke Protestantism to any one in 


are ee) 
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‘the village, he would ‘flog me until my toenails dropped 
off 


“* All right,’ I said, ‘only I want to tell you that this is 
the holy day set apart for religion. All of you, as Chris- 
tians, ought to keep from working on Sunday.’ 

“* Yes, I suppose you are right,’ he said; “ but it is not 
our custom to be so particular here. There is nothing else 
to do on Sunday.’ 

“ft all began from that,for as I was reading my Bible the 
neighbors wanted to know what it was, and liked it so 
much that they used to come every Sunday to hear me 
read. Then one day I found a man out in a great lie, and 
told him that Christians ought not to lie. 

“**T never heard that before,’ said he. 

*“* Well, it’s so,’ I said ; ‘and you ought to know what 
the Bible says about it.’ 

“He asked me to come to his house and read him what the 
Bible says about lying. Pretty soon it was the custom to 
invite me to other houses, in the long winter evenings, to 
read the Bible. 

**In the spring I was going one day with a neighbor todo 
some work outside of the village, when he got angry at his 
horse and swore awfully. I said to him: ‘Yusuf, are you 
a Christian ?’ 

“*OfcourseIlam. What makes you ask ?” 

*** Because a Christian is a child of God, and a child of 
God ought to be ashamed of using God’s name in such a 
way.’ 

** That is so,’ said Yusuf; ‘but I never thought of it be- 
fore.’ 

“ After we reached the place where we were to work, one of 
the others swore, and Yusuf rebuked him, saying what I 
had said tohim. This made them all talk, and s me of 
them complained of me to the head man. He came to me 
and said: ‘Simon, you must shut up. We will not stand 
these Protestant notions of yours in public places. Read 
your Bible to people in the houses, if you like and they 
like; but if you talk Protestantism again outside, I will 
flog your toe-nails off and turn you out of the village.’ 

** Well, not to make a long story ofit, now a number of 
the people have Bibles of their own ; no one in the village 
works on Sunday ; half of the village has stopped swearing 
and the rest are ashamed of it; many are trying to stop 
lying, while six are followers of Jesus Christ. Iam going 
back to that village now, and I wanted to ask you who 
have been my Effendi in all these years, to remember that 
village in your prayers. They will all look to me, who 
have been in a city so long, to tell them more about what 
real Christianity is. Sometimes pray for them and pray 
for me, that I may show them truth and make no mistakes- 
T have learned a great deal from the preaching here, but I 

don’t know very much, and they are so hard to teach. Pray 
for us.” 

The tears were in my eyes as I grasped my new-found 
brother’s hand and bade him godspeed. And whenever I 
look upon the map of Turkey that hangs on the wall, and 


* see the belt of mountains southwest of Lake Van, on the 


borders of Mesopotamia, my heart yearns for the blessing 
of God upon that faithful servant of his living in those 
mountains who used to turn the machine that prints the 
tracts. I repeat the story not for its own interest alone, 
but in hopes that other prayers may go up to the Lord of 
such obscure faithful servants, entreating his blessing 
upon that village and the scores of others in this land, of- 
the method of whose awakening and reformation it is a 
type. 
Constantinople. 


INDIA. 
A TRAINING SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. C. P. HARD, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 











Two years and one week ago t'e baptisms began here, 
and there are now baptized people in over a hundred vil- 
lages. 

From among the converts we have, from time to time, 
selected those who seemed the most promising, and advised 
them to give up other work and enter that of the mission 
—the Methodist Episcopal. 

Our cause being new in the central provinces, we had 
only ahandful of helpers. A great problem confronted 
us, as to caring for the masses of converts, The work has 
been done very imperfectly yet ; we are in its initial stages; 
the darkness has been great, but daylight is appearing. 

Our veteran presiding elder, Dr. Johnson, just in our 
midst from his long service in the North, agreed to the 
planting of the training school here early in the year; and 
this was done seven months ago. 

Last year a Government servant offered his services to us 
and was accepted by Bishop Thoburn, and came to us for 
the purpose of teaching native Christians, and has charge 
of this training school. 

In this property which we took over from our friends, the 
Swedes, a year ago, in addition to the ample grounds, the 
numerous out-offices and the mission houses, there is, near 
the town, a very long school building, having two rooms 
and broad verandas allround. This is used for the train- 
ing school, Mr. Butterfield having one assistant and using 
pupil teachers. Forty-five are in the school during the 
forenoons ; half of them are adults, and as many are lads 
from twelve to eighteen years of age, who are the begin- 
ning of the coming Christian boys’ boarding school. All 
are instructed in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
and especially in the Scripture. 

The term is expected to be for one y: ar in the case of the 
first and best students, the demands of the field being so 
great and urgent. They would like to stay much longer, 
and we greatly desire this; but the people are perishing 
from lack of knowledge,and we must send out our first 
class at the end of the term just after Christmas. 

Amid mauy fears and weaknesses the school’was begun ; 
its success is already assured and secured, and we have no 
fears as to its staying qualities. Our doors are beseiged 
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with applicants for admission. One may ask : “‘ Then why 
not let them ‘in ?” ‘We, of course, are quite willing that 
any person shall attend ; but those whoare ready to do so 
are the poor Christians from the so-called low castes, where 
we havea following. And if we advise them to leave their 
villages and their occupations to be here in school, it must 
be with the understanding that we give them food and 
clothing; that is, pay them the small wages which they 
are now earning as sweepers or basors, mutmakers, or as 
shoemakers. 

The scale of support which we grant is low, hardly better 
than that which they have always been having, wage and 
annual gifts from the classes served, which is the custom, 
and where even small children in a family have a chance 
to work and win returns. Remembering that a dollar 
means three rupees, notice that wé grant a man and wife, 
perhaps having family, when they both study to prepare 
to teach, eight rupees a month; the man who does not 
bring his wife, six, she being left in his village to work end 
care for his home, which he visits monthly; young men, 
five rupees ; older lads are gettting two rupees now, more 
money to come to them with promotion. 

Mondays forty of us preach, briefly, in the marketplace ; 
even the smallest being ready tosay a few words. Other 
evenings all gather—men, women ard children—in the 
large veranda of this bungalow for class, prayer and Sun- 
day-school teachers’ meetings and Epworth League. All 
take part heartily. The wives of students have a separate 
day school. 

Narsipgpur. 


CHOLERA IN INDIA, 


BY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








The cholera epidemic makes alarmingly great havoe this 
year in this part of India. It is a natural consequence and 
accompaniment of the famine. We have by no means ex- 
ported all of it to Europe and America. Never before did 
the ranks of our workers on the Ongole field in particular 
and of the Christians in general suffer so much from this 
scourge as the present year. We began to pride ourselves 
that the Christians, as a rule, heeded our advic’s regarding 
sanitation, kept their villages clean, whitewashed their 
houses, let the cattle occupy differcnt places from them- 
selves, and that God cared sp°cially for his own and pro- 
tected them from every harm. But letters come in daily 
now announcing that four, six, ten, sixteen, and more of 
our brethren, “ having been visited by this terrible foe, 
fell asleep in Jesus.” We have not yet ascertained defi- 
nitely the number of Christians removed by the disease, 
but an estimate of 150 to 200 is none too high. 

It is often said that India ought to make an effort to 
keep cholera within its own dumains, for ** home consump- 
tion,” and that its exportation abroad is a great evil. 
There is, no doubt, some basis of truth in these taunts, but 
the answer is, that India is slowly advancing in the mat er 
of sanitary provision, and would advance much faster if 
the intelligence and desires of the governed led in the same 
directions as the wishes of Government. Already many of 
the large towns are making provision for water supply and 
drainage on European systems in preferetce to their old 
arrangements. All these things cost money, and Indian 
municipalities are poor. But money is not the only diffi- 
culty. The great bulk of the people prefer to be let al ne, 
and have no belief whatever in sanitary principles. They 
are for the most part fatalists, believers in ‘‘ Karma,” or 
the foreorGaining of their fates. Should cholera or other 
sickness fall upon them, “it is their fate,” and discussion 
or reasoning on the causes is closed. With a people so con- 
servative, progress in practical sanitation must be exceed- 
ingly slow. So far as Government legislation goes, the 
provision for sanitary needs in the municipal and local 
board acts is quite half a century in advance of the general 
aspirations and intelligence of the people. Every year sees 
some advance, the people are becoming better educated in 
general knowledge, and the pritciples of hygiene are 
taught in all Government schools. But it will take many 
years of steady progress before the Indian populations are 
sufficiently impressed with the necessity of making some 
sacrifice for the preservation of their own and their neigh- 
bors’ health. 

Ongole. 


BURMA. 
A BURMAN CONVERT. 
BY THE REV, E. 0. STEVENS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





On the seventy ninth anniversary of Judson’s landing in 
Rangin I had the privilege of administ. ring the ordinance 
of baptism at the village of Kyweh-gyan, the home of Ma 
Hpet, concerning whom I wrote a few lines to THE INDE- 
PENDENT last year. The candidate was Ma Neik,a Ta- 
laing (Mon), widow of sixty-one, who about sixty years ago, 
with her parents and a company of about two hundred 
other Talaing captives escaped from Siam. 

She had formerly shown her zeal for Buddhism by con- 
secrating to the priesthood seven lads, five of whom were 
her own sons. Sbe had never learned to read; butas she 
possessed a retentive memory, she could repeat much of 
what she had heard her husband read out of palm-leaf 
books ; so that in her own neighborhood she was consid- 
ered quite an authority on religious questions. 

The conversion of such an ardent worshiper of Gaudama 
naturally caused quite a sensation in a region where no 
baptism had ever taken place, and aroused a spirit of oppo- 
sition. At first she was so much influenced by the dread 
of ridicule that, when last March she came to Maulmain 
to talk about baptism, she stipulated that, if she entered 
this religion, she should not be baptized in the presence of 
her relatives. She was then advised to wait until her 
faith and courage had become stronger. 

Ma Hpet and her husband, Uh Leh, took great interest 
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in her case, with the result. that, through the blessing of 
God upon their labors, she was brought to the point of 
wishing to confess Christ at her own home in preference to 
any other place. 

Through the village of Kyweh-gyan flow three or four 
mountain streams. Upon the south bank of one of these a 
goodly company of Talaing and Pwo Karens a3sembled in 
a grove of betel-nut palms to witness the baptismal scene. 
They appeared to be favorably impressed with the symbol- 
ism of the ordinance as explained to them in Burmese. 

It is Ma Neik’s earnest wish to be permitted to return to 
her birthplace for the purpose of telling her relatives, who 
are still in captivity,about that deliverance from the bond- 
age of sin, which may be obtained through faith in Jesus 
Christ our adorable Redeemer. 

Manimain. 


SIAM. 
LEPROSY AMONG THE LAO. 


BY THE REV. E. B. MoGILVARY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








ONE of the most constant drains upon one’s pity here is 
the omnipresent leper. Go where you will about the city, 
you will be almost sure to see one or more of these misera- 
ble unfortunates making his rounds begging. There is 
practically no quarantine put on the disease, except in the 
matter of permanent dwelling. Here and there villages 
are set apart for their use, andall lepers are presumably 
required to live in these villages. But there is absolute 
freedom of egress. In fact, it is necessary that they should 
be allowed to go where they will in search of food and 
clothing so long as the authorities make ro provision for 
them. Ia front of my house, less than a stone’s throw 
from the bank, there is a small isJand, and, except at 
highest water, some three or four boats full of lepers are al- 
ways tobe seen. They come up from the leper villagesome _ 
distance below, Chieng-Mai, and make this island the 
basis of their begging operations. Those who have no 
boats come afoot. It would be hard to say how many are 
in and about the city every day, but many times I have 
seen as many as seventy collected outside the gate of some 
missionary’s house, waiting for some charity. Those that 
thus come are in all stages of the disease. The little nurs- 
ling sometimes as healthy looking as any babe can be, 
sometimes already showing signs of blood taint ; little boys 
and girls, some with very attractive faces, some already 
loathsome in deformity; young men and maidens, a'd 
the aged, some without. eyes, ears, nose, fingers or t es, 
just a mass of living putrifaction, they come just as long 
as they can move their suffering bodies. And nobody here 
thinks of fearing them. So utterly foolhardy are the 
natives in their contact with these lepers, that many 
sound persons go to live in the leper villages, in constant 
touch with the diseased, merely to enjoy the immunities 
from G_vernment impress that are accorded to the inhabit- 
ants of these villages. When there is such gross careless- 
ness it is unnecessary to say that there is no attempt 
made to lessen the dangers of contamination. The bare- 
footed leper with festering feet walks acros, the bridge, 
and his track is followed by thousands of other barefooted 
passengers. He takes his change in his mutilated hands 
and buys food ; the money finds its way into everybedy’s 
house—the coppers of the realm are leprous coppers, There 
are hundreds of ways in which the contagion is spread, and 
the disease attacks new families every year, und the au- 
thorities do nothing. It would cost them too much money 
to seclude, and feed and clothe tlre hundreds of victims, and 
the common people have to bear the burden of supporting 
by alms a pitifully large and pitifully suffering class, 
who give nothing but disease in return. 

Chieng Mai. 


CHINA. 
CHINA'S OPIUM SUPPLY. 


BY THE REV. F. H. CHALFANT, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 











THE English periodical, Regions Beyond, for February 
(1892), contains an enthusiastic exhortation to Christian 
England to arise in her might and eradicate the opium 
curse. The writer says: ‘‘Can Christianity overthrow the 
opium traffic? Asia is waiting for the answer to that 
question, and to give in reply an unhesitating, glad, confi- 
dent ‘Yes,’ supported by the doing of the deed, is the 
privilege and duty of the churches of this coun ry (Eng.)”’, 
Much as [I commend the good intentions and Christian 
spirit manifested in the foregoing sentence, I have seen 
enough of the “ opium traffic” in North China to declare 
that England’s interference, at this late date, will be about 
as efficacious in removing China’s curse as it would be to 
amputate the wounded finger of a man after blood poison- 
ing has set in. Why? Simply because China depends no 
longer upon India for her opium supply. She has learned 
to raise her own poppies! English interference can go no 
further than to stop the imports of opium from India, 
This, indeed, would be a righteous act, and afford some 
temporary relief; but alas! China has acquired the taste for 
a poison so long thrust down her unwilling throat, and is 
not now going to give up the weed just because England 
realizes the injustice done to China in the forties. 

The well-known efforts of China’s Emperor, Tao Kwang, 
and of her official classes to exclude opium from her shores, 
are matters of history left to us in the form of «dicts and 
prohibitions as pathetic as they are severe. But the temp- 
tation was too great for the phlegmatic and ease-loving 
Chinese, and opium has come to stay. 

Today North China is rife with poppy culture. This 
year in the month of May I had occasion to travel in South- 
ern Shantung and Kiang Su Provinces, and lo, the country 
was gorgeous with the many-colored tints of poppy flowers. 
So continuous were the poppy beds in many places that 
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* the distant effect, on that level plain, was an almost un- 
“broken purple horizon! “Can Christianity overthrow the 
‘opium traffic ?’ Not by English legislation, except so far 
‘as English jurisdiction may extend. China is not likely 
“to raise her own voice against the evil, for the rich and offi- 
-eial classes, who alone have the opportunity to protest, 
re the very on@s most addicted to the use of the drug. If 
ever Christianity is to save this nation from the opium 
habit, it must be by teaching her converts to totally ab- 
stain from the ‘‘ accursed thing,’’ and by disciplining 
every Achan found in the camp. Then, perhaps, in the 
“.** survival of the fittest,’’ a remnant shall be saved. 
Wei Hien. 


“HOW THE CHINESE RECEIVE ''HE RECENT CON- 
GRESSIONAL LEGISLATION, 





BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
_ Professor of Mental and Mora! Philosophy in the Peking University. 


--The recent legislation of Congress concerning Chinese 
-exclusion can scarcely be said to have made a stir among 
the common people of the great capitil. Here there is no 
public opinion. The only newspaper, The Peking Gazette, 
gives only what the Emperor thinks fit to publish, and 
jthis is in such high Wenli that the common people could 
snot read and understand it even if they had the paper. 
The greatest stir among the common people will probably 
‘be in Canton, Fuchau and Hongkong, and other cities of 
the south from which the people have emigrated. 

It is reported here that when the Tsungli Yamen heard 
that the bill had passed Congress, they asked the Ameri- 
can minister, Col Charles Denby, to wire at once for in- 
fermation as to whether it had been signed by the Presi- 
dent. This was done and the information given them. 
They take it no better than they did the act of 1888, It is 
anderstood that they are continually asking the minister 
to point out that clause of the treaty which allows such 
legislation. This, of course, he is not able to do, as it isa 
direct violation of the treaty. 

It is well understood that Viceroy Li Hung Chang in 
‘his bantering way threatens to “send all Americans 
shome’’ and ‘not let them return,” and all that sort of 
thing ; but this he afterward admits is all banter and brag 
without any danger. 

The feeling here is not very dissimilar to that mani- 
fested by the religious papers at home. We know that the 
United States, according to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, has a legal right to violate her most solemn trea- 
ties, and we feel heartily ashamed of it ; we know also that 
she has no moral right to do so, and we hope that the 
moral zentiment of the American people will soon be such 
as to forbid such conduct. on the part of their Govern- 
ment, 

It is not a pleasant thing to have the Chinese insinuate 
that your Government is a Jiar, without the shadow of a 
reas.n for telling them it is not true. If to break a treaty 
makes her one she surely is, for she has broken treaty 
after treaty: it is said she has broken all her treaties with 
the Indians, and now violates without shame, tho perhaps 
not without cause. ber treaty with China. 

It may be asked, Will the Chinese retaliate ? 
not, for the following reasons: 

1, They preferthat their people stay at home. 

2. Mo-t of the Americans here are rot in business, and 
are a benefit rather than an injury to China. 

3. We are fortunate in having such aman as Colonel 
Denby as our representative. He is deeply interested in all 
our affairs whether business or religious. He is wise, able, 
kind, good. I believe I voice the sentimen of every Amer- 
ican in China when I say that, regardless of political 
opinions, every one admires the way in which he has con- 
ducted affairs, and earnestly hopes that, whoever may be 
President of the United States, Colonel Denby will remain 
Minister to China. 

We can easily understand how the recent legislation may 
make it unpleasant for him. Should riots occur, and 
American property be destroyed,they might be slow, to make 
good the loss; this is one way in which they might retali- 
ate. Again it is difficult to lead them to understand why 
Christianity does not influence a Government to more just 
action and righteous legislation. In these two ways it will 
be likely to interfere with our mission work. 

Peking University. 
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JAPAN. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 











THE season for summer schools and conveutions is at an 
end for this year in Japan as well as in America. One is 
surprised to see how the zeal for summer assemblies of 
this sort has taken hold of this nation. Here as in Amer- 
ica there are summer schools of all sorts and subjects. 
There are educational schools which have been held in very 
many kens, or counties, at which the teachers of the lower 
grades of school have been gathered for a month or more to 
receive instruction from teachers of schools of higher 
grades. At Tokio there has been a large Buddhist sum 
mer school which has been copied after the Christian 
summer schools. There addresses have been made by Bud- 
dhist scholars and the best Buddhist thought has been 
placed before the young men gathered there. 

There have been two Christian summer schools this year. 
One at Hakone met in July for twelve days. This was the 
fourth annual gathering of the summer school that was 
first held at the time of Mr. Wishard’s visit to Japan. The 
session of this year was attended by about two hundred 
young men, and the meetings are reported as very helpful 
and interesting. The attendance would doubtless be much 
larger than it has been were it not for the expense of going 
there as well as the expense of the school. The expenses 


are made very low, to be sure; but the Japanese student 
never has a large amount of spending money, and often a 
very slight expense is sufficient to deter him from advan- 
tages that he would otherwise avail himself of. The in- 
struction and addresses this year were given by eight or 
more of the leading Japanese pastors and professors as- 
sisted by Drs. Verbeck and Knox and Professor Ladd, of 
Yale College, who has made such a reputation for him- 
self in Japan during his stay here this summer. The 
school is to meet in Kobe next summer. 

The second Christ’an summer school of the year held its 
first session this year at Tarutama, in the island of 
Kyushu. This school, held early in August, gave an op- 
portunity to those who were unable to go so faras Hakone. 
About one hundred students were gathered at this cool 
resort up among the mountains. A large number were 
teachers from the Gevernment schools, and others who 
came to learn about Christianity. President Kozaki, of 
the Doshisha, and various other professors from that. 
school and other schools were the instructors, assisted by 
Dr. S. L. Gulick. The school was such a success in every 
way that arrangements were made to hold another in that 
part, of Japan during the following year. Both of these 
schools, like the Northfield school after which they are 
modeled, give to physical exercise and sports a place, and 
so give something of a vacation air to the gathering. 

It cannot but be true that the bringing together of these 
young men for these periods of instruction during the 
summer must aid greatly in the spread of religious knowl- 
edge in the Empire. 

The missionaries have also had their summer gatherings, 
and those who were spendi: g their summer rest at that 
popular resort for missionaries from China as well as 
Japan, near Kobe, at Arima, had another of their enjoya- 
ble conferences this summer while resting there. A 
large number of missionaries were also assembled 
during the hot season at Karuizawa, in Central Japan, 
near the foot of the volcano Asama Yama. And 
here another conference was held, which was _ re- 
ported to be very enjoyable. Addresses were made by 
various missionaries, and the conference was also 
favored with the presence of several speakers from the 
home land who were fortunately present. The writer cid 
not have the privilege of attending either of these confer- 
ences this summer, but report has it that at both of the 
last-mentioned gatherings rather more emphasis was laid 
upon the subject of “‘ Higher Life’ or ‘‘Second Blessing” 
or ‘‘ Perfection” than is found enjoyable by those who do 
not understand this doctrine. Some years ago Dr. Storrs 
gave utterance to the sentiment that even if a man had 
some incorrect or unsettled views, if he once got on to the 
mission field, contact with the work and the direct hand-to- 
hand struggle with evil, would soon set him right. A short 
experience on the mission field, or at least on the Japan 
field, would be sufficient to show one the mistake in such a 
view. The tendency seems to be rather in the opposite 
direction. At home, one who begins to get pecul ar notions 
on various subjects is often helped into the right by some 
level-headed friend or cyunselor; but on the mission field, 
where one is in a degree removed from current thought 
and influence, a person who is so unfortunate as to get 
on the wrong track’ is more likely to go on in his error 
than to get back into the right and true way. Every 
young man who goes ont as a missionary should be thor- 
oughly grounded in the truth of the Bible and bave settled 
views as to its teaching. The mission field is not the place 
to clarify theological views. 

Yokohama, 
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ANOTHER RUNAWAY GIRL. 


BY MRS. C, L. GOODENOUGH, 


Missionary of the American Board. 








WHat to do with the kraal girls who so frequently come 
to the missionaries for protection is as yet an unsolved 
problem. At our training school for girls at Inanda, out 
of the ninety-six pupils enrolled this present term, fifty-one 
are from heathen homes, and a number of them are runa- 
ways. One of these, Susiwe by name, has become a Chris- 
tian through the influence of one of our native preachers. 
She is a daughter of Dhlokolo, one of the petty chiefs, 
Her father arranged for her marriage with a heathen and 
polygamist, and, being a chief’s daughter, forty-three head 
of cattle instead of the usual ten were placed in her father’s 
kraal in part payment for this valuable piece of property. 
Susiwe, however, finding that tne would-be bridegroom 
opposed her religion, refused to marry him; and for two 
years a controversy went on between the girl and her 
family. She contrived to attend the preaching services 
held in the vicinity and to get a bit of money for her weekly 
offering; but she was closely watched, and her father 
threatened to beat ber if she should try ‘o escape to the 
missionaries. At last,on a day when most of the family 
were attending a beer-drink at a neighboring kraal, Susiwe 
seized the opportunity to slip away and come to the 
Inanda school. 

Her teacher writes: ‘‘I believe she is a true Christian, 
and I wish some of the Christians at home could have 
heard her as she sat here in her blanket (her only clothing) 
telling of her trouble. Mrs. Edwards asked her if she 
prayed for a chance to escape. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘very 
much.’”’ 

Mrs. Edwards, knowing that her father could easily ob- 
tain a magistrate’s permission to take her home by force 
resolved to take measures for her protection if possible. 
The story of her three journeys on Susiwe’s behalf is too 
long to tell in full. She started one day at 2 A.M., and took 
the girl with her to the Durban magistrate, He is one of 
the few government officials who have a real desire to see 
Christianity promoted among the natives. He said 
that this case fell under the jurisdiction of another magis- 
trate, but added: ‘‘ Follow the matter up. Let us see if this 





Government is g_ ing todoits best to crush out Christianity 
among the natives.” The next magistrate was of a very 
different stamp. He replied to Mrs. Edwards that if the 
father applied to him for the recovery of his daughter he 
should not decide the case by ‘“‘ mere sentiment”—i.e. the 
girl’s religion is ‘‘ mere sentiment’’; the forty-three cattle 
which are at stake are a solid factor which brings down 
the scale. 

Mrs. Edwards, getting no encouragement from him, but 
having put her hand to the plow, telegraphed to the Gov- 
ernor of the Colony, Sir Charles Mitchell, to ask if he 
would give her a private interview on the girl’s behalf. He 
wired down that his secretary would see her, so she and 
Susiwe went on to Maritzburg, the capital of the colony. 
She called first on a prominent Christian lawyer, who 
was much interested in the girl’s story and advised Mrs. 
Edwards not to give her up, even if a policeman should 
bring a warrant for her arrest. ‘‘In that case,” he said> 
“the magistrate will summon ycu; and you must have 
the best legal advice in the colony and stand the trial.”, He 
said she would very likely be fined with the alternative of 
imprisonment. Mrs, Edwards asked him if be thought it 
would help the cause of these girls if she sheuld go to 
jail; and he replied he thought it would. It may come to 
that for some ofus. ~ ; 

If somebody must figure as a martyr and go to jail, Mrs. 
Edwards would doubtless be a more impressive martyr 
than any one else. She is an elderly lady, sixty-three years 
of age, and has a crown of white hair. She carries with 
her an unusual amount of personal influence in her mee 
presence. She has had along and remarkable career as ‘a 
teacher and is widely known and honored both among the 
natives and the English colonists, and itis to be presumed 
that the magistrate who should send her to jail would 
presently wish he hadn’t. However, she is not likely te go 
to jail on Susiwe’s account. The Governor’s secretary, 
frigid at first, thawed out before the interview wag over, 
and has sent a note of instruction to the magistrate, and 
Susiwe is now studying quietly at In nda. 

Umvote, Natal. 
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NEW HEBRIDES SUPERSTITIONS. 





BY THE REV, J. H, LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 





ON going out one afternoon I observed a number of 
natives quite in a commotion at the garden gate; it was 
evident that some subject of unusual interest was engag- 
ing their attention. 

One of the village teachers from a district four miles 
down the coast then came forward with a curious basket 
in his hand, holding it almost at arm's length, and holding 
it tightly asif it had been a slimy fish that would escape 
from his grasp. Thecontents of the basket were turned out 
and here was the ordinary stock in trade of a sorcerer 
brought and laid at my feet. 

Carefully wrapped up in some leaves was a section of 
bamboo filled with a substance the composition of which 
is wood charcoal and a burned lizard, powdered up, and 
in evil hands said to have the power of bewitching women, 
stealiog their hearts, and leading them into evil ways; 
then there was a quantity of red pigment used for decorat- 
ing the face of wanton ones; then another object of a 
different character was brought out, this was a sacred 
stone or idol. These stones are supposed by the natives to 
be inhabited by certain spirits, and, by propitiating them, 
wind or rain may be made or enemies may be destroyed by 
disease and death. 

It is hard to root out in asingle generation these super- 
stitious notions. The suspicion that there may be truth 
and reality in these dark doings lingers long in the native 
mind, even after religious truth has apparently been 
received. But, on this occasion, the force of public opinion 
had got too strong to further tolerate this sorcerer’s dé- 
ings. He had been compelled to give up his bag; and aftar 
a conclave of head men had taiked the matter over, the 
man was expelled from that district for three years ; at the 
end of which time, if he has given up his evil doings, he 
may return to his own tribal lands. Not many weeks 
afterward another of my native assistants brought two 
flattish round stones about the size of duck eggs. These 
stones had been given up by one who had long withstood 
the Gospel call. They had been in the possession of the 
one family for three generations, which must have been 
over a hundred years, and used to be of considerable im- 
portance in connection with heathen ceremonies. 

One stone was called ‘* Nagesega,” or the sun, the other 
was called *‘ Inmohog,” or the noon ; these two orbs being 
looked upon as man and wife special privileges were 
granted by the possessor of these stones to those who 
wished indulgences of a licen‘ious character. 

For many years these two stones had been hid, the gen- 
eral public knew nothing of their whereabouts as the 
island had become professedly Christian; but the chief of 
that district, who was once a wild savage, underwent a 
saving change; not suddenly, but by degrees the temper of 
the lion became the comparative meekness of the lamb. 

He now helps in the work instead of retarding it.as he 
used to do, because this is the man who speared the last 
native Christian martyr on this island whose body was 
cook+d and eaten at a cannibal feast. The assistance 
given in unearthing these two uncarved stone idols, which 
were viewed by the ordinary folks with superstitious 
dread, is a direct evidence that the genuineness of this con- 
vert, as far as man can judge, is real. 

Having been an orator asa heathen, his socia! position as 
a chief makes his assistance as an occasional preacher at a 
branch sta’ion all the more valuable as an aid in our mis- 
sion work. Our prayer is that he may be kept by the power 


of God through faith unto salvation. ‘ 





Aneityam, New Hebrides. 
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Literature England passed from the Norman con- | as the battlefields. He also showsthat the | North American history. It is to be re- 
. quest and the era of chivalry to the open- | Wars of the Roses were disastrous not so | gretted that his critical knowledge is not 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 

: Week” wit be considered by us an equivalent to 
thetr publishers for all votumes recetwed. The in- 
tersste of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


RAMSAY'S LANCASTER AND 
YORK.* 


THe author of these volumes tells us 
that he has been occupied twenty-one 
‘years in the attempt to supply a verified, 
conhected narrative of the first. 1,500 
‘years of the history of England. He ex- 
,pects to lay it all before the public in a 
short time; but, meanwhile, for special 
reasons which he does not see fit to speci- 
fy, he gives us the last two volumes first. 
-If the rest of the work proves as valuable 
and carefully considered as this last divi- 
‘sion, the student of English history will 
be provided with the most important gen- 
eral view of the subject yet issued, at least 
for purposes of reference. The author’s 
Style makes no pretense to brilliant rhet- 
eric or flowing periods. Nor are we 
called to consider any pet theory or the 
special pleading which so often reduces 
‘the value of some,attractive and scholarly 
histories in which the author has 
‘arranged his facts to bear on precon- 
ceived prejudices or opinions. The aim 
‘of these pages has been to bring the 
reader ‘as far-as possible face to face 
with the facts.” A complete list of 
all the authorities consulted is given, 
including a notice of each author quoted, 
or @ precise statement of the official 
records, some of them now first consulted, 
and to which Sir James has had access. 
Especial acknowledgments are made to 
Archbishop Stubbs, author of a ‘‘ Consti- 
tutional History of England,” which 
stands at the head of all works on that 
subject. At the same time Sir James 
‘Ramsay takes pains to show that he does 
not follow in the footsteps of Stubbs be- 
cause the latter makes a specialty of the 
Constitution, whereas Ramsay’s aim is to 
survey the entire historic field. As an 
example of the methodical accuracy of 
this work, great care has been taken to 
verify the date of every event; and Scot- 
tish affairs whenever in contact with 
English history are given with a fullness 
and accuracy unequaled in any separate 
history of Scotland. 

The notes at the foot of each page are 
very fuli; and the margin not only con- 
-tains dates, but also a running reference 
to the subjects treated of in the body of 
the text. By an inexplicable omission 
there is no index. We suppose that, of 
course, there will be one when the entire 
work is published ; but if it were worth 
while to submit these two volumes to the 
public now, then the public is entitled to 
the benefit of an index withthem. Ex- 
cepting this omission, we have a remarka- 
ble chronicle of the one hundred years 
covering the period from the fall of 
Richard II to the overturow of Richard 
III at Bosworth. We cannot consider 
this « popular work ; such it never will 
be, altho we have found it of absorbing 
interest ; but, as a work of reference, no 
private or public library can afford to be 
without it. 

The century described in the scope of 
these. volumes has been familiarized to 
most readers by Shakespeare’s historical 
plays; and in passing we may say that 
while strict accuracy of historic state- 
ment need not b> looked for in Shake- 
speare, ope is more than ever convinced 
after reading Sir James Ramsay’s history 
that Shakespeare marvelously appre- 
hended the spirit of the fifteenth century, 
and came much nearer the truth regard- 
ing the characters and events he describes 
than has generally been allowed. Banat, in 
the main, the period of the Houses of 
Lancaster and York has been deemed a 
‘mere tangled web of intrigue, deadly 
feuds and blood, the chief actors being of 
small capacity and the drift of events 
nebulous and chaotic, offering little that 
is either instructive or inspiring. That it 
was a transitionary period during which 

* LANCASTER AND YORK. A CENTURY OF ENG- 
Lise History (A.D. 1399-1485). By James H, Ram- 
SAy, of Bamff, Bart., M.A., Barrister at Law; late 
Student of Christchurch. With Mapsani L[llustra- 


tions. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 18%. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xlil, 498; xxxvi, 560. 





ing of the Renaissance and of modern 
times is doubtless true. But it has re- 
mained for Sir James to show us the true 
character of the men who molded events in 
that period of transition and were molded 
by them, and to understand more clearly 
the majesty of the destiny which led Eng- 
land across that quaking morass to the 
firm ground whence she proceeded to be a 
potential factor in the councils of the 
world, the champion and forerunner of 
constitutional government, and the con- 
queror of America on the one hand and 
of India on the other. 

Among the points which give especial 
value and novelty to these volumes are 
the statistics and observations regarding 
the finances of the period, the revenues 
and expenditures of the Government, 
which have been carefully gathered from 
the English and Scotch official records ; 
also exhaustive figures and descriptions 
of battles and military movements. The 
author says: 

* At the risk of being stigmatized as a 
‘drum and trumpet’ his orian I have taken 
great pains in verifying, as far as possible, 
the incidents of battles, the marches of 
armies and strength of their numbers.” 

The military element was so important 

in those ages that neither the historian 
nor the historical student can afford to 
underestimate this feature in consider- 
ing the early chronicles of England 
aud France. One of the fine features of 
Sir James’s work is the very remarkable 
light he has thrown on the military move- 
ments of the fifteenth century. 
He proves, from the pay rolls and 
official statements regarding the contin- 
gents furnished for various expeditions and 
battles, that the armies of those times were 
far less than they have been hitherto esti- 
tmaated tobeonthe vague or exaggerated 
statements of the chroniclers of the time. 
This seems all the more reasonable be- 
cause on comparison we find that the 
English armies of later ages were 
smaller than those given for the ages pre- 
ceding the Tudors, altho the population 
was much larger, the fact being that 
greater accuracy attended the records of 
later historians. While unable in every 
case to give the precise figures, the author 
presents fair approximations far below 
the estimates of other historians, For ex- 
ample, Hume states that Henry V landed 
in France with 30,000 men, and met 54,000 
Frenchmen at Agincourt with about 16,- 
000 of his original force. Sir James Ram- 
say shows from the muster rolls that 
Henry landed at Harfleur with 2,500 
men-at-arms and 7,000 archers, with 120 
miners and 75 gunners—in all less than 
10,000 men. After the siege and capture 
of Harfleur, leaving a garrisor there 
and losing some by desertion, he left that 
place with about 900 men-at-arms and 
3,000 archers, and received no re-enforce- 
ments up to the battle of Agincourt, 
where he had therefore less rather than 
more than that number. The French 
were stated by Manstretel and others of 
their own historians to have had from 
three to six times the number of the Eng- 
lisk on the field. Accepting the former 
proposition, Sir James shows that instead 
of 54,000 men they had under rather than 
over 12,000 men at Agincourt. 

Hume says that upward of 36,000 men 
fell in the battle of Towton. But Sir 
James Ramsay says: 

“Of the numbers engaged we can offer no 
estimate, but they clearly exceeded those of 
any domestic battle that we have recorded 
or shall record. The reader must 
bear in mind that in those days 5,000 men 
represented a consideravic army.” 


The author backs his figures by a 
method which we venture to say has 
never been followed by any other English 
historian—at least, on so thorough a scale. 
He has personally visited every battle- 
field, carefully studied the ground, taken 
measurements of distances and spaces, 
examined the burial places of the 
killed when possible, and gives us very 
careful and minute diagrams of the bat- 
tles. He shows that in several cases at 
least it would have been impossible to 





maneuver the number of troops given by 
the historians within the spaces specified 


much for the actual losses suffered by the 
people at large as for the prodigious exe- 
cution wrought among the nobility, who 
were the special objects of attack in bat- 
tle or were slain immediately after it 
when taken prisoners. 

The portraits which illustrate this work 
form one of its most important features ; 
they are taken from original paintings at 
Eton College and Windsor. While lack- 
ing in the highest artistic merit they are 
evidently faithful transcripts of such men 
as Henry V, Edward IV and Richard III, 
and give us a better opportunity than 
ever before to form our own opinions of 
the character of the iron men and heroes 
of that remarkable period. 

‘The author’s pen portraits of the men of 
the time are also important and may call 
for some revision of opinions. He shows 
no indication of desiring to whitewash 
characters notoriously wicked, such as 
appears too frequently in Froude’s ‘‘Henry 
the VIII,” butinastraightforward style he 
states facts which tend to modify some of 
our judgments. Henry IV loses some- 
what of the high estimate won by his suc- 
cesses, appearing rather as a hard-work- 
ing bureaucrat than a soldier or states. 
man. Henry V, on the other hand, looms 
up greater than ever after he assumed the 
crown, his errors being those of education 
and of the period rather than those of 
personal weakness. The abilities of Ed- 
ward IV as an administrator and states- 
man we think somewhat underestimated 
by Sir James, who, on the other hand, 
considers him to have been possessed of 
military genius of the first order, show- 
ing that the overthrow of the House of 
Lancaster was due not to Warwick, great 
as an intriguer and a politician but not 
as a soldier, but to Edward, who com- 
bined dash, daring and tactical skill to an 
unusual degree. Edward’s reputation for 
cruelty Sir James traces to the persistent 
slanders of the Nevilles, and denies that 
he was not bloody beyond most of his 
contemporariesin a harsh, austere period. 

The account of the successes and fate of 
Joan of Arc confirm the conclusions to 
which modern criticism has been tending 
and implicate the French court quite as 
muchas the the English commanders in 
the unhappy affair. Sir James shows 
that the French might very easily have 
saved her life by exchanging her for Tal- 
bot if they had so minded, but that not 
only did they make no sign, but the King 
and nobles really appeared to show relief 
at the removal of a character who was 
about as embarrassing to them as she was 
dangerous to the English. Hence all the 
rhapsodies and invectives of Michelet and 
other historians should have been leveled 
as much against the countrymen of poor 
Jeanne as against the English, who, it is 
true, committed a crime by consigning 
her to a cruel death ; but at the same time 
it is not fair to judge them by the stand- 
ardof ourage. That wasa period when 
the ax and the stake were used on every 
.occasion, and were of scarcely more mo- 
ment than the stabs made by anonymous 
writers in the newspaper press of the pres- 
ent day. If the French cared not to reach 

out an interposing arm for the heroic girl 
the English could not be blamed for exc- 
cuting the brave enthusiast who had 
robbed them forever of all power and title 
in France. 


> 
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Four Hundred Years of American His- 
tory. By Jacob Harris Patton, A. M., Ph.D. 
With an introduction by John Lord, D.D., 
LL. D. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. Two vols., 8vo, $5.00.) The publishers 
havedone their duty by this work extreme- 
ly well. They giveus two as handsome and 
readable volumes as one cares to see. From 
the literary and scholarly point of view the 
work is a compilation more unequally done, 
the value of each block in the mosaic de- 
pending upon the source from which it 
was derived. The author possesses, how- 
ever, a graceful art of melting down his ma_ 
terials and reproducing them ina good lit- 
erary form stamped with his own original- 
ity. The kind of compilation he has at- 
tempted is legitimate and highly useful. 
Within the compass of these two volumes 
he has included without too much com- 
pression for the natural development of the 








subject the entire four hundred years of 


greater and that the work is not done on a 
more uniform plane of accuracy and schol- 
arly merit. In some respects the volumes 
deserve high praise, especially in the general 
spirit of work, the author’s respect for an- 
tiquity,for venerable names,and for the great 
examples of Amercian history. It however 
takes one’s breath away to find in such a 
work theSmith and Pocahontas legend whole 
and complete, without a feather gone (Vol. 
I,p. 79), and toread the story of the Acadian 
deportation (Vol. I, p. 287) just as Judge 

Haliburton told it, with all the supreme 
nonsense of the “French Neutrals’ in it. 

We have ourselves recited this story more 
than once. We have printed the words of 
the oath required of these victims of priest- 
ly misguidavce. Parkman has told the 
whole story with goldencandor. The Hali- 
burton story is as much a legend as the 
Pocahontas story. Whether Lief Erick- 
son and the Scandinavians ever saw Cape 
Cod and Nantucket or not, it is certainly 
extravagant to claim that they discovered 
Florida and St. Augustine. We should like 
to know on what authority the author 
traces the popular name of “Old Dominion,’’ 
applied to Virginia, toa colonial scheme of 
bringing inthe Stuarts and setting up for 

a kingdom. The usual account is very 

different, and makes the name date from a 
later period. The story of the witchcraft 
delusion is, on the whole, told fairly enough 
tho meagerly. Sewall’s honorable action 
is passed over. The influence of Calef’s 
tract is exaggerated. Public opinion 
was already changing, aud faith in spectral 
evidence broke down. Cotton Mather did 

mischief enough in the business, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether he came te 

Burrough’s execution to urge it on. It is 
wore probable that he was present as a 
friend to aid and comfort the dying man. 

There are similar lapses in the account of 
the Quaker history which show the need of 
broad, critical consideration. Turning to 
the Revolutionary history we find the same 
inequality of workmanship. We give only 
one example. Charles Lee did not take 
command at Monmouth over Lafayette in 
virtue of outranking him; Lafayette yielded 
it. The end of Lee’s encounter with Wash- 
ington was that he was sent to the rear in 
arrest. Charles Lee was a far more dis- 
reputable character than would be guessed 
from the account in this book. The account 
of this vain braggart is, however, substan- 
tially correct, and is apparent!y founded on 
the study of the monograph on the subject 
by that model of all accuracy and learning, 
Mr. George H. Moore. We regret to be 
compelled to note defects such as we have 
mentioned in a work whose plan, spirit and 
ordinary execution make it one which 
should be extremely useful. 


Poems. By Julia C. R. Dorr. (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sors. $2.50.) We are 
glad to welcome this complete edition of 
Mrs. Dorr’s poems with so good a portrait 
of the poet facing the title-page. It would 
be impossible to do justice to this large 
volume of musical and touching verse 
within the space at our command. Mrs. 
Dorr’s poetry is the voice of a true and 
noble American woman singing straight 
from her heart. Birch-Rod Days, and 
Other Poems. By William C, Jones. (Chi- 
cago: American Publishers’ Association.) 
After looking these jingles over and glanc- 
ing back at the title we can but feel sad 
that the birch rod was not applied vigor- 
ously etough upon Mr. Jones tu prevent 
the growth in him of this unfortunate craze 
for rhyme. How aman of excellent judg- 
ment and fine discrimination in everything 
else can write and print such stuff as this 
is more than we can account for : 

**In the sky little lights we frequently see 

Descending toward earth with a twinklesome 

glee... .” 





** All nature’s blooming and the birds are gay— 
O, loveliest land—My Florida!” 


“A disease to friendship quite fatal, 
No matter how strong the tie be, 
Is little dislikes ; gradual decay, 

Slight causes very trifling to see.” 
There are 266 pages of it, no better, no 
worse. Little Folks’ Lyrics, by Frank 
Dempster Sherman (Boston, Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., $1.00), has just the ele- 
ments of admirable rhyme for children. 
Its verse is musical, simple, fresh and 
pure, with a charm which seems te 
be a reflection of the author’s personality. 
——Songs of Sunrise: Lands. By Clinton 
Scollard. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.) These poems of the East are 
the songs of an American iuspired from 
the wellsprings of ‘‘Sunrise Lands.” 
There is a distinct, delicate and original 
quality in them; and while they are as 








tenuous as the film of distance on a desert, 
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they suggest the drowsy shade of palms 
and the rare perfumes of Oriental philters. 
_We like Mr. Scollard’s simplest and least 
pretentious verses best. -Alaskana; or, 
Alaska in Descriptive and Legendary 
- Poems. By Prof. Bushrod W. James. (Phil- 
adelphia: Porter & Coates.) We cannot see 
where the poetry enters into the make-up 
of this beautiful book. It is the dreariest 
of prose, lined off in miserable imitation of 
the meter of ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’a meter which 
even Longfellow dared not repeat. Professor 
James had better not write at all if his 
prose is not better than this.———Sir Cen- 
turies of English Poetry, from Tennyson 
to Chaucer, by James Baldwin, Ph.D. 
(Boston, Silver, Burdett & Co.), is a good 
book to put into the hands of the young 
student of English poetry who desires to 
gain a fair general knowledge of the sub- 
ject without a long, special course. The 
compiler reverses the ordinary plan of pro- 
ceeding, and reads backward from Tenny- 
son to Chaucer. The selections are well 
made, and the biographical and critical 
notes’ fill the measure of brevity and accu- 
racy.———Select Poems of Robert Burns, 
with Biographical Sketch and Notes, by 
Nathan Haskell Dole (New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., $1.00), contains the best 
of Burns’s poems, well printed with a good, 
biographical sketch. Mr. Dole has done 
his work with excellent judgment and 
taste. 





We regret to be required to call the at- 
tention of our readers again to the numer- 
ous spurious or mangled editions of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica vow on the mar- 
ket. Purchasers who buy any of them do 
so at their own risk and have small right 
to complain when they discover afterward 
that they have lost their money. No faith- 
ful reproduction of the ninth edition of the 
Britannica can be sold in this country 
under the copyright laws except the author- 
ized. The other editions are greatly ivfe- 
rior. Some of them contain matter made 
up from previous editions and practically 
worthless, The ‘“‘ Americanized Britannica” 
has been extended from ten volumes to 
twenty and bears little resemblance to the 
authorized work. [t rejects 20,000,000 words, 
or over 70 per cent of the whole. It con- 
tains 91 maps and plans against 583 in the 
authorized ; 96 process plates, against 338 
engraved plates; and 44 text illustrations, 
against 9,092 in the authorized. The 


original work is cut to pieces, and 
its value for reference or citation 
seriously impaired, if not wholly de- 


stroyed. As to the claim that “supple- 
ments” are added which bring the work 
down to date. from the legal point of view 
unauthorized “ supplements” cannot take 
the fraudulent quality out of a substantial- 
ly pirated edition, and from a literary point 
of view, the claim that these supplements 
bring the work down to date will bear least 
examination of all. If purchasers, vith 
their eyes open, choose to invest in works 
of this kind, we must assume that they 
have some reason for doing so which is sat- 
isfactory to themselves: but if they pur- 
chase under mistaken impressions as to the 
character of the work which, by the way, 
we regret to see that some of our contem- 
poraries of the Religious Press have lent 
their influence to spread, we can only say 
that there is but one Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 


In the “Great Commanders ” Series, 
edited by James Grant Wilson, the latest 
number is Admiral Farragut. By Captain 
A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., with portrait and 
excellent maps. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
Captain Mahan is the author of a good 
book on the “Influence of the Sea Power 
upon History,” and in the present Life of 
one of the greatest and most. picturesque 
captains that ever fought a ship, shows him- 
self both in the Jarze and in details very 
unusually master of the naval points of the 
history. The strictly biographical portions 
of the book are much more than abbrevia- 
tions from the standard Life by the Admi- 
ral’s son, and include considerable interest- 
ing original additions. The special feature 
of the book is, however, the account of 
Farragut’s operations at New Orleans, on 
the Mississippi and in Mobile Bay. With 
the aid of the maps the reader gets from 
this volume as clear, satisfactory and all- 
around conception of what these movements 
were, each in itself, of what the Admiral 
relied on in each case to carry him through, 
and of what significance each movement 
had in the general progress of the War. 
Naturally enough the weight of the volume 
is devoted to these operations. It would, 
however, be unfair to the author not to add 
that the personal sketches and biographic 
details of the Admiral are done in an in- 





for the Present Disqutet, By J. Paterson 
Smyth, Rector of Christ Church, Kings- 





How God Inspired the Bible. Thoughts 


seventy-five cents per volume. The series 
is published under the general title of The 
Children’s Library. It is composed of.a 
number of short stories drawn from various 
sources and translated from various lan- 
guages They differ in merit, as pretty 
much all long series of this kind do. Some 
of them have been noticed by name in our 
columns The others are named with price 
and publisher in the books of the week. 
We can now only note in addition the gen- 
eral title of the series, as ‘‘ The Children’s 
Library,” and the general good character of 
its numbers. 


Illustrative Notes. A Guide to the Study 
of the Sunday-Sehool Lessons for 1893. By 
Jesse L. Hurlbut. D.D., and Robert R. Do- 
herty, Ph D. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
$1.25.) Wecount this among the standard 
annual aids to the Sunday-school teacher 
in his preparation to meet his class. The 
editor has been engaged on work of this 
kind since the International Series began. 
Aid for the student is collected from every 
source, original and compiled. The hand- 
book contains practical suggestions to the 
teacher and plans for him to follow, illus- 
trations, practical applications, notes, his- 
torical, biographical, a:cheological and lit- 
erary, maps, diagrams and pictorial illus- 
trations. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A POEM by Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
commemorating the centenary of Shelley’s 
birth, is to be issued by the author at once 
in book form. 


.. Professor Dowden has contributed an 
introduction, bibliography and notes to 
the new edition of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
which Messrs. Bell will soon bring out in 
their “‘ Aldine” edition. 


..“* Seen from the Saddle” is the title of 
a volume of out-door sketches by Isa Car- 
rington Cabell, a young writer of essays 
and short stories, which will soon be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 


..A translation of the ‘ Youth of Fred- 
erick the Great,” by M. Ernest Lavisse, of 
the Sorbonne, who was recently elected to 
the French Academy, will soon be pub- 
lished by S. C. Griggs & Co. 


.** Leaders into Unknown Lands,” giv- 
ing a popular account of the six most 








..A small volume of poems by Mr. F. 
T. Palgrave will soon be issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan, containing ‘* Amenophis,”’ 
founded on an Egyptian version of the Ex- 


and some miscellaneous verse. 


..The Christmas Centwry will contain 
an illustrated article by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, entitled ‘‘ Picturesque New 
York.”” In the January number will be 
published a story, ‘The £1,000,000 Bank- 
Note,”? by Mark Twain, who has settled for 
the winter with his family at Florence, 
Italy 


.-Messrs Rand, NeNally & Co., pub- 





teresting manner-and with the rapid move- 
ment required iy so brief a book, 


nounced “‘ Bever’’ by the by), aleo are pub- 
lishers of the same German author’s nov- 


odus, an enlarged collection of his hymns, - 


“Mr. and Mrs. Bewer,’”’ (it should be pro 


the original plates. The book is not de- 
signed solely for collectors, but will be of 
interest to the general reader and book 
lover. A monograph upon “ French Book 
Plates” has been prepared by Mr. Walter 
Hamilton, treasurer of the Ex-Libris So- 
ciety, for the same series. This will con- 
tain reproductions of about a hundred rare 
plates, with whatever information is con- 
tained in the few French books, scarce and 
out of print, that treat of the subject. 


.-Harper’s Magazine for Decemb*: r will 
contain an article on ‘“‘Some Types of the 
the Virgin,” by Theodore Child. The types 
illustrated are those chosen by some of the 
fifteenth century painters, such as Lippo 
Lippi, Botticelli, Raphael, Perugino and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Mr. Child set out 
some time since on an Eastern journey 
with Mr. Edwin L. Weeks, the distin- 
guished painter of Oriental scenes. Late 
advices from Mr. Weeks were sent from 
near the Persian Gulf. He wrote that Mr. 
Child had been prostrated with the cholera 
and that he himself had suffered from a 
touch of it. Since then reports have been 
sent from Paris stating that Mr. Child died 
at Ispahan, November 2d. 


.- Music,the Chicago monthly published 
and edited by W. S. B. Matthews, is im 
proving very perceptibly in its literary 
contents. The current number contains an 
article on the subject of ‘‘ Wagner and the 
Voice,’ by Clement Tetedoux, that partic- 
ularly should \be read: and the excellent 
musical novel, ‘*The Story of an Artist,” 
by Elizabeth Cummings, reaches a stage of 
much interest. It is a pity that this maga- 
zine still suffers from proof-reading and 
other editorial carelessness of a gross kind. 
The article entitled ‘‘Wagner's ‘ Parsifal,’”’ 
by Lewis S. Russell, a weak production, 
and withal containing nothing new, is real- 
ly disfigured by constant press errors (not 
to mention some on the writer’s part in 
English and in statement, which should 
bave militated against its recognition in 
the periodical)—such slips as ‘*‘ Amfortis’’ 
(nine or ten times), ‘‘colonades,” ‘“‘domatic”’ 


‘would wish ’’)—and much besides. 
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(for dogmatic). ‘“‘ Parsival’’ (not so spelled 
by Wagner), “ orchetaal,”’ ‘‘ ect,” “anything 
which he will wish to consider as represent- 
atives,’”’ “‘no one will wish to dispute ’”’ (for 
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lapse into naturalism as opposed to super- partnerships. Even the fact of Mr. Bales- The Boys of Mirthfeld Ac edemy. falco’ be 
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Barrett Browning. Vignette Editions, with 
Numerous New Illustrations. By Frederick 
C. Gordon. 74x54, pp. 415. The same . 
Tales fran: Shakspeare. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. With twenty Il- 
ey T44X5, pp. 4238. Philadelphia, 
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Up and Down ae House. By Anna wena 
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Prince Dim le on his Travels. By “Mrs. ‘George 
A. Paull. Illustrated. 834x684, pb. viii, 149. 

Memorials of Sarah Childress Polk. Wife ot 
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By Anson and Fanny Nelson. 834x534. PP. 
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Jesus of Nazareth. By Sarah 8. 
7x4%, pp. vili, 208. The same.................. 


The Baby’s Journal. Designed and eet 
by 8S. Alice Bray. 7¢x6, pp. 40. Th 150 
History of Amulets, Charms and Talismans. A 
Historical Investigation into their Nature 
and ——. By Michael L. Rodkinson, 
716x4%, po. ix, 9. New York: The Author. 
es and Singer. The Bomtatonesces of 
Charles Santley. Sxbi, pp. xvii, 358. New 
York: Macmillan & Co...........0...cccoeeeees 
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Brimley Johnson. boty bre by 
William C. Cooke, and Ornaments A 
Tilney. Volumes VII and VIII. p ah 
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The Earle Narratives of Genesis. A Brief In- 
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Herbert Edward Ryle, B.D. 734x5, pp. x, 138. 
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The Girls and I: A Veracious Sistory. By Mrs. 
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In the Boyhood. of Lincoln. 


A ‘Tale of the Tun- 
er Schoolmaster and the Times of Black 
Hawk. Ry Hezekiah Butterworth. 8x5 
Pp. v, 266. New York: D. Appleton & Co..... 
Abraham Lincoln. The True Story of a Great 
Life. By William H. Herendon. With an 
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In two volumes. 73x54, Volume I, pp. 
— 331. Volume II, pp. vii, 348. he 
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Pyman Be Smith. 
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NFW PURLICATIONS ‘ 
DO You ‘WANT TO ADOPT A BABY? 
Maybe you think this is a new business, 
sending out babies on application ; it has been 
done before, however, but never have those 
furnished so pear the original sampleas 
ae] one. Everyone will exclaim, *“ Well! 
¢’s the sweetest baby Iever saw!” T 
lie tle black-and-white engraving can 
you buta faint idea of the exquisite o 
















nal, 


I’M A DAISY.” 
which we Progas fe to send to you, transpor- 
tation pai little darling rests against 
a pillow, and is in the act of drawing off its 
pink sock, the mate of which has been pulled 
off and flung aside with a triumphant coo 

The flesh Mab cpupatsett. ——s cedehow 
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ily Maga- 
zine for 1893. e re roduetions cannot be 
told from the origina), 
are pod, same size (17x22 in oe . 


1893, other ictures 4 
such artists asPercy Moran, =o umphre 
-_ Deschamps, and others of world-wi 


we did during is the past yen. r, “A Yard of Pan- 
sies,” and “A White House Orchid” the 
wife of President ree, and you see 
what our ee mises m 

Those w : subscribe 6 for Demovent's Romily 
Magazine for io ery of ex- 
—_ works of art o Page ee a a besides a 

agazine that cannot ed ty ar 
weheat maton that wil veupovery 

maiter, eepeveryone 
ed on all the topics of the day, and the 
fads and different items of i ntercet about the 
eng besides = interesting 
th grave and gay, for the 

whole o tamily ; ‘and while Demorest’s S — 


af; —— =o agazine, its fashion pages a 
fect, and we give you, free of cost, all the a 
terns you to use during the year, and 


in any size you choose.Q d in your sub- 
scription at once, only and 7 will really 
et over $2% in value. Address the publisher, 
Jennings Demorest, 15 East “th 8t.. New 
York. If you are unacquainted with the 
send 10 cents for a specimen copy. 








YOU CAN BECOME A 


rained Nurse 


By STUDY AT HOME, | 

‘Write for particulars with Per gy ea = 

ENCE SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND HYGIENE, 
virTelephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Sensible Siryrday or Christ- 
resents. 
A handsome = = catalogue, brimful of valuable 
sugs tions for all C) is_and conditions, 
forstamp. Address. PAUL G, MERRITT, — 
Aas Jefferson Ave., Seockiva, N. Y. 
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New and Important Books. 


A GIFT OF LOVE, and Loving Greetings for 365 Days. 








By Rose Porter. Long 18mo. - gia aks Sigg sedi: stig aca OE 1,00 
White cloth, silver top, in box...... ig eibseihigte Gs -0iKh 2:9 ik oe esas #9 00 Sele 
Decorated silk, silver to y dn ig ngs ET EET SER) Cha hes ae 1.75 

fully and prayerfully, pt Ae in a rich growth i iatove cathe wiaey, wigs gee ¥. Observer 


Dr. Herron's Works. 2 Volumes in Neat Box $1. 50. 


The Call of the Cross. The Larger Christ. 

Four College Sermons. By Rev. By Rev. George D. Herron, D.D. 
George D. rron, D.D. With Intro- | With Introduction by Rev. Josiah 
pt or by President George A. Gates. | Strong, D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilttop .75 


I Cloth, gilt top........... ** At once searching, persuasive and sugges- 
yo siceon 5%, » the Pe power. He when as. rich in ideas. ‘but still richer in —- 


with immense enthusiasm and fine culture. es conscience.” — The / of 
Like a , he appeals to one’s moral oat in every page, full 
pleads, he-commands.”—Critic. thought.” —Advance. 


AN INT RODUCTION to the Study of THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. J. H. Kerr, A.M. With Introduction by Prof.Warfield. 12mo, cloth 1.5 
“The clear, concise, and admirable style of the author, together with his learning and 
enthusiasm, make him a competent and interesting guide.""—Golden Rule. 
The Fifth Gospel. A Study of Faith Healing. 
The Land Where Jesus Lived. By By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. ea 
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Rev. J..M. P. Otts, LL.D. . With Four: |) cloth... ...... 20... ee eee een see 
ae. 1.2% “There is not only room, but need for Ba 
as oa charmin, , and instructive volume pine a volume as this. It is a thorough stud mor the 
exhibits keen o| ation and critical power,’ | subject. earnest to discover and wil ing to 
—Presbyterian Journal. admit the truth.”"— 7ke Congregationalist. 


* AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


By Professor J. M. Stifler, D.D. 12mo, cloth..................0005 
“We cannot too highly of this book. It marks the great events of this, fist period 
subsequent to the resurrection of Christ with masterly simplicity and good sense. 


For Sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the pee 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 


‘ New York: 30 Union Square, East. Cuicaco: 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


“4 STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY’ 
CHILDREN OF THE POOR 


By JAcoBA. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.” Illustrated. Sq. 12mo, $2.50. 

CONTENTS: The Problem of the Children—The Italian Slum Children—In the 
Great East Side Treadmill—Tony and his Tribe—The Little Toilers—The Truants 
of our Great Streets—What it is that Makes Boys Bad—The Fresh-Air Fund—The 
Kindergartens and Nurseries—The Industrial Schools—Boys’ Clubs—The Outcast 
and Homeless—Putting a Premium on Pauperism—The Verdict of the Potter’s 
Field—Register of Children’ s Charities. 


“The book is a model of what such writing should be—explici aa htforward, full of plain facts 
and personal impressions, and free from sentimentality. "—The Ne fa - . é 


MARSE CHAN. By THomAs NELSON|SPANISH CITIES. With Glimpses <‘ 
PAGE. New Edition, illustrated by of Gibraltar and Tangier. By C.A. ° 
W..T. Smedley. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. STODDARD, D.D. Illust. 12mo, $i. 50. 5 

= ht out in superb holiday form. Mr. Smed- Dr. Stoddard isa natural ae . 
ley has caught precieay the his of the text. The oa worth seeing, and describes aasnirnbty yiee > 


delicacy and truthfuln: oy A _— have been cares style is oes. easy and graceful. 
well brought out.”’— Bosto Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


The Times, the Man, and His Work. A Historical Study. By RicHARDS. STORRs, 
D.D., LUL.D., L.H.D. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

The central interest of Dr. Storfs’s volume lies in the vivid portrait of Bernard and in the ually 
important picture of his times. It is al ther historical, not dogmatic or sectarian, and it wil Same 
i value for general readers, as shedding new light upon an important but unfamiliar period of 
LIFE OF MICHEL ANGELO|LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASH- 

BUONARROTI. By JouN Ap- INGTON ALLSTON. By JARED 
DINGTON SYMONDS. With appendices B. a N.A., 8.T.D. - With 18 re- 
and 50 handsome _ illustrations. o uctions of Allston’s paintings. 
— 8vo, 2 vols., ons 50. rge 8vo, $5.00. 





A poet and novelist as well asa great patnter: 
and the friend of the Saenry nae men, of his time, 
ripest fru n was one of the most interest: regot — 
heh rank in ‘iographice literature as a portrait neni and this, the first full and renee wae se si of 
of the man and icture of his times. his life, isan important and fascinating biography . 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD 
8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 
“ A beautiful volume. The plan of the work is a good one and the execution complet, each s' 
representi: the life ofa capital, having been described by one thoroughly familiar with its 


a 
characte ics, and bri ‘htly itustra: by a characteristic native artist. The result is m 
ing and satisfactory.” —Philadelphia Times. esas unterest= 
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Charles Scribner's Sons, 743 & 145 Broadway, New York 











is called to the follow among man 
new subjects, just issued ~ - “i 
AStranger in Paradise. 
Etched by F.M. SpPreGLe_ from the picture by A. 
HERTER, exhibited at th« W; - 
nities ion ater Color Society's Ex. 
Sunday ones in New England. 
painting by JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. 
Lead | Kinaly Light! 
ue eaauiete areetion at , Gargina! apes 
n mez: AL 
Eemsian kw one oe 


Christmas Evein Colonial Times. 


Etched by J.S King from the picture by J. L. G. Fer- 
® Is, exhibited at National Academy, y, 1993, rs 


Nearer, My Cod, to Thee (Companion to Lead, 
Kindly lis.) Rypavet in mezzotint by W. HEN- 
DERSON after A. Plo 

Burning of the‘ "Osnubee: ig 
After I. 0. DAVipson. 

The Engagement Ring 
After FRANCIS DAY. 

And many others in all branches of Art~LANDSCAPE, 

FIGURE, MARINE, SPORTING, ETC., ETC. 

A large selection of WATER COLORS, 

by thems most distinguished artists, eal el 

ERN OIL PAINTINGS, an inspection of white is 

cordially invited. n a i + es 

K LACK NER’S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS, 

Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mehogany, or any 
other wood. Special designs made to order. Port- 

folios in Linen and half-bound in Morocco, 
% in all sizes, 
©. KLACKNER, 5 East 17th St., New York. 
Or Art Dealers in all the Principal Cities throughout the 
States. 
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AMERICAN 
FINE ART 
PUBLICATIONS. 























INQUIRE FOR KLACKNER’S PUBLICATIONS. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Tennyson’s Poems. 


Illustrated with numerous wood engravings 
from : riginal drawings by the best artists, 
with photogravure frontispieces, 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 
12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper 
sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Tom Clifton, or Western Boys in 
Grant aud Sherman’s Army. 


By WARREN LEE Goss, author of “ Jed.” 
“Recollections of a Private,” etc. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


The Every Day of Life. 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., author of 
“Silent Times,” ‘‘Making the Most of 
Life,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, part -cloth, 
$1.00; white and gold, full gilt, $1.25 
levaut morocco, flexible, gilt edge, $2.50 


Daily Food. 


New illustrated edition with 12 photo- 
engraviugs, 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 
75 cents: cloth, full gilt, 75 cents; Freuch 
silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 


Milton’s Poens. 


Imperial edition, illustrated, cloth, full 
12mo, gilt edges, gilt border lines, $1.50 ; 
library edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Hugo’s Les Miserables. 


Translated by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 2vols., 
12mo. fully illustrated, full cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.00; white back and corners, 
fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Walton’s Angler. 


Complete in two volumes, with all the origi- 
nal 86 illustrations of Major’s edition and 
photogravure frontispiece, 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Short Studies in Botany. 


By Mrs. HARRIET C. CooPER. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, $100. A practical demon- 
stration that botany may be made attract- 
ive to very young children. 


Polly Button’s New Year. 


By Mrs. C. F. WILDER. 12mo, unique parti- 
cloth binding, 75 cents. A series of object 
lessons in spiritual teaching, 


Mixed Pickles. 


By Mrs,, EVELYN RAYMOND. 12mo, illvs- 
trated, 31.25. A piquant story, describing 
the amusing adventures of a number of 
bright boys and girls in a quiet Quaker 
farmhouse. 


Send for owr complete as id of new and impor- 
tant publicati 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 


46 Bast 14th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
At Sundown. 


A beautiful book, containing the last poems of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. With a portrait and eight 
photogravures from designs by E. H. Garrett. 
Bound in white and gold. I6mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of a Child. 


A charming story of child life and character, but 

_ hot written for children, by Margaret Deland, au- 
thor of “John Ward, Preacher,” **The Old Gar- 
den,” etc. Artistically printed and bound in pink 
and silver. Also uniform with “John Ward ” and 
“Sydney.” i6mo, $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse. 


A delightful volume, containing a great variety 
of the best British and American poems. Selected 
and arranged by Agnes Repplier, author of “Books 
and Men” and “ Points of View.” 16mo, tastefully 
bound, full gilt, $1.25; also in Riverside Library 
for Young People, 75 cents. 


Japan : 
In History, Folk-Lore, and Art. 


A book fullof interesting information for young 
people about a peculiarly interesting country 
and people, by William Elliot Grifis, D.D. 
author of “The Mikado’s Empire,” “The Lily 
among Thorns,” etc. In Riverside Library for 
Young People. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Somebody’s Neighbors. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. Riverside Paper Series. 
cents. This book contains “Freedom Wheeler's 
Controversy with Providence,” which has been 
pronounced the best short story ever written in 
America, and ten other stories, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00,, Boston. 
LS “ae 
GERMANLA, & mended ad by 4 a 
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@) ‘The jast year has been the year of largest growth in the Sixty-five years of ‘THE Companton’s history. It has now reached a weekly 
circulation of 550,000 subscribers. ‘his generous support enables its publishers to provide more lavishly than ever 
for the coming Volume, but only a partial list of Authors, Stories and Articles can be given in this space. 
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Prize Seriai Stories. 


The Prizes offered for the Serial Competition of 1892 were the Largest ever given by any periodical. 


First Prize, $2,000. 
Second Prize, $1,000. 


) 
a 
i 
|; 
( 


Larry ; “Aunt Mat’s’’ Investment and its Reward; by 
Armajo; How a very hard Lesson was bravely Learned; 
Third Prize, $1,000. Cherrycroft ; The Old House and its Tenant; 
Fourth Prize, $1,000. Samy; A charming Story of Bretherly Love and Self-Sacrifice; by 


SEVEN OTHER SERIAL STORIES, during the year, by 


Miss Amanda M. Douglas. 
by Charles W. Clarke. 
by Miss Edith E. Stowe (Pauline Wesley ). 
Miss M. G. McClelland. 
C. A. Stephens, Homer Greene and others. 


The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw, 


will be described in graphic language by Officers of the United States Army 
and by famous War Correspondents. 
General John Gibbon. 

Captain Charles King. 


Great Men at Home. 


How Mr. Gladstone Works ; by his daughter, Mrs. Drew. 
Gen. Sherman in his Home; by Mrs. Minnie Sherman Fitch. 
Gen. McClellan; by his son, George B. McClellan. 
President Garfield; by his daughter, Mrs. Molly Garfield Brown. 


General Wesley Merritt. 
Archibald Forbes. 


| 
| 
| 


Your Work in Life. 


What are you going to do? 





These and other similar articles may offer you some suggestions. 


Charles R. Miller. 
Dr. Austin Peters. 
Hon. R. P: Porter. 
Alexander Wainwright. 
Col. John M. Wilson. 
Lieut. W. F. Low, U. S. N. 
By the Chief Clerks of Six Departments. 


Journalism as a Profession. By the Editor-in-Chief of the New York Times, 
Why not be a Veterinary Surgeon? An opportunity for Boys; by 
In What Trades and Professions is there most Room? by 
Shipbuilders Wanted. Chats with great shipbuilders on this Subject ; 
Admission to West Point; by the Supt. of U.S. Academy, 
Admission to the Naval Academy; by 
Young Government Clerks at Washington. 








by 








Over the Water. 


How to See St. Paul’s Cathedral; by The Dean of St. Paul. 
Windsor Castle. A picturesque description by The Marquis of Lorne. 
A Glimpse of Belgium. The American Minister at Brussels. 
A Glimpse of Russia; by The Hon. Charles Emory Smith. 
Adventures in London Fogs; by Charles Dickens. 
London Cabs. ‘‘Cabbies;’’ their ‘thansoms.”? Charles Dickens, Jr. 
A Boy’s Club in East London. Frances Wynne. 


Things to Know. 

What is a Patent? by The Hon. Carroll D. Wright. | 
A Chat With Schoolgirls; by Amelia E. Barr. | 
Naval Courts-Martial; ly Admiral S. B. Luce. | 
Patents Granted Young Inventors; by U.S. Com. of Patents. | 
The Weather Bureau; by Jean Gordon Mattill. 
Newly-Married in New York. What will $1,000 a year do? 

Answered by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher and Marion Harland. 





” Sir Edwin Arnold 
A series of practical articles, ‘‘At the 
“Odd House- 


is the subject of half a dozen bright and amusing descriptions by Mrs. Lew Wallace, Lady Blake, and others. 


‘How I wrore BEN Hur,’’ by Gen. Lew Wallace, opens a series, ‘‘Behind the Scenes of Famous Stories. 
writes three fascinating articles on India. Rudyard Kipling tells the ‘Story of My Boyhood.”’ 
World’s Fair,’’? by Director-General Davis and Mrs. Potter Palmer, will be full of valuable hints to those who go. 
keeping in Queer Places”’ 
All the well-known features of THE COMPANION will be maintained and improved. |The Editorials will be impartial explanations 


of current events at home and abroad. 


FREE 


Specimen copies sent free 
on application. 


The Illustrated Supplements, adding nearly one-half to size of the paper, will be continued. 


New Subscribers who send #1.75 now will receive The Companion FREE to January 1, 1893, 
and for a full year from that date, including the Double Holiday Numbers at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s, Easter and Fourth of July. The Souvenir of The Companidn in colors, 
42 pages, describing the New Building in all its departments, will be sent on receipt of six 
cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. Please mention this paper. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








Send Check or Post-Office 
Order at our risk. 








“EDUCATION,” A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Education is devoted to the science, philosophy and 
literature of education. It stands in the forefront of 
Price. a year. Corre. 
spond ence A. of the Teachers’ International 
ing Circle obtain Education for $2.00. N 
scribers can get Education and Review 
for $4.00; Education and Arena for $6.00; 
and Wide Awake for $3.60; Education and ‘Gold. 
thwaite’s Geographical Magazine for $3.50. 
Address: PUBLISHERS EDUCATION, 
50 Bromtield St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





5000 BOOK ESCA AYLIE FOR 


DARENESSID YLIGHT 








who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 


















SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,2ringtos’s 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 





| THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING At AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway,N 


_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value 


High-class, new-proof Etchings costing 
from $5 upward. Assorted selections sent on 
approval by express. Descriptive Catalogue 
No. 9, with 50 illustrations, mailed on re- 
ceipto ten centsinstamps. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 20 East 16th 
St., New York. ; 








DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
ENCILS. 








Are upequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
lar with them, meets E INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the mone: 

1OS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JEKSEY Cry, N.J. 








CHARLES SUMNER. 
INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 
BY y 
RITCHIB. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Preyqsaid 


THE INDEPENDE¥~ 
‘ 114 Nassau St. New ¥ 
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MACMILLAN & C0’S 
NEW BOOKS 


New Book by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
The History of 
Early English Literature 
By the Rev, STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


Uniform with Bryce’s ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealth.”’ 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 





An Edition de Luxe, uniform with * The 
Makers cf Florence.’’ 8wo, $6.00. 


The Makers of Venice 


Doges, Conquerors, Painters,and Men of 
Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. ona 
iieeiations by RR. Holmes, F.S.A., 
and 20 additional Illustrations. M-dium 
oy bound in half-buckram, gilt top, 
$6.00. 





Now Ready. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A New Volume of Poems by 
LORD TENNYSON 
The Death of none, 
Akbar’s Dream, 
And Other Poems. 


Uniform with 
cloth, $1.25. 
+* La Paper Editior, printed on Hand-made 


psper. Limited to 200 Copies. For price applyto 
tue sellers. 


“The Foresters.” 16m0, 


‘There s as much of sadness as of pleasure in the 
feeling with which onetakes up th's new volume of 
p-ems. It is the swan-song of a great poet: with 
to or three exceptions, oy book is entirely new. 
There is some rare musi in it, and some com that 
ncne but he could have oume 3_Chicago Tribu 


“A charming book.”—N. Y. Nation. 

By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
M.P., F.R.S. 
The Beauties of Nature 

And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
By Right Hon. Sir Jonn LUBBOCK, 
M.P., F.R.S. With numerous illustra- 
tions and full-page plates. Uniform 
with the new edition of ‘‘ The Pleasures 

of Life.”’ 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
‘His volume is a perfect storehouse of information 
imparted in astyle that at once charmsand instructs. 
There are over fifty illustrations and twelve page 


peavey all admirable, the latter betng of uncommon 
auty and interest.”—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


‘Beauties of Nature’ will take rank with the 
P giteel, outer’ s “Pleasures of Li of Life.’ "—Boston Times. 


Just Published. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. 
Student and Singer 
Reminiscences of Charles Santley 
Written by Himself. With two Portraits, 

12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD'S New Novel, 
Don Orsino 
A Sequel to ‘‘Saracinesca’” and ‘Sant’ 


llario.” By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


*.* Uniform with the new edition of Mr. 
Crawford’s Novels. 
NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
A New Book by Dr. Kellogg. 
The Genesis and Growth of 
Religion 


Being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N.J. By the Rev. S. H. KELLoGG, D.D., 
Toronto, Canada, author of * The Light 
of Asia and the Light of the World.” 
“A Grammar of the Hindi Language 
and Dialects,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A New Work by Canon Bernard 
The Central Teaching of Cbrist 


Being a Study and Exposition of St. John. 
Chapters XIII to XVII, inclusive. By 
T. D. BERNARD, Canon of Wells, au- 
thor of ** The Progress of Doctrine in 
the New Testament.” 12mo, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, York. 


The Churclaman 


Is specially intended fer the use 
of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but all who 
care for the reunion of Christen- 
fom and the great subject of 
Christian Unity will find in it 
much of absorbing interest. 

THE CHURCHMAN is an illustrated spelty news- 


magenine of forty-eight es—established in 1844 
haz been for twenty years bee 75 a5 present 





New 





editorial and e 
sentative Journal of the Protestant episcopal Chu arch, 
being by far the eae paper and has by far the 
largest circulation. 


The New York Tribune me says: 

“ * * * Reflecting the many-sided rel 
life of the Church—the most mesa! 
fournal of the country.” 





UB 
ious 





Subscription, $3.50 per year: to Clergy, $3.00. 
Single copies, 10 cts 


Six weeks’ trial subscription, 25 cts. 
THE INDEPENDENTand THE CHURCHMAN one 
year (new subscription to the latt ér) $5.00. 

M. H. MALLORY & Co., Publishers, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York, 


NEW BOOKS. 


+* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HINTS AND H S ON THES RBAY- 
sc ‘ans we wy OR1 D. J. 
Burrell, D BD Wesrell imo $1.25. 


THE | GOSPEL 4 OF GL GLA NESS. pbvetge 
Riarbiet ble Collegines ‘Church, es, 12mo. ry D. 8125. 


“Versatility of illustration and a touch ot Western 
dash and go’ lend spice to the volume.” 


WORDS OF COMFORT; or, Solace in 
Serrow. Rev. James Smith. Sq. 24mo. 64 pp. 40cts. 


This book was a tt comfort to General Grant on 
his sickbed, as evidenced by his copy, the leaves of 
which were marked or Geet down in many places. 


CRUMBS OF COMFORT. = Mrs. F. A. No- 
ble. 48 pp.- Sq. 2%4mo. Gilt edges, 40 cts. 


A rich mine of hope whose precious ore of conso- 
lation is a veritable theapare.” OBSERVER. 


JOYFULLY READY, Sketch of Life of Harry 
MacInness. By his mother. f6mo. 202 pp. 75 cts. 


“ This short.and interesting story ought to find an 
extensive circulation.” RELIGIOUS HERALD. 


THE ESSEX LAD who became England’s 
Greatest Preacher. The ae = Spurgeon, for 
the young. 12mo. Illustrated. 


A most delightful and eae book, 


whirey STORY OF JOHN G. PATON; or, 
Thirty Years Among the South Sea Canni- 
bals. on young folks. By Rev. James Paton. 45 
cuts. 


L 
s 
v. Joseph 


THE LORD’S PRA ER. An exquisite book- 
let, —— in colors, illust y eminent artists, 
@ poem translated from t ee on German b 4 
ihn EY C, Stedman. Gilt, 25 cts.; white leathervite, 


FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 1893. 
Price, 10 cts.; $1 per scimnnaaaastied 7 per hundred 


An Elegant V Wall Roll. 


THE GOSPEL IN PICTURE AND TEXT. 
With 27 beautiful illustrations and daily Bible read- 
ings. On enamelled paper. $1. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
BosTON, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. S. FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 





ACENTS “ Dy. B 


cover! 


WANTED ge trl 06 “To. Throng h and 


rem the Christ-Land,”’’ en- 


tled 
** FROM MANGER TO THRONE.” 


Embracing a NEW LIFE OF CHRIST, and a 
Story of Palestine and its People, illustrated 
with ever 400 wonderful engravings of scenery in 
Holy Land, copies of old masters. »nd famous 
tures from the Land and Times of the 





—y — S +4 are now pouring in from 
all parts of the Sivitized werd You will 
have another like te. 000.000 copies will 
be sold the first year. eT should drop all else, 
and obtain an agency. “Sich chances come only once 
ina [itettane. »€ most remarkable and wonderful 
all ks about the Land, Time, and People of the 
| yd — ae the book for Christmas canvassing. 
k NOW, and you wili make hundreds of 
dau Territory going with a rush; act now; no 
cap'tal need ame eveeny you want, and write 
at once for particulars 


WORLD PUBLISHING co., 
(Mention this paper.) 18th and Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 


vee WHOLE FAMILY. 


mp am FOR EVERY MEMBER. 

eatest value for the least money of any mag- 
the world. Five serial ‘eg and over 100 
a best 





ame 
authors. 


2 250 Valuable ‘chien. 

The Editors are F4wared Breck, M.A.. Ph.D. 
Rev. Charlies S. insen, D.D.. Mrs. C. M. 
Dearbern, Se atas of the Boston Cooking School, 
autor Optic, F erence, Hewe Hall, kK 

Bond, Vice-Pres' of The King’s Daughters, 
Laurence Elkus. ona the Princess de Luvin. 
Among the contributors are: 


wae Rubinstein, the great pianist and com- 


PP rosident Fairchild, of Oberlin College. 
- eve Mr. Haweis, author of “ Music and Mor- 
als. 


Hezekiah Butterworth, editor of “The Youths’ 
Com panio: 
alian "Hawther rne. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phel 
Monsieur Padereweict. ¢ the great pianist. 
Gamsel £4 ams Drake. 
Bishop J. H. ‘oe LL.D. 
Karovesrs von a sy author of the great 
peace novel * Down with A 
Laura E. Sicharee. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Sephie Ma 


Prof. J. & 1 
money. Prof, tc., _— ing 


Over 300 pages and 250 Baporb aR 
tiens. 75 centsa yi 
OUR LITTLEONES AND THENURSERY, 


The Prince of Juvenile Magazines. edited by Oliver 
Optic, now in its 27th year. Beautiful original-pic- 
tures and stories by the best authors. $1.50 a year. 


L00 BOTH MAGAZINES ONE YEAR 
FOR $1.75. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 














MUSIC. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CL 
=f ees eae THE EB PAIBIES. A 
™ 





"Diatogue Parts, Effective 


cents by mail. 

pte s. On‘ the 8 seuta by 
and H. P. MAIN. A 
As OE in connection with 


Christma ts tae 
THE E CHRISTMAS mene 7a b Popet of Fie 8. 
Mrs. WILBUR F. OR. umbian 


Yeah ‘Introducing fags of mail; pee i 
lies ANN NU 1 Ne contalas a ve 


mail. 
co as She EH CHRISTMAS iME, 
No 





Choi cents. 
line of f Ochre nthems far Choirs, ete, 
eae BIG! OW AND MAIN CO, 
8} Randolph 8t,, Chicago, 76 E, 9th St,, NewgYork. 


CHRISTMAS Music 










Christmas Salections sass 


School music represented. Price, 


+ New Chri Service 
aNew istmas wate 
fi in Born King. eee neo 
od Will co Men,” oo heae on Harte The Ones 

A A Christmas Reverie, | —aleemaal i 


The Wonderful § Story, 28 90 Cents Postpaid.» 
Juvenile Cantatas: 






erent h teh 
Sines mee ce spelen set New cam ic 
“The Watte Oh ist 5 ‘each 30 Cents, 


ET RLENEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, b: 
Weatherly and R ice, 50 Cents. é 
MUSICAL. VisiToR for December will contain appro- 
Priate Christmas Anthem 
Catafogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication 
——PUBLISHED BY-—— 


' THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


oot & Sona Music Co. The John Church 
om Warach Ave. Chicaran, i nn St agee Poe. 





THE 


" WORLD'S FAIR” 


SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


DESIGNED IN CONNECTION WITH THE WORLD’S FAIR, 
TO SHOW THE PROGRESS OF POPULAR Music. THE 
WORLT’S FALIRSERIES SHOWS HOW MUCH OF STRICT- 
LY FINE MUSIC CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE NOMINAL 
PRICE OF $1.00. IT ALSO ILLUSTRATES THE ARTISTIC 
PERFECTION TO WHICH MUSICAL TYPOGRAPHY AND 
BOOKMAKING HAVE BEEN CARRIED. 

THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS AND THE CRITICS IS 
THAT“ No sUCH BOOKS HAVE EVER BEFORE BEEN 
ISSUED AT THE Price.” THE VOLUMES ARE :— 


‘* World’s Fair Piaao-Music Collection.” ~- 


One Se the noticeable musical features of the “ Colum- 
bian” year ; Nocturnes, Reveries, Morceaux, etc. 31 
cpemeeulibene: handsome title-page in colors. Large 
sheet music Size; 144 pages. 


*World’s Fair March Collec- 
tion,”’ for the Piano. 


This book will have a warm welcome as soon as its 
. Itcontains the popular marches 
of the leading composers, ann tende o at the head of all 
similar collections. 39% marches. La sheet music 
rg handsome title-page | in colors; 144 pages. 


“World's Fair Ballad =. 

















some title-page in colors 7 veri 
= nning to end 
t never carried out ental now. 38 8; 


large sheet music size; 144 pages. 


“World’s Fair Dance-Music Oollection.” 


Dance “it from the works of all bog g Seager of 
sic; an admirable book spirited 
pane usic; 36 dances; large sheet ieuls size; 
mar meal title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


“World’s Fair Song and Chorus 
Collection ” 


as eT of — (with four-part chorus to 
from the most popular composers. The book 

wil tify the lh ny og demand which has long 
It must be classed with the many cheap 

— ee of similar style. 


44 pieces ; handsome 
itle-pages in colors; 144 pages 





Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 


Cloth, Gilt, 82.00. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
J. E. Ditson & Co., 


1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 


X-Mas Music 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 








Arise Shine. Full Anthem, Williams, 25 
cents. Christians Awake. Full Anthem, 
Marsh, 25 cents. O Jerusalem, Thou that 
Bringest. Anthem, Cutler, 15 cents. Christ- 
mas Bellis are Gladly Ri» ging. A children’s 
Sunday-school Anthem, artens, 5 cents. 
Prince of Life. Seeeey sebool service No. 10, 
Danks, 5 cen Song of the Angels. Caro 
Danks, 5 cents. Good News. Carol, Danks, 1 
cents. Salute the Happy Morn. Carol, Danks, 
5cents. Ring, Bells Ring. Carol. Kimball, 5 
cents. We Come with Voices Swelling. Carol, 
Ahrens, 5 cents. Carol Annual No. 27. (Grace 
collection). Various Authors, 5 cents. Carol 
Annual No. 28. Various Authors, 5 cents. 
Jesus, Hail Child Most Holy. Full Anthem. 
bk minge a 15 cents. "Twas Christmas Day. 
Solos and Qt. Hoyt, 15 cents. Hail, Thou 
Long Expected esus. Solos and Qt., Wil- 
kinson, 15 cents. 

‘arol Annuals Nos. 1 to 26 inclusive (already 


Also 
published) 5c. aaes. Liberal discount to C urobes 
and Sunday-schoo! 

Carols, pF ge etc., sent on selection when de- 


woot list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 
on. 


.|WM.A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 
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BUSINESS COMBINATIONS. 


OnE of the most puzzling questions of 
the day in the business world is the prop- 
er course to pursue regarding business 
combinations. Ought they to be folowed 
and checked by severe laws so as to secure 
the people from extortion? Consolidation 
of interests has become so common as 
now to excite no surprise. The tendency 
is seen everywhere ; not alone among rail- 
ways and other similar euterprises requir- 
ing large capital, but also in more humble 
lines of trade. Commercial and jobbing 
houses in all branches feel compelled to 
incorporate themselves and extend their 
business. The large retail houses which 
sell an innumerable number of articles 
hitherto found in separate stores, are 
growing in public favor. So universal is 
this tendency that no ordinary explana- 
tion of ‘‘ monopoly ” will account for it ; 
the 'eason must lie deeper than any accu- 
sation of extortionate profit. The political 
economists, tho not agreed among them- 
selves, are striving to formulate a theory 
which shall prove workable in practical 
legislation. Such is the claim that certain 
industries are ‘t natural monopolies”; for 
example, the supplying of cities with 
water and gas, whose cost and profits are 
not directly subject to limitation through 
competition. But beyond these compara- 
tively small monopolistic enterprises there 
stands the large business world It is not 
easy to foresee the result upon the people 
of the workings of the powerful forces in 
trade and commerce whose presence we 
all recognize. 

While the community with its present 
knowledge seems unable to decide wheth- 
er to pass restrictive laws or not, a few 
considerations may occur to us. There is 
no question that combination reduces the 
expenses of production, and that it is so 
far a gain to somebody. It is, of course, 
true that the promoters of such amalga- 
mations carry out their designs solely for 
their own advantage; that is, they force 
consolidation for the sake of securing 
to themselves this saving. But that is 
only saying that progress in business 
affairs is dependent upon selfishness 
to an important extent ; the advantage to 
the public must come after the saving has 
been actually accomplished—never before. 
Those who ask that consumers shall at 
once receive the benefit arising from re- 


‘duction in cost, reverse the business proc- 


ess upon which all our industrial ad- 
vance isfounded. The history of consoli- 
dations gives us hope that the laws of 
trade willin the end force a division of 
profits with the public. If any one could 
invent a process of makivg hats, let us 
say, so that the headwear could be sold at 
half the present price, no one ought to ob- 
ject if the inventor and first manufacturer 
also made a fortune. This principle ap- 
plies to much of our present problem, and 
some of the confusion in the public mind 
arises from forgeting the fact that with- 
out reward to the discoverer of a new 
method, no new methods would ever be 
discovered. A familiar illustration is 
afforded by the railways. In spite of wa- 
tered stocks and other industrial sins, 
which in many cases are defended by no 
one, the United States are supplied with 
many times the facilities enjoyed by 
England in proportion to population or 
area and with the cheapest charges for 
freight transportation in the world. The 
point is to discrimivate between the par- 
ticular acts which are popularly con- 
demned and the great underlying princi- 
ple by which cheap railway tariffs were 
made possible. 

Ten years ago the discovery was just 
beginning to be utilized that made cotton 
seed, once a waste, now a valuable prod- 
uct. Here is a discovery which increased 
the food and trade supply of the United 
States by the new use of a thing existing 
and ready at hand. Contrary to Malthus 
we are yet very ignorant of the capabili- 
ties of the earth for sustaining life. Cot- 
ton-seed mills were soon established 
throughout the South, and before long 
these, with the accompanying refineries, 
were combined into a “trust” which 


went through the speculation fever ap- 
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parently necessary to all infant in- 
dustries. When about to go into insolv- 
ency the trust was organized into a 
corporation under the liberal laws of 
New Jersey. This statute allows a New 
Jersey corporation to own the stock of 
other and smaller corporations organized 
in each separate State to control the local 
mills in that State. Practically, the gen- 
eral company was thus allowed to hold 
the combination as before, but under the 
forms and rules of law. No charge of 
monopoly can be brought against this 
company; for cotton seed worth about 
$10 per ton on the average, cannot be 
cornered, but reproduced from year to 
year is held by the planters for sale to the 
highest bidder. The cheapening of the 
cotton-oil products to the community, the 
opening of a market to Southern planters 
for a former waste product and the great 
and new business which the cotton-seed 
industry has made throughout the South, 
are owing in great measure to the success 
of the corporation or combivation which 
is pushing the business forward, A host 
of little concerns would have put that 
success back many years. Last year this 
company distributed over $18,000,000 to 
the planters, railways and traders in the 
cotton distriets. A combination of this 
kind, carefully and honestly managed, is 
a good example of the benefits of consol- 
idation to all classes of the community. 
Of course all combinations are not care- 
fully managed or honest, but to separate 
these from the others is not easy, unless 
we risk pulling up more wheat than tares. 
Time will enable us to distinguish between 
them. Our problem about Fusiness com- 
binations seems to have reached this 
stage: we know of much good arising 
from commercial consolidations and thus 
far some evil. On the whole, those dis- 
turbed by these new forms of industry 
have been chiefly apprehensive for the 
future, were, in short, more frightened 
than hurt. The thing to do is to do 
nothing, certainly nothing drastic, until 
we have clearly seen and felt the antic- 
ipated evil. Railways could not double 
their charges if combined all into one 
huge company, as some seem to think. 
Their business is transportation, and the 
greater part of the goods they now carry 
only move because the margin of profit 
figured by the owners just allows the 
transfer and sale. If railway charges 
were doubled, all this tonnage sold on a 
close margin would at once stop, and the 
railways would bankrupt themselves 
along with the merchants. The result is 
not so easily followed in thought in many 
large industries, but the principle is so 
generally applicable that the student of 
business affairs rests content to let com- 
binations, for the present, work out their 
own problem. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


It is yet much too early to fairly esti- 
mate the effect of the elections upon 
business. That hesitancy and derange- 
ment will follow any radical change in 
the existing tariff is beyond question. 
Were that measure to be repealed at once 
embarrassment would follow in a score of 
industries; and, wherever progress had 
been especially due to that influence, there 
development would stop and contraction 
follow. Such a contingency as this, how- 
ever, is not possible ; and, yet, the changes 
that now seem certain, even if introduced 
gradually, mean loss and discouragement 
to many whose fortunes have been reared 
upon the long-tried policy of protection. 
Another consequence to be anticipated 
from this shifting of power is a period of 
unsettling tariff agitation, which will last 
with increasing intensity for some time 
tocome. No matter whether the tariff is 
to be scaled down gradually or suddenly, 
the change will inject a very serious ele- 
ment of uncertainty into all future opera- 
tions. Imports will be restricted to 
urgent wants, and the public revenue 
diminished accordingly ; while manufac- 
turers, with lower prices in prospect, will 
also confine purchases of raw materials 
and all improvements to immediate ne- 
cessities. In short, a feeling of retrench- 
ment and caution is sure to come and stay 

with us, until it is known what Congress 
will actually do with the tariff. Labor, also, 


must be prepared to share the disturbance, 

simply because with diminished profits 

manufacturers will be compelled to lower 

wages. This, however, is the darkest 

view of the situation, and does not apply 

to every one. The uncertainty will be 

worse than the reality. Happily there are 

counterbalancing influences. While the 

defeated are depressed, the victor’s are 

correspondingly elated and equally con- 

tident of their policy being the best for 
the country’s ultimate prosperity, They 
claim to see fresh openings in the coming 
change, which will no doubt be taken ad- 
vantage of, and thus in a degree at least 
furnish compensation for losses in other 
quarters. The shrewd, well-balanced 
business man remembers that it will be 
months before any change will be put into 
actual effect; that any party is always 
less radical-in power than out of it; that 
it is difficult to see how any important 
reduction of the revenue is possible while 
the Government is under such heavy and 
increasing obligations for pensions. public 
works, etc., and that new forms of taxa- 
tion may be designed, but their adoption 
will be long and difficult in establishing. 
Altogether, while change and disturbance 
to many are inevitable, there is no pos- 
sibility of a sudden sweeping away of 
present tariff provisions, even in event 
of an extra session, or if that really were 
the policy of the next Administration. 
Democratic leaders have pledged their 
word toe maintain due regard for business 
interests, and their maintenance of power 
will depend upon a faithful execution of 
that pledge. By taking off taxes upon 
raw materials they will materially assist 
home manufactures, and so prepare the 
way for other reductions. Silver and 
currency questions will also be actively 
discussed, tho these are of minor impor- 
tance compared with the tariff. Now that 
excitement is subsiding, it will be found 
that there is no occasion for panic ; and 
that our manufacturers will prove as 
quick in adapting themselves to one set of 
conditions as they were to the other. 
Tariff or no tariff, this country is far too 
rich in resources and power tqlong re- 
main unprogressive. 


Last week general trade was quiet, 
owing of course to interference of the 
elections. Clearings at all the leading 
cities showed a decrease of 10% for the 
week, there being one day less included 
than last year. The decline was much 
the heaviest in New York City, where 
speculation on the various exchanges was 
restricted by politics. Another indica- 
tion of slackening trade is the less favor- 
able charac er of railroad earnings. In 
the first week of November 23 roads re- 
ported an increase of less than 1% com- 
pared with 1891, and in the fourth week 
of October 74 roads reported an improve- 
ment of only a little over 1%. The de- 
clines are chiefly on Southwestern and 
Southern lines, the Western roads still 
continuing to report encouraging gains 
upon last year’s exceptional results. 
Rumors of rate cutting, however, indi- 
cate less pressure of trafhe. The Chron- 
icle publishes a list of gross earnings of 
182 roads for the month of October, which 
showed an increase of only 1.85¢ The small 
cotton movement accounted for the poor 
showing of the Southern roads, while the 
advantage of the heavy grain movement 
was partially offset by the blockade of 
cars, which caused serious inconven- 
iences. The double Columbian holidays in 
October also diminished freight receipts, 
tho augmenting passenger business, 
Some explanation of the changes in rail- 
road earnings will be found in the follow- 
ing comparison of receipts of cotton, 
wheat and corn at primary points in 
October, 1892 and 1891 : 


1891 
NR... vevcescesecs ct 1,119,997 1,510,425 
Wheat buah.......ccccccccees 35,995,000 29,894,000 
Oorm DOS. .....cccss.-secsecce 14,755,000 4,010,009 


The increase in the grain movement, 
to which attention has been called in pre- 
vious weeks, is something phenomenal. 
Chicago about doubled her share of re- 
ceipts compared with the two previous 
years. 


Speculation in cotton was extraordi- 
narily active and feverish, the monthly 
report of the Agricultural Department 








indicating a ‘‘ very light crop,” and being 

responsib'e for un advance of 9-16c. in 

spot cotton, and more in futures. In one 

day the transactions aggregated 501,000 

bales, the heaviest day on record; and 

the total sales for the week footed 1,712,- 

000 bales. The latest crop estimate is 

6,000,000 bales ; but picking will continue 

another month, so this is mere guessing : 

and the Department wisely refrains from 

putting itself on record in regard to cot- 

ton until more reliable data is at hand. 

At Liverpool the price of middling up- 
lands is 4 13-16d. against 4 7-16d. a year 
ago. There was a decrease for the week 
of 26,500 bales of cotton in’ sight com- 
pared with 1891; but an increase of 950,- 
000 bales as against 1890. There was also 
greater activity in wheat, based on the 
agricultural report, which indicates a 
yield of less than 500,000.000 bushels. The 
trade has not fully accepted this esti- 
mate, believing that farmers have been 
interested in understating the facts; be- 
cause of low prices. No. 2 red advanced 
from 743c. to 768c. Grain is not being 
rushed to market as freely as of 
late; but the visible supply is placed 
at 64,717,000 bushels compared with 
38,971,000 last year; hence there is 
every probability of our being able to 
meet Europe’s demand. The Bureau’s re- 
port indicating a yield of 1,600,000,000 
bushels had little effect upon corn, which 
was firm and rose from 492c. to 504c, 
Oats were also about ic. higher, touching 
364c. The tendency of provisions was 
likewise generally upward, lard advanc- 
ing from 8.50c. to 9c. Pork was up 25c., 
closing at $12.25@12.50 per bbl. for old 
mess. Coffee advanced 4 to 164c. for Rio 
No. 7. About the only important staple 
in food products that declined was sugar, 
which was shaded te. to 4fc. for granu- 
lated. Pig iron remained at $13.75@$14 
for No. 1, X. Stocks of pig iron decreased 
76,985 tons in October, and this in spite 
of an increase of 13,055 tons in weekly 
capacity. The iron trade generally is in 
satisfactory shape, but other metals were 
weak. Tin dropped 15 points to 20.55c. 
for straits, and pig lead was dull at 3.80@ 
3.95c. Copper was stationary at 11.85c. 
for Lake. Petroleum continued the de- 
cline, refined now being quoted at 5.80c. 
in bbls. Wool is fairly active and firm, 
as the present clip is not likely to be 
affected by tariff legislation and many of 
the mills are still largely sold ahead of 
production. 


In the dry goods trade the bare condi- 
tion of supplies at first hands and the 
firmness of raw materials did much to 
counteract the depressed feeling resulting 
from the election. Staple cotton goods 
are very strong, and various makes of 
sheetings, shirtings, prints, muslins, etc., 
are being advanced. The distribution by 
retailers and jobbers is less active than a 
few weeks past; and, buyers having an- 
ticipated requirements much more freely 
than usual, there is a disposition to go 
slow until colder weather arrives to stim- 
ulate demand, Print cloths remain firm 
at 38c. for 64x64s, with no stocks on hand. 
Nearly all classes of textile mills are 
largely sold ahead, and, prices being fairly 
profitable, there is less complaint than 
usual about present conditions. The 
future, however, isa source of serious per- 
plexity to textile manufacturers. 


Railroad shares were practically unin- 
fluenced by the election. In fact, the 
stock market remains in a sort of dead- 
lock. Conditions in many respects are 
less favorable than a few months ago, but 
stocks are so firmly held that assaults 
from the bears have little or no effect. 
Values are just as insensitive to poor 
conditions now as they were to stimulat- 
ing influences in the summer and early 
fall. As earnings, both net and gross, are 
less satisfactory than they have been, the 
only inference is that holders believe in a 
revival of the demand for railroad invest- 
ments at no distant period ; particularly 
in view of the very limited increase in the 
supply of new issues, and the possibility 
of the present craze for ‘‘ Industrials ” not 
proving lasting, unless conducted upon 
better methods of financiering. Some of the 
latter were depressed by fears of renewed 





tariff agitation, or a reduction in duties 


which would stimulate competition. 

Wall Street, however, is more directly 

interested in currency reforms; and it 

is upon prospects of this sort that 

confidence is chiefly based. The only 

danger is that tariff legislation will be- 

come the all-absorbing topic, to the ex- 

clusion of silver and monetary ques‘ions * 
Foreign exchange continues to show an 

upward tendency, owing to the scarcity 

of commercial bills. Discounts are re- 

ported easier in London, and the reason 

given for not advancing the Bank of Eng- 
land was that foreign demands had been 
almost satisfied. No gold has, however. 

been imported at this point, and contin- 
ued heavy imports with small exports dis- 
‘courage an inward movement of gold. 
The exports of breadstuffs, cotton and 
mineral oils in October were as follows : 


1892, 1891. 
Breadstuffs.........ccsccee $19,735,529 $24,463, ig 
ae 26, 500,183 39,337.: 
Mineral oils............... 4,272. 120 3,840, iD 


In these three classes there was a de- 
crease of $8,750,000 in October’s ex- 
ports. How far this will be offset by 
gains in other directions will be shown by 
the complete monthly figures; but meat 
and provision shipments are on the de- 
cline, and these four items constituting 
the bulk of exports, a large decline for 
the month seems probable. In the four 
weeks of October the imports at the port 
of New York alone were $48,646,000, or 
$11,337,000 more than in the same _ period 
of 1891. Such a reversal of our foreign 
trade balance as this, if continued, must 
seriously influence the gold movement. 


Money rates are firm, call loans ruling 
6%, with 3@8¢ the extreme rates. Time 
money is fairly active at 5@6%, according 
to collateral, for 30@90 days. Commer- 
cial paper is in limited supply at 5@6¢ for 
60 days to four months. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Nov 22. Differences. 

a & sabsebeess 445,958,800 e449. one. Wo Dec. $3,060,300 
BD. «0c ccccnsce 5,143,000 73,670,000 Dec. 1,473,000 
— tenders.. 40,437,500 42,968) Dec. 2,531,400 
ees 1,606,400 455,841,500 Dec. 4,235,100 
Circulation ...... 5,608,800 5,688,400 Dee 44,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


aie $73,670,000 Dec. $1,743,000 
40,437,500 42. _Srame Dec. 2,551,400 


Total soaeeye- . $11F 580, 500 116, 638,900 [ 
Reeve #116,6 dec. $1,058,400 

against dep’ts. 112,901,600 113,960,375 Dec. 1,058,775 
Excess of re- r 

serve above 

— require- 


Specie 
Legal tenders.. 





_— 


nts 2,678,525 Dec. 
Excess of reserve me 1. ‘3 


ap heogek idee teahod $9,452. 15 50 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked 
U. S. 48, 1907, rewistered...........0..ecee eee 5 
U.S. 48, 1907, coupon hag iH 





8. 2 
Currency 68, 1895...........006 
Currency 6s, 1896 « 10984 
CI i ic odcccnsecectuenccecces cesses 11234 
CIO, BE ccc netic ccceceqhectesencceccs = 
CUPreRey 66, WEDD... .cccccccccves seeciccccccoes 18 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was very dull 
but firm. The scarcity of both commer- 
cial and bankers’ bills were still a feature. 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows : 









Amsterdam—Guilders 


beter 3-days. 

Lo AD4g ASTSG 
p 5.18% 5.1556 
GeNeVA..... 020220008 5.16% 5.1456 
Berlin—Reichsmarks.. M56 is 
405, 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


















Bid. Bid. 
America. .........0000 212 (Market = Fulton..... 220 
. Exchange........ 15634) Mechanics’...... ..... Bd 
Broadw BY... .-.0. 00-0 270 Mechanics’ & a 160 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 185 |Mergantile... 
Central National..... 139 |Merchants’..... is ia 
Chase National....... 450 |Merchants’ Ex . 10 
Chatham.........-.+++ 412 |Metropolitan.. Oe 
Chemical Metropolis. .... . 400 
BE nk cdeeus de Mount Morris.. s 
Citizens’........ Nas 16 
Columbia N 
Commerce N. 
Continental. . y 
Jorn Exchangt v 
BB. .0-0 cae 
fast River.... 
rifth Avenue 


First National........2500 
first Nat'l of S.I..... 
Fourteenth St........ 
fourth National 


Garfield Nat’l. 
German Am... 
Germania... 
Greenwich. ... 
HANOVET .....seesesees 
Hudson na Frade 





Republic 
|Seaboard National.: 
Seventh National... 








and Traders’. 
Leather Ma’f’c’t’ Aap 
Lincoln National... 
Manhattan............ 








Western National. 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 12th, 1892, were as follows : 





ereee epee 


sercveeeerceeee BU | WOBLCID, pesreseccvcee 
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INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 











Last 

. Asked. Sales. 
10 4 
101 9s 
ay] M4 
84 83 

‘ M4 7 454 
New York Biscuit Co... > 6 59 
Diamond Match Co..... 10 144 isk 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 1183 12 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..It is stated that two large packing 
conspanies at Chicago will consolidate. 
The consolidated company will have a 
capacity for killing 12,500 hogs a day 
which equals t!- -e combined output of the 
other three king concerns of Armour, 
Swift and Morris, and is over twice as 
much as the largest of those. 


.A Committee of the Clearing House 
at the request of the Irving National Bank 
made an examination of that institution 
afew days since and reported, what we 
expected they would have to report that 
the bank is not only solvent but that in 
addition to its capital it has a large surplus, 
thatits assets are of a good character, and 
that the management is sound and in the 
interest of its stockholders. 


-The quarterly report of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Tacoma, Wash., 
at the close of business September 
30th, showed resources amounting to $1,- 
329,630.92 as against $1,386,655.57 Decem.- 
ber 18th, 1889. Tacoma during a portion 
of i890 and perhaps ail of 1891 suffered 
somewhat from the depression following 
that most unfortunate of modern inven- 
tions the ‘‘ boom.” During the last year, 
business has been picking up in a healthy 
and safe way, and Tacoma to-day isin a 
better situations than it ever has been be- 
fore. Itis growing rapidly, and indica- 
tions all point to a good business future. 


...-The tin mines at Temescal, Cal., 
were closed a few weeks since, and placed 
in the hands of the sheriff for nonpay- 
ment of wages to the workmen. A 
meeting was recently held in London 
by the shareholders of the mine—the 
San Jacinto estate of California—at 
which it was decided to increase the 
capital stock by 200,000 preference 
shares at five shillings each, the increase 
being necessary in order to prevent the 
property passing into the hands of the 
debenture bondholders; The chairman, 
Sir John Stokes, stated” that afi expert; 
Mr, Varcoe, had just returned from an in- 
spection of the mine, and declared that it 
was a true fissure vein, and was confi- 
dent that tin would appear in paying 
quantities if a depth of twenty fathons 
were reached. To develop the mine to 
this extent would cost $50,000. 


DIVIDEND. 

The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable January ist. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORA sTOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST aL: 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS, 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8S. E. Corner Beurbern and Adams Streets, 
Chicago. 


The Anthony Lean & Trost C0, 


No. 6 Joliet St., Peoria, Ill., 


have loaned $5,000,000 for the Connect- 
icut Mutual Life Insurance Co., besides 
millions for individuals in 26 years’ busi- 
ness experience, and none of them ever 
losta cent. Can do the same for readers of 
“TheIndependent” Write for’ Anthony’s 
Mortgage Loans”—sent free. Refer to 

The Independent” and your own Banker. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 





on applica ome fee i a MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
amoun' $500 to ’ le 
MOORE BROTHERS, Paid-Up Capital = $600,000 
1t_Se. Fourth Street, Minn: is. Minn. | Sarplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 
7) . Debent bh 
VA: DO YOU WANT TO O MAKE IT? ? acposie-of i encctgtae with tee Bhlion treet 
new Guanufactaring ds ict, of Bt. Pau aul | pang Sankey Metifers: Goce ats Maperetston 
a GREAT on CHA ‘or bone, or small, partm sang o* ® w York 
Wi. ¢. BENNETT. mary an il Dartcalay en Hacecand shot inet aby 


-« Amount of issue limited by 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IOWA LOAN AND TKUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, OHIO, NovEMBER Ist, 1892. 









=n offer our debentures, 


Es- 
nau eel te tee ainet 1 and inte: 
Payable ae eae » Natto onal T Bank. New York 
JON M. 0 mOWENS. Pres. . E. COFFIN, Sec. 


ALLANAN, V Pres. Db: F. WITTER, Sec 


DESIRABLE DULUTH INVESTMENTS 

Many manufacturing establishments employing 
thousands of operatives means, ho butchers, - 
ers, merchants, etc., all tending one thivg—in- 
crease in real estate values. Write for d 
ape for safe investments. Highest references. 


LLIAM & LUCAS, Dalath, Mina. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


OF 
CREDIT. 
BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS NO WALL Saat ae 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 
BANKERS: 


Write us for quotations on tron and industrial 
stocks. 


201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
offers safe | profitable investments 

kinds he security offered ‘s strictly first c 
information address GE' DO. 
206 to 210 W: m Block, Sea 
inguiries cheerraity answered. Kete 


erences; Puget 
Sound Nationai Bank of Neactie, F'ret Nationa: Banks 
of Seattle 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 




















Capital 


Surpias and Undivided Prefits.8100,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS. I Guarantee ‘2 bper cent. per annum 
e made from to 50 





in any of the above cities. I h 
r cent. per — for nen -Tesiante 


mortgage, real te loans on unques- 
thonable enon 8 to 10 per cent. per annum net, 
Also have choice in 


and Gerfesa Eapes. Corres: 
~ ashington. 
promptly. ‘Address A.C. SCKELS. 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


5z CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June ist and December ist. 


Detailed financial otngomente and copies ot 
the mortgage can be o ned at our oflice, 


HATCH & ‘FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ .-...000+ 1857. 


REAL ESTATE po ciAnssion 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 3% = 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 














d 
TAXES —~ assessments looked after and 
First M 
LOANS Serene ena Ser © vere ot years 
obtained S. first mortgages. Real es- 
8% NET a ¥-2 for Tampa, photographs, circu- 
en * it. BRAC oral NVESTMENTS 
DULUTH, MINK: i 
EGGLES 


KEAS ESTATE ake Kear : 
OFFICES: 600 —— al Insurance Building, 207 Tacoma 
Building, “CHICAG Thu, 

Investments made and property for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mortgages cn Uh 
Keference any bank in Unicago. 
of real estate investments. 





ibe 





6 FRUITFUL 
98 
ou A new form of 8 per cent. Investm, 
00 based on irri; fruit lands of Golarete’ 
1 56 Guaranteed by N ational Bank. For full 
Saran al particulars address 
$500,000 00 
275,450 a 
256.868 47 


891,613 94 
No OUTSTANDING ee LOANS Wieeiven 


B aap for sale, 
rite us for a list 


we Cedineseine Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 






















Of, NET ies nussenty anne 


ype pa aliy by, raft on ee 
Highest caine, a 


WRANK J. MAMILTON, Faitbaven, Fe. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Ooncerns: 





ribed. 
'y of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
‘comes sold weap, payable in 120 to 150 
ea ents. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 
Weat Superior, Wiscensin. 


2 ULUTA, 
etion of the treet Railway 
e tract.of Jand within ten minutes’ ride 
a busin ce. 





The com) 


lectric Rai 
h Fifth. Division “ Daluth Hights and 
ted about J Lots 


ion to 
ips aud geueral information Ce.. Duluth, Minn. 


THE OPLUMBIA NATIONAL pel OF 
OMA, WASHIN 


baguiiits $3 eee 
Opened ror business Se: 
ont dividend dec its capital re, 500 
s increasing its ta a 
And surplus t0.............s.000++ 28:388 
Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
hare— value 


s| 
or =~ be tound to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at ft. 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 


WE INE. oun OPERA i10Ns STRICTLY 
meen fou COM AF SINESS. 

in ure we ‘wall 
adi .. ~ RF of 


account. For farther ulars, ‘od 
HENRY OLIVER, President. 


DENVER 
Real Esta’ 





evel $4,000 
ee on, 1891. A 3 per 








oe gon 8 ve 
from “tare who ha have never seen the property 
roa 


seat = Caren, ts to five » Sve years, vot 400%, 
E CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


R. COL. ° 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 


~ CHOICE —8z 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 


On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 


Spokane, 
DULUT Soo meeamn 


M. L. McMINN. Duluth, 








Wash. 
Real Estate ana Leans, 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 
The on wef and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area t ic’ Land 
The most M cent —— of Timber in the world 


The Finest ‘own Site an ater Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in in the West which 


e Q 
VY poses. Valuable in - 
formation can be had o1 ng en siti . 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRNAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Eight per cent. money wanted for mortgage loans 
on gilt edge real estate, interest payable semi-annu- 
ally. Write to 

CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 
WEST cue MINN. 


ANTED i 
DEFAULTED ee 


MINNEAPOLIS “and ST. PAUL. 


D. D. WEBSTER, 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Rare Sogcpeunisy fer menses Desistag te 

© into the Steck Busines: 

One of the finest Sheep Bateies in North Mon- 

tana. Contains over ; Se -00 res of patented land 

with 17,00 head of carefully graded stock sheep. Will 
e cent. on investment. For fall 


pay over ely 
particulars 

BAKER & COLLETT, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
cme acenenenepteaee gato ett tt 


Accounts Solicited. Buy and Se! Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Vollections. 


SAFETY » POSIT VAULTS peas. To 
% 
EBENEZER. K Wik 1GHT, free 4) hd 


LEARY 
GhoRGe S. HICKOK 
EDWARD J. BAI 














Cashier. 
WIN, Asst, Cashier 
-Steoke E a "Kelly, be K. Wi 
me Kelly, nD 
<= ae ore, Stay on 
Charles S 


artes te Fvtese, Edward C, a 
Edward er — ockhils August Belment, 
Richara Detaneld, Francis K. Appie-op, John Jacob 


8 F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
resideats. Appraisers and Brokers, 


254 W. 22d St. Rranch, 49 Tiherty &t., N. ¥. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty ‘miles of Mesaba Le mines. 
fect railroad facilities. Has cheap homes 
aborers. To manufacturing plants free sites, ‘cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULTTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 


rthur 











A new form Na S 


er cent. Investment, 
based on i 


fruit lands of Colorado. 
y National Bank, For full 


Guaranteed 
particulars a 


Sainebemy ten tenets, pemen ne, 








The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, 1OW A, 


ital 
Choise sta mcpise in s the most Conservative 


Six, Per Cent. Gottranteed First yy 


castern Nebras cares ao sy —~ ye at 

Six Per Cent by. epost of First’ Mortgage 

Lou... wit a local IFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 

FUL EXPERIEN: oon PAMPHLET. 

WA. HOTCHK Iss, GRORGEH. LEWIS, 
@ Secreta resident. 


Real Estate Loans, I . 
MINNEAPOLIS, Bes! Ex surance 


J. 8. TABOUR, 2325 Hennepin Avenue. 








DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are perty in Chic people a regret not "to a 
ro) y in —— or Lt a is ‘0 al 
such and others wh te on: 


es 
tell of the it oO} pearvanitins beiected. i we. wish t0 
say: lath is pal where Catena was 35 Dafa 
and Chicago had n — +- yy A that" oe 
nes pot, as “ana what, has don = 
in Duluth in much teas time Write f 


C. E. LOVETT & CO. 
CLINE & PEARSON, 


WEA ESTATE AND IKVESTHE ENTS. 
e can loan money for you where it will net Eight 
per bp interest, secured by 
property. 


DULUTH. MINK. 
D. W. SCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH. MINN. 











THE OPPORTUNITY 
an absoluteiy safe investment in 


TY, 
From which a can be realized. 


R o> 
he Peo People’s 5 National "Bank, E Daaver. 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 


Tie ies & 47] wiiettitar canny, 


Pig my -y pasiness : jperty = ae of my ~ | 
ie for $50,000, six per t. mortgage ai 
— cash. Rent, 9 per cent. wae Write for wartice- 


RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, 


REAL aeraes & MORTGAGE LOANS, 
ULUTH, MINN. 


ibaa -—Nat. Pant of Commerce, Duluth. 
Cram: eo My Pa. If you wish 
‘or particulars. 





to inves ina. growing oom 





INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FA -—t, Write for our 3) 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 


It edged securities bearing 6,7, 8, 10 and t. 
8, alt} mei —* alr 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 





Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 
—— Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 

cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-ann * 

ES ae made for customers. Corres: ence 


DIVIDENDS. “ 
QreeeE Ok iy TEE BOARD, OF DIRECTORS. 


AMEKICAN EXPRESS COMPA ANY. 6 BROAD- 
WAY, NEW York, November he Board of 


Directors of this Company, has this day declared a 

divisend of three dollars (£3) per # , payabie on 
id after the third day ry January next, 

“The transfer books will be closed on the 10th dey 

of pt at lo retook M., and reopened on the 4th 


pammery, 1896. 
y order of the Board, J. N, KNAPP, Sec’y. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE wish to thank a very large number of 
our friends for the generous way in which 
they have sent us new subscribers with 
their own renewals. 

We have recently sent to many of 
our subscribers a request that they would 
place in the hands of their friends 
the opportunity for becoming acquainted 
with THE INDEPENDENT. This request 
has been asked of some of. our old 
subscribers upon the belief that THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has been to them a source of 
pleasure and perhaps profit, and, having 
been so, it may be a gratification to them 
to extend the pleasure and profit to some of 
their friends. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 























a Mead te 








dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 





November 17, 189¢. 
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his paper. A large proportion of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 


or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Que Month... --$ % ie | Nine Months... 38 
For months...... 1 in | One year........ .. 300 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber...........500... 500 
One year each to two subscribers........... 500 
Three years to one subscriber............... 700 
Three subscribers one year each... 
Four years to one subscriber......... + 850 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 56 
Five years to one subscriver..........+2..... 10 00 
Five subscribers one vear each.............. 10 00 
Tn clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT ts not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 








THE Great American Tea Company is pene 
of the best-known business houses in the hited 
States. It has Grenches in many 7 es throughout 


the country, and for 4 h 
quest ~~ aay wit! ae := a 

ing them with ae teas and coff 
Sher great satisfaction 


MEXICAN TRAVEL INCREASING. 


PUBLIC interest in Mexican affairs agptass to be 
stead: his is iy a> all s 
view of the marve elious wth of 
Inited States 





jexico. n 
po is the extension of travel, fostered by such 
qpegecten, enterprises as that of Wessrs. Raymond & 


the ouies winter in special Pu 

trains, wit 

other first-class pocatamotatiCen. Sret party 
ptive 


w York. 





MessRs. SHEPPARD A pp & COMPANY, Sixth 
Avenue, 13th — i4th Streets, are now a 


of ca consisting 
royal Wiltons om brussels, together with a oom 
ment rmah and A Ty and < A and 


some u eat goods, voxe 
wane special sale of sash ay are at = 
Pp ‘ 





DORFLINGER’S “AMERICAN Riis a 


GLaAss is shown neo “Wedding. te for 

in beautiful pi edd x ‘and vHoliday Gitts Gites. 
Genuine 

flinger & ee Yorke 





“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA” 
is the title of a new book, beautifally printed and 
elegantly bound, containing some thirty different 
views of ange Falls reproduced from the finest 


incientanaone phat and jed by d 
seriptive text from m the “the pens of of distinguished writers, 


ous me will be sent to any address on 
ceipt — lishers’ pr price of fifty cents. A similar 
1 


the Falls, under t of" Hew to Bee 
— was Se coms or the same ay ®t Address, 


Wabash AN ave. og & A “ih. or in? Pith Ave. tor 





CHILDREN’S WAISTS. 


than usual pleasure to call the at- 

ten: of every mother" whe reads THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to the advertisemen: of the Nazareth Manufac- 
optiasive manu- 
readily are the only elastic waists 5 
7 adjusting 5 Pipmenives to ow form, giv: the 

them te to ef iw } 2 74h y te Sy and hopey. Phe ine 
ventor mo grow Uh ist is a born Moravian, many of the 


qeezs no o So awe weewes 
re known the ao wales he 
telligent, Upright and high- mae ‘in overy sense 


hen 


Moench), 
Constable Ko Co 


DRESS FABRICS. 


Ombre and Cameleon Velours, 
Silk and Wool Jacquards, Velours 
Ecossais, Fancy Reps and Benga- 
lines. 

Novelties received by last steam- 
ers. New Fabrics, New Weaves, 
Novel Colorings in plain and Ar- 
mure Cloths. 

Serges, Armures, Diagonals, 
Camel’s Hair, Fancy and Clan 
Wool Plaids, Wool Crepes.Crepons, 
Cachemere da’ Ecosse. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
Toroadovay Rs 19th ot 








NEW STOGK OF PLAIDS 


SILK MIXTURES. 


To be on sale during this week, an entire- 
ly uew stock of Rich Wooleus, imported ex- 
pressly for the Winter trade, 

200 Pieces Soft Oheviots and Poplin 
Plaids, both in the new French Tones and 
the popular Scotch Tartan colorings—the 
best line of these obtainable, 

Fifteen additional cases of Fancy Oassi- 
mere effects, Rep, Diagonal, ard Wool Ben- 
galines, intermingled with threads of bright 
colored silk. 

These handsome silk . Mixtures will be 
especially interesting to Ladies’ tailors and 
to all dressmakers accustomed to fine 
goods, Every one should see them. 


James McCreery & Co,, 
Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Send stamp for ae pitied “GIFTS” to 





24 Unien Street, New London, Conn, 


CARPETS. 


Greatest Sale Ever Known. 
MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


At less than the price of a 


BRUSSELS. 


Just received, a large consignment of 


BURMAH AND SARACEN 
RUGS. 


Something New and Handsome. 


Upholstery Goods. 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, 
Plush, etc., inall the latest fabrics, designs and col- 
orings, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Special Sale 


SASH CURTAINS 


in Swiss, frish Point, Antique, Tambour, Orienta! 
and Nottingham. 


AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES, 


LACE AND CHENILLE CURTAIN . 


A Large Variety 
At Lewest Prices in the City. 


Sheppard ye & Co, 


SIXTH AVE.,, 13thand 14th STS..N.Y. 





Special 





O'NEILLS. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St.; 
NEW YORK. 


Display 


TRIMMED 
BONNETS and HATS 


THIS WEEK. 

We will display this week 
in our Millinery Parlors on 
second floor the largest and 
richest collection of 


WINTER MILLINERY 


ever placed on exhibition in 
this city, comprising all the 
Latest Novelties for Street, 
Carriage or Evening Wear. 
Our usual low prices prevail. 


H.ONEILL & C0,, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 








research. It is 





NEW YORK.. 





PETER MOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL 


Is clear, sweet, sound, tasteless and odorless—a product obtained after years of scientific 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; hence perfectly digestible, causing no 
after-taste or nausea. In flat, oval bottles, only, hermetically sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., NEW York, 


Sole Agents for the U.S. and Canada. 








Memorial Tablets, 


for Churches, Hospitals, Libra- 
ries, Public Buildings, etc. These 
plates can be made in a variety 
of ways, either of one metal or a 
combination of metals. The bor- 
ders can be cast, repousse or en- 
graved. 

All information, togecher with 
photographs of work al eady ex- 
ecuted, can be su plied by the 
Kcclesiastical Depaitment of the 


GORHAM M’t'G CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET, 
New York. 


IF YOU WRITE 


TO 


JOS. HORNE &CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 
And mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re- 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywhere in the United States. 

Be sure to state the ki dof goods you want 
—whetber plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the ign 


JOS. HORNE & CO., °° 223m t2> 
LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; % gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k nds of roofs 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros, 
Lerillard & Co., and 9,000 roof« from 10 
te 22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co.,, 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3,5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free 


110 JOHN STREET New York. 


- TRAVEL, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S ‘ 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties willleave New York, January 17th 
and February 7th for Two Grand Tours of 75 Days 
through the Southern States, 


MEXICO Ano 
CALIFORNIA, 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Galveston and san Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to ail the leading cities 
and other places of historic and picturesque interest 
in Mexico, including Eight days in the City of 
Mexico, a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera 
a Kailtway, and Twe Days in Guadala- 








“in “California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be 
visited. 

The Return tickets may be used from California oa 
Any Kegular Train until July, 1893, or with any 
one Oe Ten Parties under Sp uc ial E ms hg with 
a Cheice ot Four Different Ko 
Week atthe Colambian Exposition “iheiuaea 
if desired. 

Tour of St Daze through Mexico and Cali- 
orale, with a Week at the World’s Fair, 


Three Tours of 49 Days to Mexico, omitting 
California; January 17, February 7, and March 8. 

California Excursions : December §, Ja .uary 
2 and 17, February 7 and 16, and March 8 and 9. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 15 for a Seven Weeks’ To 


The World's Columbian Exposition : Circu- 
lars describing our Special ‘rains and the Ray mond 
& Whitcomb Grand tioiel will be issued about De- 
cember 20. Applications will be filed on receipt and 
the circulars mailed when ready. 


¢@" Send for descriptive bool k, um mentioning the par « 
ticnlar tour desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
$1 East Fourteenth St. (corner Union Sq.), New York 
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Jusurance. 
PROMISING AND PAYING. 


ARTICLE six of the new insurance code 
of this State relates to life or casualty in- 
surance upon the assessment plan. Sec- 
tion 201, defining such corporations, is too 
long to quote in full, as we can give its 
substance very briefly. Any corporation 
or society which issues toa member any 
sort of written promise to pay, on his 
decease, any money or aid in uny form to 
his representatives, if such money or aid 
is to come from voluntary donations or 
from admission fees or dues or assess- 
ments, collected or to be collected from 
the members, shall be considered engaged 
in life insurance on the assessment plan, 
and, subject to the provisions of the arti- 
cle. The other paragraph defives casualty 
business in the same terms, with only 
such differences of expression as the dif- 
ference in the contract makes necessary. 
Section 210 is of such importance that we 
give it in full; 





** Sec. 20. Every policy or certificate here- 
after issued by any corporation doing busi- 
ness under this article, aud promising a 
payment to be made upon a contingency of 
death, sickness or accident, shall specify the 
sum of money which it promises to pay 
upon each contingency insured against, and 
the pumber of days after satisfactory proof 
of the happening of such contingency on 
which such payment shall be made. Upon the 
occurrence of such contingency, unless the 
contract shall have been avoided by fraud, 
or by breach of its conditions, the corpora- 
tion shall be obligated to the beneficiary for 
such payment at the time and to the maxi- 
mum amount specified in the policy or cer- 
tificate. If the Superintendent of Insurance 
shall be satisfied upon investigation that 
any such corporation has refused or failed 
to make such payment for thirty days after 
it became due, and after proper demand, he 
shall notify the corporation to issue no new 
policies or certificates until such indebted- 
ness isfully paid; and noofficer or agent of 
the corporation shall make, sign or issue 
any policy or certificate of insurance while 
such notice is in force. 

“*Each notice of assessment, premium or 
periodical call made by any such corpora- 
tion, association or society upon its mem- 

bers, or any of them shall truly state the 
cause and purpose of the same, and if the 
amount paid on the last death claim paid 
has not been paid in full as its maximum 
face value, the name of the deceased mem- 
ber and the maximum face value of the cer- 
tificate or policy and the reason why not 
paid in full. 

‘“‘An affidavit made by the officer, book- 
keeper or clerk of any such corporation, 
association or society, having charge of the 
mailing of such notice, that such notice 
was mailed, stating the dating of mailing, 
shall be presumptive evidence thereof. 

Superintendent Pierce has applied to the 
Attorney-General for his official opinio 1, 
which is in substance embodied in the fol- 
lowing circu ar from the Department : 

**This Department would call the atten- 
tion of the officers of your association to 
Article 6 of Chapter 390 of the laws of 1892, 
which became operative October Ist, relat- 
ing to life or casualty insurance corpora- 
tions upon the co-operative or assessment 
plan. The Attorney-General was asked for 
an opinion on the construction to be placed 
on Sections 201 and 210. I would call your 
attention in particular to this ruling of the 
Attorney-General, viz.: ‘In my view com- 
panies formed under this law should be 
held to a strict and rigid compliance with 
its provisions, and they should not be per- 
mitted to issue policies providing for the 
payment of fixed annual, quarterly or 

monthly dues, or dues for any period, at 
least without adding the further condition 
that extra dues must be paid, if necessary, 

sufficient to meet the maximum amount of 
their certificate or policy obligations.” 

The requirement of Section 210 is that 
every policy or certificate hereafter issued 
must state specifically how many dollars 
it promises to pay and must make that 
promise unconditional as respects abili- 
ty to fulfillit, also stating the number of 
days within which the payment shall be 
made ; when the contingency occurs, the 
society shall be bound for the agreed sum, 
the contract being in effect a valued poli- 
cy therefor. 
satisfied that this promise has remained. 
unfuifilied for thirty days after becoming 
due, the society is'to be notified to do no 


When the Department is 


and it is forbidden to doany. This is a 
statutory expression of the pithy alter- 
native, ‘‘pay up or shut up.” So far as it 
is enforced, it will put an end to the abom- 
ination of issuing certificates promising to 
pay ‘‘as many as ” may be feasible at the 
time. It is quite loose enough and bad 
enough to make contracts which in sub- 
stance say ‘‘ pay us, while you live, what- 
ever we demand from you, and we will 
pay your estate $1,000 at yourdeath”; but 
to make the contract read ‘‘ pay us, while 
you live, whatever we call for, and we 
will pay your estate, at your death, what- 
ever we can” is—what should it be called? 
To offer and sell such contracts as being 
life insurance, and then to compare its 
cost with the cost of genuine life insurance 
—if thatis not fraudulent, how shall fraud 
be defined ? 

The requirement in the second para=. 
graph of Section 210 is apparently intended 
to hold the societies up to their contracts 
by attaching to each assessment notice a 
warning, in case of failure to pay in full. 
Yet we do not see that this will have much 
practical effect, because only the ‘ last” 
claim settled is to be thus advertised, and 
it will be easy to have the last one settled 
prior to sending out an assessment notice 
a full-paid one, and to select a small one 
for that payment; or notice may be given 
of short payment in case of this ‘‘ last” 
claim, and a plausible reason alleged, 
which the recipient of the notice will 
hardly trouble himself to inquire into. 

A requirement, probably more effective 
as a check, which the law ought to make 
is that at least the number and total of 
claims not paid in full, with the shortage; 
if not a detailed statement of all such 
cases, be included in the official report. If 
itis not believed, it is at least suspected, 
that there has been a great amount of 
claims settled by the assessment societies 
at less than 100 cents on the dollar. Such 
suspicion has had ample justification in 
the ascertained cases which have become 
public. In the degree that this clipping is 
practiced it ought to be made public ; if 
it is rare and is voluntarily becoming 
rarer, publicity will acquit of the sus- 
picion ; we are entitled to know how far 
this plan of insurance pays in full and how 
far not. : 
The law is still defective in this particu- 
lar and is unreasonably partial and tender 
toward these societies. Outside of the 
law, there is one thing the Superintendent 
could properly and usefully do: since 
official reports are rarely seen by a lay- 
man, he could periodically, by publication 
in the newspapers, invite claimants who 
encounter trouble in settlement to lay 
their cases before him: 





ROADS, AND GETTING THEM. 


IN several respects roads resemble 
money. For one, both are not ends, but 
means to an end, and that end is easy, 
safe and evonomical transportation. Both 
may be very imperfect, and yet their im- 
perfections may fail to be generally recog- 
nized. Both are very rude at first, and 
improve with civilization ; roads espe- 
cially are a test, a measure, and a prod- 
uct, of civilization. A new country has 
comparatively little need of roads and has 
no time to make them, other labors being 
more imperative; for the Pilgrims of 
1620 to construct a macadamized road 
out of their Plymouth settlement, even 
had they known how to do it, would have 
been as anachronistic and out of time and 
character as to construct an opera house, 
lighted by electricity. 

The first requisite for good roads is to 
recognize that they are profitable and any 
others are unprofitable. Good roads, by 
facilitating communication, increase 
wealth, reckoned by average as well-as by 
exceptional possession ; they promote in- 
telligence, the acquirement of homes, 
content of mind, and a greater disposition 
tostay by the farm instead of crowding to 
the city. The fewer railroads, the greater 

need of good highways, for more depend- 
ence must be placed upon them ; the more 
railroads, the more are good highways 





uce in a given section will bear five miles 





more new businegs until payment is made, 


needed asfeeders. There have been times 
and places when wheat was used as fuel, 


thirty miles from the rail, since hauling it 
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for illustration, suppose that farm prod- 


hauling over poor roads, it might bear 

eight miles over better ones, and ten or 

twelve over really good ones. To bring a 

railroad to every man’s farm is impossi- 

ble; to bring every farm, in effect, toa 

railroad is quite possible. 

A strip of surface over which it is possi- 

ble to drive a horse with a wagon at- 

tached is not necessarily a real road; 

hence, to fell trees, grub out the stumps, 

bridge streams, smooth the surface some- 

what, and even to grade hills, is not to 

make one. The first point is to realize 

that a road must be made, and that mak- 

ing it isa scientific matter, having many 

questions involved. The problem of the 

best grades, not forgetting the homely 

maxim that the bale of a pot is no longer 

when it lies down than when it stands up, 

and that the short way over a hill may be 

longer than the long way around it; prob- 

lems of drainage ; of minimizing the bad 

extremes of dust and mud; of mainte- 

nance of surface against the scour of 

rains; of easy draft: of endurance— 

these are the principal ones. We may set 

down several propositions thus : 

1. Good roads cost, both for construc- 

tion and maintenance. But bad roads 

cost, too, Which is better and thriftier, 

to pay for good roads and have them 

with their benefits, than to pay for good 

roads by having bad ones? 

2. Road building requires scientific 

knowledge and cannot be done without 

it. Nothing could be more wretched 
economy or more unfortunate in its re- 
sults than the old-fashioned ‘road mas- 
ter” rural way, unless it is the worse way 

of letting whoever preferred ‘‘ work out” 
his road tax. Incidentally, we may re- 
mark that to turn up the soil at the sides 
and throw it on the “single track” strip 
between may be solid practice in plowing, 
but it isn’t road-making. The way to get 
roads is to raise cash for it, and » Bey ex- 
pend that cash rightly. 

3. Each contractor, both in construc- 
tion and maintenance, should be held 
strictly responsible for his own section. 

4, Broad tires. In these two words 
very much is contained. Probably no tire 
should be as narrow as at present, and 
the widths should bear a relation to the 
character of the vehicle, the heavier the 
load the wider the tire ; moreover. the. 
forward pair of wheels should not gre 
track with the others. This should be 
regulated by law, by the simple process of 
levying a fine; the result would be to 
make wheels road-preservers instead of 
road-destroyers. 

That beneficent vehicle, the bicycle, has 
in its budget of gifts the great gift of 
good roads. Every man—and woman— 
who tries it learns what sand is in respect 
to draft, learns the goodness of good 
roads and the badness of bad ones; 
learns something of what the dumb horse 
and ox have known these hundred years 
past but have been denied power to ex- 
plain. The cycler is a believer in good 
roads, and a worker to get them. There- 
fore, as for other reasons, may the num- 
ber of him increase ! 

Nevertheless, we cannot agree with the 
movement to present a petition to Con- 
gress. If there were anything new to be 
said about the mischief and futility of 
that old habit of looking to Congress for 
relief we would try to say it ; but there 
isn’t. If Congressis a Hercules in any 
sense itis only in the possession of a brute 
strength the people have conferred upon 
it; itis not in Congress that power for 
help resides, and if it were there it would 
still be better to look to ourselves. We 
don’t wantany Road Department, in Cabi- 
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cumlocution and botheration already. 
The country has centralized too far and 
too long; it should decentralize rather. 
Any neighborhood which would have 
roads need only do three things: 
rst, resolve to have them and to pay for 
them ; second, raise the money; third, 
put the work in competent hands. 
What connection has this subject with 
insurance? What is there which has not 
a connection with insurance? 


> 


EXIT THE NEW YORK ENDOW- 
ME 








ABouvT five months ago, in response to 
request for an opinion about the New 
York Endowment Company, we expressed 
our unqualified satisfaction with the gor- 
geous sign which proclaimed the com- 
pany’s name. The scheme was one of the 
many professed benevolent ones in the 
interest of the poor. The prospectus de- 
clared the company to be *‘ for the pur- 
pose of placing before people of moderate 
means a method by means of which their 
money can be made to produce just as 
large returns as that of the rich map.” 
The poor man was asked to pay in $52 an- 
nually for ten years and was promised 
$1,000 at the end of that time. Very 
familiar this sounds ; but Mr. Brown, the 
founder, said it must not be confounded 
with the get-rich-quick orders, and we ad- 
mit that a ten-years term is not so very 
quick. But we pointed out that $52 a year 
at 6 per cent. compound would yield only 
$726.54, and hence that the possibility of 
paying the promised $1,000 was plainly 
one of lapses. It was a naked piece of 
speculation ; on one side, the chance, if 
you did not lapse yourself, of making a 
profit out of the lapses of others, and on 
the other side the chance of losing every 
penny by a lapse yourself. Mr. Brown, 
who called himself a statistician and re- 
marked that he was ‘probably the only 
one in New York,” frankly admitted the 
whole thing to be a game of speculation 
upon the lapses and said that ‘‘ we do not 
expect more than 400 bonds to mature 
out of every 1,000 issued ’’; he added that 
“+ yes, of course it is a gamble, but there is 
nothing new init.” That statement was 
probably true ; but the examples he cited 
to prove the success of this ‘‘ gamble’ 
were palpably false. 

But when all else was said, it was clear 
that Mr. Brown was to be stakeholder for 
asmany persons as he could persuade to 
come in, and on a ten-years’ bet; Mr. 
Brown was to hold the stakes, and our 

uery was, who was to hold Mr. Brown? 

emight die physically during that term, 
and he was especially liable to die finan- 
cially ; so we suggested than an ample 
insurance policy upon him in all respects 
from a responsible source seemed appro- 
priate as a precaution. On the whole, our 
opinion was that we could not take the 
responsibility of advising anybody to try 
Mr. Brown’s ‘‘ gamble” plan to make the 
poor man’s money produce as large re- 
turns as that of the rich. 

As to all schemes for making poor men 
rich and foolish men wise and idle men 
lucky ; for letting the horse ride in the 
carriage in his turn and for bringing in 
the millenium when, as Punch foresaw, 
one shall buy a tuppenny-worth of snufi 
in a gold snuffbox for a penny—well, as 
to all such schemes, especially when the 
at per seek to surround them with a 

0 of benevolence and zeal to help the 
poor man, we are “‘ bearish,” as the stock- 
brokers have it. Our disbelief in these 
— amounts to a positive state of 

aith. 





net or out of it, ina Bureau or out of one. 
Too many Bureaus and branches of cir- 


tracts. 





over that distance consumed its value; 





We refer to the subject now because 
the Endowment Company has stopped. 


THE POLICIES OF THE 


HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


are broad and liberal both as to terms 
and conditions, and contain all the ad- 
vantages and options of modern con- 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, President. 


W. J. MADDEN, Cen’! Agt., 
40 BROADWAY, New York. 
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MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
4i Years of Successful Experience. 
. PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every Mey nobles § pee omen ol and entitled to 
che es, non-forfeltare Bates eat all dfore offered 
(taline its its merits hes fore insuring y life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretury. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 





Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 28-D. a — es 
eet the wants 0 
ofeueive policy than an ‘Endowment with equal Te 
sul 
The guaranteed reserve, au antes 4 cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner Of this po oS large and 
rofitab om payment < a defini gti ane, or. or, if pre- 
ferred, te free of incumbran 
E. S. “TRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. ‘& Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Presidens, 
¥,. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. 8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889, 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


bad A: WHERLWRIGHTY Ass ‘Assistant Secretary. 
T STANDEN, & ctuary. 


The two most VORB ane of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTL LE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest, ible amount of in- 
Semnniy in the —— of Looe. at the lowest ible 
press cash o the GUARANT > IN- 

OME POLICY Phich ‘embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment a ee which in the 


event of aAverait insured ma; 
used a8 COLLATERAL ESECURITY FOR A LOAN 


to the e2 aaa of the ean legal reserve value thereof, 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of these 





GOOD AGENTS. a to represent 


the Com- 
Dany, are invited to address J. 8. olla Super q 


intendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891, 


Cash Capital............ssseeeees $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

TOPCO, OEC...000ccccccrcccccccoocee 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus.............ssseeseeee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 





Gross ASSELS.........cceee ceeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 





INCORPORATED - 





1860 - 


a 
aa am 


NEW YORE 





LIFE INSURANCE COM 


Statement for the year endi 


THE MUTUAL 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesivet 


PANY OF NEW YORK 
ng December 3ist, 1891. 





Assets, . eee” ° ‘ & 


$159,507,135 68 





Liabilities other than _— e 
jurp ° ° 
Receipts from all ; sources, e ° ° 
Payments to vps femmeemond 

Risks assumed 


Risks in force, . & e 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . « 


renewed, 194, 470 ‘policies, 
225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


waenees 00 
7,849 52 
12,080,967 18 
37,634,734 53 
18,755,711 86 
607,1'71,801 00 





Norg.—The above statement shows a large i 


over the b 





nes, assumed, ape to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and i as ris 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


of 1890 i in amount at risk, new busi- 
ks d only the 








Loans on Collateral Securities, 
Interest accrued, 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . « 
United States Bonds and other 1 eaecbe ° e e 


Cash in Banks and Seer thn Com anies at interest, aad 
eferred, etc., . e e 


& ewe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


$81,345,540 48 
57,661,455 78 . 
10,223,903 90 

5,070,153 03 
5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


e e 








A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 





¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 
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REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Tue Murtuat Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Compan 
23d a, of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appo nted a Com- 
o examine the annual statement for the 

31, 1 AD and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


bation of the CARS Tig OS and accuracy wv 


January 25, 1892. 
»s held on the 


yetir ending December 


H. C. Von Post, 

@ronGe Biss, . MH. HERRICK, 

Juuien T. Davies, D. C. Rosingon, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


re My” Sewe, 





Samvugt E. Sproutrs, | Ortver HARRIMAN, 
Samug_ D. Bascock, Henry W. Situ. 
Georce S. Cog. RoBertT OLYPHANT, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy. | Gzorce F. Baker. 


ames C. Hoipen. Dupiey OLcorTT. 


Jutien T. Davigs, 
Rosert SEWELL. 
S. Van Rensse_agr Cruczr. 


ALEXANDER H, Ricz 
Law May. 


I 

b =RMANN C, Vow Post, | FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
ie 
Ss 





WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivent. 


RMORY McCLINTOCK. 


Cuaries R. Henperson. | W1tt1AM Bascocx. 

Gerorce Buss. TUYVESANT Fisu. 

Rurvus W. PecxHam. 
- Hopart Herrick, 
m. P. Dixon. AMES USTED. 

Rosert A. GRANNIsS. ALTER R. GILLerTe. 

Henry H. Rocers. ames E., GRANNISS. 
no. W. AUCHINCLOSS. Avip C, Rosmsox. 
HEODORE MorForp, 


FREDERIC + gia Teeagerte. 





STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 

PRATER CS. MeeSeRRaR 2 13 CECI 

SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 46 


Cash cape values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Fo eiture law. 


wEW V ORK S OFFICE. 189 Broadway, 
U. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 





CYRUS PECK, T er. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


5 MAIN OFFICE : 
100 Broadway, New York. 


0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J, MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster ; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


PPRBILATING) Loe. 19,982,085 29 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 

sued at Ln old life rate premium. 
pyeee 1 Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
ies. 


Every policy Ls indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

a. ane A and values for any age sent ep 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 


BENGE. ATATER RE vet 


yA set. Sec. 








EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cash POR cuccac. coccseccgccprocdeeenmmaseal 
oe ro agi iol 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 


eee eeeeeeeeeeereses 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1802. ves uo$ 8,000,640 86 % 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
mnodated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


L8YQ Charter _Fespetnal. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 
Captive vncsccvce coccrsdescoseesuedcce $400,000 00 


1892 





Insuraace Reserve -- 1,748,790 28 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc pat 61,746 76. 
Net Surplus 962,946 39 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1892.83,173,477 43 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January %thp189., 


Uhe Trustees, im Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
POE iD vendvdenecccacceocses << acces 1,394,177 87 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891................ $3,784,723 38 
Losses paid during the same 
POTION. ..ccrccccccccccecccoccce $1,836,325 1 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Conspany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


COE Diese ctiniccpiccvedinc.vcbancccces 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. becouse 1,425,030 93 
IN Mi ccinciccsacecdsccsucccinccncoutan 193,895 88 


AMOUNE..........ccceceees + + $12,278,582 Nu 


Six per cent. interest on the outst 
oi profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of Fetwuary next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
| be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- - 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1891, for which certificates will be is 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES. HENRY E. HAW. 

W. HH. MOORE, CHAS. H MARSHLATY, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
Joe EPH H.C H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
WM. STU Rois, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDR 

JAMES G. DE FOREST, 0: W HARD. 


ling certifi 





























JOHN D Wen ne lent. 
MOORE. vee President 
A.A. RAVE N, 24 Vies-President 








THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limitea number of copies of ‘* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the E 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books nas been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ts 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 345c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


n Prec ion.” 
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114 Nassau St., New York. 
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FROM THE HEADLAND. 
BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 





I BEAR the waters of some inlet now, 

Come lapping to the fringe of yonder wood, 

The storm-bent firs, and oaks along the 
cliff. 

The yellow leaves are glistening in the 
grass, 

The grassy slope I climb this autumn day. 

Insnaring me, the brambles clutch my 
feet, 

As if constraining me to be a guest 

To the wild, silent populace they shield. 

It cannot say, nor I, why we are here! 

What is my recompense upon this soul,— 

For other paths are mine if I go hence,— 

Still must I make the mystery my guest ? 

For here or there, ! think, one sways my 
will. 

There is no show of beauty to delight 

The vision here, or strike the electric 
chord 

Which makes the present and the past as 
one. 

No thickets, where the thrushes sing in 
maze 

Of green, no silver-threaded waterfalls 

In vales, where summer sleeps in darkling 
woods 

With sunlit glades, and pools where lilies 
blow. 

Here, but the wiry grass, and sorrel beds, 

The gaping edges of the sand ravines, 

Whose shifting sides are tufted with dull 
herbs, 

Drooping above a brook, that sluggish 
creeps 

Down to the whispering rushes in the 
marsh. 

And this is all, until I reach the cliff, © 

And on the headland’s verge I stand, in- 
thralled 

Before the guif of the unquenchable sea— 

The sea, inexorable in its might, 

Circling the pebbly beach with limpid 
tides, 

Storming ia bays whose margins fade in 
mist, 

Now blue and silent as a noonday sky; 

At twilight now the pearly rollers shake 

The sunset’s trail of violet and gold ; 

Or black, when rushing on the rocky isles 

Anchored in waves that bellow to the winds, 

I watch till comes the night; the moonlight 
falls, 

The silvery deep on some far journey goes, 

To solve for me, I think, this mystery ! 

New Yor« Crry. 
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FORTY STRIPES. 


BY GILBERT PARKER. 








THERE was a feud b2tween the Depart- 
ment of Mines and the Department of 
Works. It had been handed down from 
Minister to Minister; it was a rock on 
which many cabinets had split; it was a 
breech into which either party, when in 
opposition, threw its skirmishers ; it sup- 
plied The Hemisphere and The Parallel 
with leaders, when everything else failed, 
and through it The Catamgran was able 
to keep seaconable cartoons in stock; it 
possessed the officials in each department, 
whether they were in the Australian 
Downing Street or out on the Barwon 
Plains ; it made friends enemies, divided 
families, destroyed the peace of townships 
and occasionally sent a man to a lunatic 
asylum. There is little wonder that, at 
last, The Hemisphere clattered and The 
Parallel scolded ; for why should the peo- 
ple of Ragged Hill be dying of fever from 
want of good water and through unsanitary 
conditions, and traveling stock die by 
scores of thousands through lack of tanks, 
when the Mines and Works could change 
it all, if accion were taken promptly? It 
was the duty of the Mines to propose, of 
the Works to construct, if it pleased, and 
then for the Mines to reject er accept, as 
it willed, the accomplished labor. The 
base was wide for quarrel. 

Garnham Kirke and Cliff Eustache 
were officials in these departments—Kirke 
in the Mines, and E :stache in the Works. 
They were numbered, of course, with the 
opposing hosts—but with a difference. 
Eustache hated the Mines because Kirke 
was in it; and the feud gave him oppor- 


tunity, under cover of red-tape, to annoy’ 


Kirke. He had had a good innings at 
that. The two men were cousins; they 
were barristers-at-law; they had been 
journalists, As cousin, Eustache had 





spoiled the other’s chances for an inherit- 
ance ; as barrisier-at-law he had destroyed 
a professional friendship which would 
have been most useful and had found a 
fresh field for annoyance in journalism, 
after they came to Australia. It happened 
that they were both engaged on The 
Hemisphere. Kirke was not in robust 
health, ard wrote his articles at his cham- 
bers, and sent them in early. Eustache 
was at the office till three in the morning. 
Eustache became the Editor in Chief's 
right-hand man. His opportunity for an- 
noyance came when—the Editor absent— 
Kirke’s articles passed through his hands. 
He emasculated them; and rendered them 
flabby and inconsequent in the proofs; 
he made trouble ; and, in the end, Kirke 
resigned. But there were those who be- 
lieved in Kirke’s ability : and after months 
of waiting, in which he devoted himself 
to planning, and partly writing, a novel, 
he was appointed to a position in the 
Mines. -In time Eustache wearied of the 
imperious character of daily journalism, 
and resigned ; but not till he had secured 
a position in the Works, and his oppor- 
tunity for malice came again. 

This was the secret of his antipathy, or, 
rather, its starting point. When they 
were yet youths, Kirke, ia his opaquely 
honest way, had exposed Eustache in a 
falsehood. Eustache never forgave it; 
and henceforth never lost his chance of 
insidiously, maliciously, injuring his 
cousin, Inthe Works his opportunities 
were many, if not very successful ; for 
Kirke was not easily trapped into depart- 
mental errors and difficulties. Matters, 
however, came to a climax in the case of 
Ragged Hill and the water famine on the 
stock routes. In response to public indig- 
nation, the rival departments sent com- 
missioners to make inquiry and seport. 
The commissioners were Kirke and 
Eustache. 

The evening of the day they received 
their instructions they were dining at the 
table of Lady Vickers, at whose house 
they had once been frequent visitors— 
once, because Kirke did not go there so fre- 
quently as he used todo. This was some- 
what due to the fact that Lady Vickers 
was not so pressing in her invitations as 
formerly. It was at her house that Kirke 
had first met Grace Warrington, the one 
girl who had made an impression on 
his life. That was three years before, 
when there was no friendly solicitor to 
throw a brief in his way, and previous to 
any serious work in journalism. So he 
did not, after he knew how the thing had 
seized him, push his case as her kindness 
might have given him warrant, or her 
riches offered temptation—had he been a 
less honorable man. Cliff Eustache had 
no such compunctions, and straightway, 
on becoming a visitor at Lady Vickers’s, 
began a vigorous but adroit campaign. 
At a juncture when Kirke seemed driven 
out of the field, they both took up the 
hand-to-mouth trade of journalism. One 
day there appeared in The Catamaran a 
criticism on the action taken in a certain 
case by Sir Forde Vickers. who was At- 
torney-General in the Government of the 
day. It was biting and personal ; imputed 
incompetency ; suggested that he had 
been pitchforked into the Cabinet through 
Lady Vickers’s influence ; rallied him on 
his tailor; and hinted that he knew more 
of law as seen behind the footlights than 
the Consolidated Statutes—which was a 
nasty thrust at his fondness for the 
drama. The evening efter the day the 
article appeared Kirke and Eustache 
dined at Vicuna. 

When the guests were gone Sir Forde 
said to his wife: ‘‘ Celia, wasn’t Kirke a 
little tiresome to-night? He seems to 
have altered. Earnestness at a dinner 
party on a matter of ethics is hardly 
the thing. Eustache doesn’t make mis- 
takes like that.” 

Lady Vickers was quite ready to admit 
that earnestness and enthusiasm were not 
according to the art of dining, and she had 
not been perfectly pleased with Kirke 
that evening; but there was something 
else on her mind. She was repenting that 
she had made his attentions possible to 
Grace Warrington, as was the case not 
so long before. The principal reason 








band : ‘‘ Forde, to tell you the truth, he is 
not quite at his ease with us. I’m afraid 
—now don’t be angry—that he wrote the 
article about you in The Catamaran. I 
suppose it wasn’t gratuitous—he has to 
earn his living, and I don’t forget your 
early struggles; but he might spare his 
friends and have more taste in his jour- 
nalism.” 

*““Why do you think Kirke did it, 
Celia?’ 

“Little Tybalt, of The Endymion, said 
so, and expressed the wish to ‘ punch his 
head’—those were his words.” 

‘* And how did little Tybalt know ?” 

**T can’t say ; but, at any rate, he told 
me that Mr. Eustache was cut up about 
it.” 

‘* Eustache is a good fellow—clever, too. 
Did you notice how he helped me along 
with my jokes to-night ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Eustache is a very desirable 
man.” 

‘“*And what does Grace think of her 
paragon now? Isuppose she'll know, or 
knows, that Kirke wrote the miserable 
thing—if he did.” 

**Some one told her ; but you never can 
tell what Grace will do.” 

‘** Drop Kirke, Celia.” 

‘“*No, Forde, Pll not drop him, Ill 
punish him. I’m a little sorry for him 
after all; and be writes very pretty 
poems.” 

Sir Forde laughed. He was a genial 
man, ‘Strange, by Jove! A woman 
always has a soft corner for a man who 
has written her verses.” 

‘Forde, they were very clever—and 
complimentary ! you said so. And I like 
them, even if he has to be punished.” 

‘Then you'll reinstate him when suffi- 
ciently chastised ?” 


then, of course. But, so far as Grace is 
concerned, my interest shall be with Mr. 
Eustache.” 

‘“*H’m. Do you intend to marry them ?” 

“* Question ! question ! as you say in the 
House. She is rich; he is poor; he has 
brains ; he will make his way. We shall 
see.” 

Who had written the article in The Cat- 
amaran Eustache did not know; but he 
managed ingeniously enough to throw the 
onus of it on Kirke. In this he showed a 
strain in his ancestry; for his grand- 
mother had been an actress of more noto- 
riety than—anything else, when she mar- 
ried his grandfather, gifted, at the time, 
with twenty-two years’ experience of the 
world. She had crippled the family es- 
tates, leaving to some of her descendants 
good looks, and little else that was merit- 
orious. 

It chanced, in spite of Lady Vickers's 
suggestion, that Grace Warrington did not 
marry Cliff Eustache—at least, not at 
once. It also chanced that instead of 
going toone of her up-country stations, as 
she had intended, she went to Europe 
taking a widowed aunt as chaperon. 
Lady Vickers did not know whether 
Eustache had or had not proposed. Garn- 
ham Kirke certainly had not. His visits 
to Vicuna had grown fewer as his cousin’s 
became more frequent—and more agree- 
able. With full play to his conversational 
deftness and dramatic adaptibility, Eus- 
tache was most entertaining to guests, 
useful to Lady Vickers, and, evidently, 
pleasing to Grace Warrington, who de- 
lighted in brilliant verbal jousts, and skill- 
ful social tournament; for her mind was 
strong and perceptive, and, in her pi- 
quantly daring ways, she showed that she 
had seen much of continental life, Aus- 
tralian thoshe was. She preferred people 
who could do something to those who 
lived ‘‘for the butterfly hour.” When in 
England she had refused to be patronized 
by the Duchess of St. Martins, and, at a 
private view in Bond Street, had, with 
sweet maliciousness, rebuked a baronet of 
the Sandringham set for his unjust and 
ignorant remarks about the pictures, and 
dismissed him when the dismissal would 
be least palatable to him, and most enjoy- 

able to his friends. She had astounded a 
City man with her knowledge of Brazilian 
stocks and South African copper shares, 
and, since coming to Australia, had made 
one or two capital investments in Ragged 


‘*T shall invite him to dinner now and | 


was, she appeared to permit Eustache to 
blind her and to be a conspicuous figure 
in her horizon. Inthe days immediately 
before her departure for Europe, Lady 
Vickers noticed that she looked pale, made 
occasional abstracted replies, and was at 
moments unnecessarily vivacious and 
brilliant. And Lady Vickers, said regard- 
ing this vivacity: ‘‘ My dear Grace, you 
are a spendthrift. Uokeep these corusca- 
tions for the entrées and olives.” 
Garnham Kirke called to say good-by 
at an hour when the drawing room was 
full, and when nobody seemed disposed 
to go on the lawn or otherwise eliminate 
themselves. Perhaps neither Grace War- 
rington nor himself wished it otherwise— 
the fact is merely stated. And in their 
short interchange of words she found 
nothing more personal to talk about than 
a recent article called ‘‘ Women in Modern 
Fiction,” which had lately appeared in an 
English magazine, and was signed ‘‘ An 
Australian.” She said that the writer 
evidently knew fiction very well, and 
women very ill—and stupidly. This was 
certainly severe, if she knew, which 
is probable, that the writer was the man 
beside her ; and if she could guess that he 
would carry this thrust with him through 
his journalistic career, and into the Mines, 
and his other daily life. The last words 
she said to him, as they shook hands, 
were: *I hear the author lives here. 
Please find out who the silly fellow is, 
and let Lady Vickers know. She will tell 
me when she writes to me. One would 
like to give some personal point to one’s 
scorn. . . . Good-by. . Oh, thank 
you, yes, I hope to have a pleasant voy- 
OPO. cai No, I haven’t an idea when 
I shall be here again. - Yes, chiefly 
in France. . . Good-by, again.” 

And, next day, Garnham Kirke was not 
among those who climbed the gangway 
plank to offer her bouquets and repeat 
their good-bys. Perhaps she did not see 
him among the crowd on the quay, partly 
hidden by bales of wool. But she saw 
Cliff Eustache, and she heard his well- 
acted last words : *‘ We shall meet again, I 
know. You have my heart, and tho you 
will not say yes, I stick to my text. Per- 
severance is a characteristic of my fam- 
ily.” 

**Of your family, is it?” she said, rather 
wearily ; and he saw with a secret and 
heartless exultation (for he thought he had 
moved her) that her eyes were luminous 
and tearful. “She was, however, thinking 
of something—and some one—else. He 
would have pushed what he believed was 
his advantage, but his foot was on the 
plank, the quartermaster was hurrying 
him, and, when he reached the quay, she 
had vanished to her cabin. 

And Grace Warrington did not hear a 
man say as he made his way blindly 
through the crowd : ‘‘ He has lied his way 
into her heart— But there, God help me, 
that’s over! And yet I might 
have’— Then he went to work; work that 
the good God gives to save men from de- 


spair. 
le And three years had passed—years filled 

to the brim with the business of life, and 
in writing a novel, with Grace Warrington 
for heroine—which, having been sent to 
England, had found a publisher, and was 
being issued about the time that Ragged 
Hill was vexing its soul about its fever 
record and the ruthless sameness in the 
numbers of its summer death-roll. The, 
book had not yet reached him, on the 
night before he proceeded to the Barwon 
Plains, as he sat again at Lady Vickers’s 
table, after several months of passive 
courtesy on her part. 

Why had Lady Vickers asked him to 
dinner, after leaving him off her list so 
long? Was it because she had heard from 
Grace Warrington that she was now on 
her way to Australia? Notexactly. Lady 
Vickers had chanced upon Kirke’s verses 
a few nights before, and a wave of gentle 
remembrance passed over her. She began 
to doubt whether, after all, he had written 
that fir tarticle in The Catamaran refiect- 
ing on Sir Forde, and had inspired, or 
written, other critical references to him, 
for which Cliff Eustache had done cau- 
tious family penance. With the two men 
at either side of her at dinner this night, 








appeared. This was her reply to her hus- 


Hill silver companies. But, keen as she 


she thought of Grace’s letter upstairs, 
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and wondered if her coming would make 
possible what had been in the air three 
years ago—for both men at different times. 

Over the soup Sir Forde Vickers said : 
' 40, Kirke and Eustache, you are go- 
ing out to Ragged Hill and the Barwon 
Plains. It’s funny, that you two cousins 
should be retained for opposite sides, isn’t 
it? Perhaps you will be able to obliterate 
the feud between the Mines and Works by 
the influence of consanguinity — and 
amazing talent, of course.” 

Cliffe Eustache smiled with a satirical 
pensiveness, and replied ; ‘“‘ Yes, consan- 
guinityis greater than the Works and 
Mines. There’s more in it !” 

Kirke looked up wonderingly. He had 
not known that his cousin was to go for 
the Works ; but he saw the subterranean 
malice in the speech. Laky Vickers saw 
it too. Sir Forde -continued: ‘ But 
what is of more interest to you 
both, I suppose—if it isn’t, it ought to be 
—you will probably pass Palabar, the 
sacred parallels of Miss Warrington’s 
property, where she used to retire from 
the world occasionally. And, now, gen- 
tlemen, let me make you happy—Miss 
Warrington is coming back to Australia.” 

Sir Forde said all this in the gayest and 
most impersonal way; and he did not 
notice that Kirke’s face was white, and 
that Eustache was looking at his cousin 
sneeringly. Thecleverest of bad men are 
notalways on their guard. But Lady 
Vickers saw both, and for the first time 
she sounded evil depths in Eustache’s 
nature, and understood something of what 
Grace Warrington’s going away meant to 
Kirke. Even when Eustache turned, and, 
with well-managed and pithy remarks, 
criticised a recent book, and made flatter- 
ing deference to her opinion, Lady Vickers 
retained the impression. She had touch- 
ed the reefs, and she surmised vaguely the 
association between the two cousins, of 
which faint rumors had come to her from 
the sanctity of Sir Forde’s club. When 
she went to her room that night, she 
wrote a letter to Grace, addressing it to 
the first Australian port at which her ves- 
sel would touch, 


II. 


Ragged Hill was in a bad way. The 
red dust rose in the straggling streets and 
refused to come down again. The corru- 
gated roofs of the shops and the iron-back 
lean-tos sent out waves of heat to meet 
the hot tide rolling in from the plains of 
schist and quartz and shadeless mulga. 
The jagged outcrop which gave its name 
to the town rose, a sheer wall on one side, 
a steep hill on the other—a volcanic 
mound over which once a wild sea played. 
The side of this hill was streaked with 
flaming slag from the furnaces. All 
heat! To this ‘‘dumb, despondent” 
plain the outlaw and the criminal used to 
come, sure of safety from the Law, to 
live like a devil or die like a dog, as the 
case might be. One day the very ghost 
of a man stole back to civilization from 
this plain, and offered to sell’a secret— 
safety, and flesh on his bones, for quarries 
of silver. He found buyers. They made 
him clear of the law, followed him, 
opened the hill and became rich ; but the 
man died of too much rum, 

Poppet-head and furnace rose on the 
hillside, and as trade prospered and the 
population increased schoolhouse, church 
and hospital were built. But nothing 
could change the cheerlessness of the 
place and its surroundings. And, through 
fever and water-famine, it was in a bad 
way when Garnham Kirke and Cliff Eus- 
tache arrived. They were at once sur- 
rounded, It was believed that they had 
come to act ; they had only come to re- 
port. The indignation was great. Men 
who have been turning night into day in 
order to dig. for water, or carry it for 
miles from trickling streams in the sands, 
are not apt to mince words. Kirke was 
disturbed, for he saw how bad the case 
Was, and that the Government should act 
atonce. Eustache saw it also, but there 
was nothing remarkably humane about 
him, and he had no intention of soothing 
the public temper or trying to secure ac- 
tion, otherwise than according to the let- 
ter of his instructions, and his own fancy. 
He seized the opportunity to place his 
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cousin at a painful disadvantage. While 
Kirke was hastily preparing a message to 
the head of his department to urge imme- 
diate measures, and compromise at all 
hazards with the Works, if necessary, 
Eustache was putting himself right with 
the citizens and turning the public temper 
against the Mives and its representative. 
Perhaps he did nut accurately gauge the 
position, nor calculate properly upon re- 
sults, or he might have hesitated to do 
what he did; for there were ugly mutter- 
ings all day at the furnaces and in the 
shafts and drives. The look on the faces 
of the women, also, as they talked to each 
other, was not pleasant to see. 

Kirke worked hard all day inspecting 
and inquiring, and was astonished at the 
surly reception he met with on every 
hand, as compared with the attention 
given Eustache. He knew, at last, from 
the local officer of his department, that 
the Mines had been loaded with the sole 
reproach of the present state of affairs, 
and that Eustache was the origin of the 
libel. He could not, however, conceive 
how far the matter would go. That night 
drunken men paraded the streets, and 
meetings were held at every corner. The 
place seemed to have gone mad. Proces- 
sions were formed, torches and black ban- 
ners were carried about, and, at last, a 
great roaring crowd met on an open place, 
and burut the Minister for Mines in effigy. 
This acted like an intoxicant. An effigy 
may be shrieked at, and stoned, but it 
can’t be tortured. A mob formed and 
went to the hotel where Kirke was, pre- 
senting their wrongs in his report. They 
forced their way into his room, took his 
papers, tore them up, and hustled him 
into the street. Then they got a horse, 
tied him onit so that he could not move 
hand or foot, took him into the plains, and 
let the horse loose. Some of the more 
sober and reasonable of the population, 
however, thought this was making bad 
worse, and went out to search for the 
ill-used man. He was not found till far 
in the following day. He was taken toa 
shepherd's hut and cared for. Just in 
time. He could not, in the circumstances, 
have lived till another morning. 

It was days before he was able to pro- 
ceed into the further west to inquire into 
the stock-routes. Meanwile a report of 
the proceedings at Ragged Hill had ar- 
rived at headquarters, and there was a 
great to-do. The Mines and Works were 
now in open warfare. But Ragged Hill’s 
wants were met, nevertheless. Kirke 
proceeded by coach to Tangalawa, the 
most distant bush town in the colony, see- 
ing and digesting the necessities of the 
route as he went. He was hospitably re- 
ceived, was met with joy by the local 
officer of his department and with aver- 
sion by the local officer of the Works. 
When the last box of sorrows was emptied 
out and his buttonholes, which had been 
held for unlimited hours in the presence 
of unlimited drinks, were released, he ar- 
ranged to go to the furthest habitable 
point in the West. He went over his map 
carefully, calculated the distance and 
time of travel to the nearest station, se- 
cured a horse, and started. He was es- 
corted to the outskirts of the town by the 
Mayor and several citizens, and as he 
parted from them saw his cousin, Cliff 
Eustache, arriving. 

Two days after a man was standing 
over a horse beside a salt-pan. ‘‘ Die 
then! Curse you!” he said, and pushed 
the animal with his boot. It raised its 
head, as if in an effort to get up; but the 
head fell back again, and, with a whinny- 
ing gasp, the beast was dead. This horse 
had been lent to Eustache by the local 
officer of his department at Tangalawa, 
who begged of him to ride it only so far 
in a day, and to care for it as best he 
could; for he said he loved Glancing 
Feet like a brother. Eustache followed 
his own will, to his hurt, and the horse 
died—he broke its heart with whip and 
spur, when all its strengh was gone. Its 
owner will take the little brombie’s head 
on his shoulder no more, nor ever again 
sleep beside it on the salt-bush plain, or 
ride with it neck-deep into some welcome 
creek at the end of a long day’s ride. 
That night Eustache slept beside a decayed 
sandal tree, and in the morning drank 





his last spoonful of water and ate his last 
bit of damper. 

Elsewhere on the Barwon Plains at this 
time there was another traveler. He sat 
beside a tank, pipe in mouth, listening to 
the gossip of the tank-keeper beside him. 
Notfar away a hobbled brombie was pick- 
ing the leaves of a low gidja tree. 

‘*My word, Mr. Kirke,” said the tank- 
keeper, ‘‘ you’ve took a queer time to spy 
us out. The gentlemin o’ the Mines and 
the slaveys o’ the Works gin’rally comes 
to these back-blocks when the plains is a 
bloomin’ carpit of flowers ; 
Jumpin Sandhills even is blushin’ with 
the Sturt pea. They gin’rally sees us 
when the tanks is full and there's lakes all 
over the place—lakes what won’t have the 
length o’ life of a drop o’ water on the 
doors of Down Below—begging your par- 
don, sir. But you couldn’t knock that 
idee in their heads, not with an Amer’kin 
ax, you couldn’t. They gets banqueted, 
reg’lar blowed out with turkeys fed on 
irrigated grass, at a bob a gobble; and 
they swizzles on ‘jump’—which they 
calls champagne—at twenty quid a 
bucket. But this trot of yours into the 
Barwon is diffrent, my oath !” 

* Well, I haven’t had turkeys at a bob 
a gobble, or jump at twenty quid a bucket, 
Minns,” said Kirke, with eyes turned to 
the point in the horizon where Ragged 
Hill should lie. 

‘*You don’t mean to say, sir, that they 
didn’t liquor and gorge the Mines at Tan- 
galawa ! that”— 

‘*There, there, Minns, don’t get excited. 
They did liquor and gorge enough. ” 

‘But, sir, I’ve seen the jump so’s you 
could swim init a’most. That was when 
rabbiters was makin’ their fifty and sixty 
quid a month, when the Gov’mint was 
bonusin’ the squatters for holocaustin’ rab- 
bits. Why, I’ve seen the Jackeroos come 
in from Palabar—and speakin’ of hard 
times like this, and Palabar, reminds me. 
Burnett, the manager, went by yesterday. 
You should ha’ seen him that has a sta- 
tion fifty miles square, creepin’ by with 
chaff-fed warrigals at three miles an hour, 
goin’ to meet the coach at Tangalawa to 
fetch Miss Warrington, the owner, just 
come from England. Plucky one, she is. 
Tain’t like the continental boolivars, this 
ain’t-eh, all right, sir, mebbe I’ve pitched 
you too long a yarn you'll find 
the bed in the wurley soft enough, tho 
I'd like to give the Mines a better 
all right, sir, as you say, I'll have you off 
at sunrise with plenty of damper and tea 
in your shirallee! . Good-night, 
sir !” 

Garnham Kirke did not sleep. He lay 
in the hut and thought of the last three 
years and the one dream of life which had 
been worth the dreaming. Men of all 
kinds do such things right down to their 
graves,and laugh betweenwhiles at their 
own souls—and there is nothing worse. 
The dream had passed, and left an empty 
place that wouldn’t be filled, and a lost 
Paradise that couldn’t be found. 

** If we should meet out here !” he said. 
‘* Ass that I was todream of iteven ... 
I was poor then; I'm poor now .. . 
tho, perhaps, if ‘Her Social Alphabet’ 
hits the public ! only then it would be too 
late. It’s toolate with me in everything 
mostly But why didn’t she 
marry Eustache? Perhaps that’s what she 
intends to do now.” He laughed ironic- 
ally and bitterly, then aranged an equa- 
tion in which Kirke the Author should 
equal « and Kirke the Civil Servant should 
equal y, and called the equivalent arca- 
des ambo. 

Two days later, after many hours of 
travel, Kirke dismounting said : ‘‘ Well, it 
has come to this, Magyar, old horse, that 
we've lost our way, and we're in for the 
worst. Provisions nil, water almost nil, 
for me, and nothing atallfor you. AllI 
know is that the sun lies southeast in the 
morning and northwest in the evening, 
and that somewhere twenty or twenty-five 
miles from here there ought to be astation 
homestead. We’re out station-hunting, 
Magyar, and we'll stick together as long 
as we can, good horse. God knows, I 
wish I had a hatful of water and a pile of 
chaff at your nose, instead of this poison 
scrub.and the hotsand. . . . ButT'll 
keep my weight off your back, and we'll 
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make a fair-play fight for it. 
Weill, we'll push on and do our best. 
Magyar, so!” 

Kirke pushed on trying to keep his 
brain clear of panic. The hours passed 
slowly, and at last night came. Both 
horse and man were exhausted, and sank 
to the ground, as if never to rise again. 
The sun slid down behind the gray walls 
of mallee like a great ball of flame, leav- 
ing them to a silence which even the dingo 
does not break. Kirke waked to stare 
out at the dawn with haggard face and 
bloodshot eyes. He turned to look at the 
animal beside him. He knew that men 
have killed their horses for food and drink. 
That was the thought in his mind. But 
he resdiutely looked away to the hot red 
sun—there was something rising with the 
sun, between him and that horizon! He 
rubbed his eyes, and peered under his 
trembling hand. It seemed at first very 
far off ; now it was near. It looked like a 
ghost—it was a man naked as God made 
him ; a white man who started toward him 
with a wild, hoarse cry; it was Cliff 
Eustache. 

It was a good thing for Eustache tha 
his heart was not in his cousin’s body. 
What Kirke would not do for himself he 
did for this other starving man. He 
killed his horse to provide food—and 
drink! It is fortunate for them both that 
they met. Otherwise, Eustache would have 
staggered on a little further to die, and 
Kirke would have lost his reason, as indeed, 
Eustache had done to some degree. The 
human companionship helped Kirke. It 
made calls upon him to save one who, for 
the time, was weaker than himself. He 
summoned all his remaining strength and 
will, and taxed them to their furthest en- 
durance, 

Eustache clothed himself again in the 
few garments that lay where he had slept. 
The night before he had, with the instinct 
of half-insanity, done the one thing that, 
probably, saved his life; for, naked, his 
body took up the slight moisture of the 
air, and his fever and thirst were relieved. 
They spoke little, for their tongues were 
thick ; but they agreed on a certain direc- 
tion, and moved that way. 

For several hours they traveled most 
slowly and painfully, and then darkness 
gathered on the northern horizon. It 
grew and spread, but did not yet cover the 
sun, which still stared out between the 
black curtains. A wind began to stir the 
peppermint leaves, and the crisp twigs of 
the wait-awhile. Eddies of yellow dust 
rose and hung like waterspouts above the 
earth, and then: 

**T looked, and behold a whirlwind came 
out of the north, a great cloud and a fire 
unfolding itself, and a brightness was 
about it and out of the midst thereof, as 
the color of amber out of the midst of the 
fire.” 

Thunder rolled down the sky, and the 
storm fell—a storm of wind; only wind ; 
not a drop of rain. The clouds marched 
in sardonic procession away, the biast 
passed, and there was left behind the pal- 
pitating area of heat, and that atraosphere 
‘‘as the color of amber.” They struggled 
on, cheated by mirage, and decoyed by 
the sound of bell-birds which delirium 
conjured into the sky. At last Eustache, 
with swollen tongue between his lips, said 
gaspingly: ‘‘It’s all—up. I—can—go— 
no ”— The rest was lost in panting breath. 
He swayed. His cousin caught him, and 
weak as he himself was, steadied him, and 
huskily said : ‘* Don’t give in, man. We'll 
weather it yet.” 

Suddenly Kirke started forward with a 
cry, pulled wildly at the leaves of a bush, 
crushed them in his hand, and put the 
succulent shreds to the lips of Eustache. 
This, before he moistened his own tongue. 
Birds had probably dropped the seeds of 
this semi-tropical rosella plant here, and 
it had grown and flourished to this end. 

Again they pushed on, handfuls of the 
healing leaves carried in their bosoms. 
How often they ate them they never knew. 
Neither did Kirke know when his senses 
became dulled, and himself unconscious. 
The pitiless landscape kept that secret. 
He only remembered letting go the arm 
of his cousin, and, with his hands raised 
in the air, shrieking, ‘‘ Water, water!” 
and that when strong voices called in his 


; 
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ear, and kind hands helped him, he was 
sitting in a stream, lapping it like a dog ; 
and also of turning to look for Eustache, 
and seeing him supported on his feet by 
bearded bushmen. And then oblivion 
came again. 

After oblivion came dreams; and in 
these dreams he felt soft hands smoothing 
his pillow, and a woman’s face bending 
over him, and warm lips touching his 
brow, and a voice begging him to get well 
‘*for my sake.” And he thought it was 
his mother who had wandered out of 
Heaven to care for him. It was all float- 
ing, fanciful and unpractical. The Mines 
and the Works had no place in it: but 
Kirke crossed the languorous meridian 
now and again, and then he was uneasy, 
ana spoke thoughts which he tried vague- 
ly not tospeak. And through the dreams 
he heard words as if from an outside 
world, not a part of his world : “‘He had 
the weaker constitution of the two, and 
this brain fever had been hanging about 
him. There had been some former nerv- 
ous strain. . . . Ah, yes; Ragged 
Hill, no doubt !”— But still, perhaps that 
was only a fancy, too. 

But there came one evening when all 
was nota dream. He waked, and saw in 
a chair beside him asleep the local officer 
of the Mines from Tangalawa, and, on a 
table near, bottles and medicine glasses. 
Then he knew that he had been very ill. 
He remembered. He wondered where he 
was. He heard voices outside the window 
—voices he recognized. His fingers caught 
the counterpane, tremblingly. A voice 
said : ‘‘ Yes, it was very fortunate for him 
that we met as we did; and luckier still 
that we stumbled into your creek here at 
Palabar.” 

**I suppose, then, he owes his life to 
you?” 

The voice was that of Grace Warring- 
ton. 
“Oh, well, hardly that, you know, but”— 
There was a pause.” 

** And, of course, to save a man’s life is 
very good and noble.” 

** Ah, to hear you say that, Grace, you 
who”— 

The voices faded, as the two passed on, 
and Kirke, with a moan that waked the 
man beside him, turned his face to the 
wail. 

The next morning she visitedhim. He 
was calm enough, and spoke his gratitude 
very well. She also was calm and cheer- 
ful; but she looked at him now and again, 
when his face was turned away, with a 
troubled look. If there was something on 
his mind, there was also something on 
hers. Still, her presence was a comfort 
to him, and he could not understand why. 
He had fought it out with himself during 
the night, and tho he knew his life was 
more twisted than it had ever been, he 
was prepared to play the part of a man. 
At last there came into the girl’s face a 
look of resolve. She could read him bet- 
ter than he could read her. He felt, of 
course, that she pitied him ; but does pity 
please a man? 

**Shall I read to you? would it it please 
you?” she said. 

‘* Yes, thank you, you are very good,” 
was his reply. 

*“No, not very good, but anxious to 
make your illness as easy as possible, 
while you are under my roof.” 

She opened a book on her lap. ‘Ihave 
here a novel,” she said, ‘‘ which has made 
a sensation in London. It is powerful and 
true— true, as faritgoes. But the author 
did not work out the character of his 
heroine as faithfully as he ought. And 
when I read the tale in London the day it 
was issued, I said that I would tell him so 

—andI have. Let me read one sentence: 


“Por such a woman and such a man 
there could be but one fate; that she 
should mate with position and gold, or be 
duped by false metal, as many such have 
been, and spend her after days in regret; 
that he should bend his soul to his art, and 
try to forget "— 


At the first words Garnham Kirke’s 
breath had quickened; as the reading 
proceeded he stretched out his hand ‘in a 
bewildered way; at the word “forget” 
he said whisperingly, leaning toward her, 
** That is my book.” 
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Social Alphabet’; but you were wrong, 

quite wrong—if I was that woman.” 

Her eyes were moist, but there was 

something in them, some radiance, some 

silent speech that made Garnham Kirke 

say, with trembling lips: ‘‘ Oh, for God’s 

sake, don’t, don’t say this, unless ”— he’ 
paused with appealing eyes. 

She slowly, earnestly replied: “I will , 
not say it if you say that you do not love 
this woman”— her finger touched the 
page. 

There was a silence, filled with the 
divine pathos of a thing of gladness being 
born; then the man held out his arms. 
As if to taste her great moment to the 
full, the girl did not at first move, but 
only looked her overflowing heart, before 
all at once, with a low cry, she nestled 
where she had long wished tobe. .. . 

‘* But Cliff Eustache, Grace! I heard 
him outside last night”— 

She laid her fingers tenderly on his lips. 
‘*Garnham,” she said, ‘‘ I helped to nurse 
you. I heard you say things in your 
delirium which told the story as it was, 
not as he—imagined it; and I know the 
truth about Ragged Hill, and other things. 
Cliff Eustache was—untruthful, dear. He 
is gone. I gave him my answer.” 
Garnham Kirke had taken his Forty 
Stripes—save one. 


LonpDon, ENGLAND, 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE. 
(MODERN MOTHER GOOSE,) 
BY LOUISE J. R, CHAPMAN, 








LITTLE boy blue, 
Awake, it is morn ; 
’Tis time you were blowing 
Your trumpet and horn ; 
Your darling white rabbits 
Are leaping about, 
Wond’ring and wond’ring 
Why you don’t come out. 


Fido is chasing 
The little lame chick, 
And pussy is mewing 
As tho she were sick ; 
Moolie is lowing 
And nibbling her hay ; 
And Dapple, he calls you 
With many a neigh. 


Little boy blue, 
With eyes like a star, 

All the world over, 
How many there are, 

With fond mothers watching, 
In loving delight, 

To see their wee darlings 
Come forth from the night. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 
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ORPHEUS AND ARACHNE. 
BY MARION P. BOWEN. 


A LONG time ago there lived in Rome a 
very wealthy family whose name was 
Aulus. There was one beautiful son 
named Orpheus. When he was only a 
small child he sang with much sweetness ; 
at the age of seventeen he played most 
beautifully on the lyre, as an accompani- 
ment to his voice. His friends who heard 
him were astonished at his playing. 
Sometimes he would make them weep by 
the sadness of his notes and at other times 
they would be made happy. 

When Orpheus saw how much pleasure 
his music gave, he told his parents that 
he was going out into the world to play 
and sing to people. His family did every- 
thing they could to dissuade him; but he 
prevailed. 

So one day he left his luxurious home 
and loving friends and went into the cold, 
cruel world. 

Orpheus had many adventures, which 
we will not stop to relate here. 

After having wandered for more than 
three years, cheering people and making 
cruel people kind, Orpheus thought he 
would like to go home to his parents and 
lead a careless, easy life ; but something 
seemed to urge him to go on for a short 
time more. 

One day as Orpheus was going through 
a beautiful green valley, in which was 
the palace of ‘‘ King Talus, the cruel and 
unjust”; he saw a great crowd flocking 
to the palace gates, which were all 
covered with flags. People were shout- 
ing, and altogether the whole place was in 
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Orpheus hastened along with the crowd. 
Just as he was going in at the gate, one of 
the sentinels handed him a flag or which 
was embroidered: ‘‘ Long live the just 
and good King Talus!’ He told the man 
he did not want it; but the sentinel said: 
‘*You’d better take it, because if King 
Talus sees you without a flag, you are 
likely to be minus a head in a very short 
time.” Orpheus took the flag and thanked 
thesentinel. He followed the crowd and 
at last came to an open space, where on 
one side sat King Talus on a gold throne 
with purple hangings, and opposite him 
was a big cage in which were two thin, 
ferocious looking beasts. At one side 
stood a beautiful maiden in chains. 

Just as Orpheus got in a good position 
to see everything, the king commanded 
the maiden to come before him. Arachne— 
for that was the maiden’s name—walked 
unhesitatingly before him and inclined 
her body for a minute and then stood 
erect with her head thrown back a little, 
and a proud, defiant look on her hand- 
some face. 

Orpheus felt himself being drawn 
toward her; he pushed himself forward 
until he stood within six or seven feet of 
her. She looked over in Orpheus’s direc- 
tion, and when she saw him, she paled 
quite a little. Orpheus gave her a sweet, 
reassuring smile. He was already in love 
with her. 

In a few minutes the buzzing of voices 
was stopped, and the king said: 
‘* Woman, are you still in the same obsti- 
nate mood you were at our last inter- 
view ?” and then before she could answer 
he roared : ‘* Are you still determined not 
to marry me ?” 

Arachne said, in a clear, distinct voice : 
“King, Iam of the same mind I was at 
our last interview. 1 would rather die 
than marry such a cruel, unjust man as 
you are ; no matter what torture you may 
put me through, I stand firm in my re- 
solve.” 

By this time the king was in a terrible 
state of excitement. He almost shouted : 
‘*I swear by the River Styx that you shall 
marry me or no one; listen. to your fate; 
if within five minutes you do not consent 
to marry me, you shall be torn to pieces 
by these hungry beasts !” 

An audible groan came from the awe- 
stricken people. A few of the braver 
ones clinched their iists and sent dark 
looks at the king. 

The five minutes came toan end. Then 
the king said: ‘‘ Woman, this is your last 
chance, Will you marry me?” 

Arachne shook her head in negation. 
‘*Then,” cried King Talus, “‘ drag this 
woman to her fate !” 

But when: the sentinels came up to 
her, she said, in a clear voice: ‘‘ Nobody 
shall drag me to my fate, I am able to 
walk alone.” 

Having said this she inclined her body 
tothe king, ané turned and walked majes- 
tically toward the cage. Her face was 
illuminated by a radiant smile. Just be- 
fore the cage was reached she turned and 
smiled a good-by to Orpheus. 

At that same moment Orpheus began 
to play sweet, melancholy music. The 
king said: ‘‘ Sentinels, stand still!’ He 
then turned to a man dressed in the royal 
garb and spoke to him. 

Orpheus went on playing and singing. 
He had never played or sung so sweetly 
before. The people began to weep and 
moan, The king waved his hand at the 
sentinels and they began to try to unlock 
the cage ; but they were so touched by the 
music they could not find the keyhole. In 
afew minutes, while the sentinels were 
still endeavoring to unlock the cage, the 
king gave a big sob and groan, and, bury- 

ing his face ion his hands, rocked to and 
fro. He suddenly lifted his head; his 
face was distorted and flushed. Just at 
that moment, the sentinels succeeded in 
finding the keyhole and were just unlock- 
ing the cage, when King Talus called out, 
in a broken voice: ‘Stay ! don’t unlock 
those gates under penalty of death!” The 
people thought the king had lost his rea- 
son. They were glad of it, too. ‘‘ Bring 
Arachne, the maiden, here,” the king 
commanded. Arachne turned around and 
walking up to the king inclined her body. 
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steps, and with his own hands unlocked 
the chains that bound Arachne. *‘ Now, 
Arachne, ask what gift you will and I will 
grant it, if possible.” 

Arachne turned and looked in the direc- 
tion of Orpheus, who was then approach- 
ing her. He opened his arms, and Ar- 
achne rushed intothem. The king called 
the minister of the kingdom, and they 
were united on the spot. 

From that day forth, King Talus was a 
different man. Instead of being called 
‘* King. Talus, the cruel and unjust,” he 
was always spoken of as ‘‘ King Talus, 
the wise and just.” 

Orpheus brought his bride back to his 
family, who were only too delighted to 
have their som come back to them, bring- 
ing with him a beautiful, pure woman. 
Orpheus and Arachne spent the rest of 
their days in happiness, loved and re- 
spected by all who knew them. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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MAMIE’S LESSON. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY CLARA J. DENTON. 














IT was an excursion train, and every 

coach was crowded. 

Mamie hurried on down the aisles, look- 

ing vainly for a vacant seat. 

Near the end of the rear coach she at 

last came upon an unoccupied place beside 

a benevolent-looking old lady. But the 

seat was reversed, and riding backward 

always gave Mamie unpleasant sensations. 

But there seemed no alternative; so 

without a word of apology she deposited 

herself in the empty place. 

‘*Mamma would have asked permis- 
sion,” she thought ; ‘‘ but dear me, what's 
the use of taking so much trouble to be 
polite to people? Look out for yourself— 
that’s my motto when traveling.” 

Her companion, after one or two glances 
at her forbidding face, said, timidly : 

“TIT get off at the next station, miss; 
wouldn’t you like to take the seat by the 
window ?” 

* Oh no,” said Mamie, ungraciously, ‘‘ I 
don’t care to make the change.” But at 
the same time she thought: ‘‘ How glad I 
will be to have her leave! Ther I can 
reverse this seat.” 

When she arose a few moments later to 
put her plan into practice she saw that 
the seat behind her was also reversed and 
was occupied by a woman with two small 
children. _ 

A valise, a box and a large bundle 
were piled up against the back of Mamie’s 
seat so that it was impossible to move it. 
She looked at the woman a moment and 
then said, somewhat curtly : 

“* Will you remove those articles? I 
wish to turn this seat over.” 

**No ; I can’t move’em ; you'll jest haf’ 
to let ’em stay as they be,” was the sharp 
retort. 

Mamie, thus repulsed, dropped into the 
seat without a word. 

A few moment’s afterward she heard 
her ungenial neighbor asking some ques- 
tions of the conducter. 

* You'll have to get off at Harding to 
connect with the train for Claco,” was his 
answer. 

Mamie’s heart sank. Harding was at 
least thirty miles away ; how could she 
endure to ride so far in that uncomfort- 
able position ? 

‘“‘What a disagreeable women; she 
seems to care for no one but herself,” 
thought Mamie. 

Then with a sudden twinge of con- 
science she remembered that, but a few 
moments before, this had been her travel- 
ing creed. 

At the next station a seat near the 
front of the car was vacated, and thither 
Mamie immediately went, establishing 
herself with a sigh of relief. The time 
now passed pleasantly by, and she was 
surprised when the brakeman called aloud, 
“ Harding, Harding! change cars for the 
‘ Air line! ” 

Mamie looked out to see the town, for 
she had heard of it as a place of some im- 
portance. > 

When they were more than ten miles 
beyond Harding she turned around to 
take an idle survey of the passengers be- 











“Yes,” she replied, ‘This is ‘ Her 


holiday attire. . 





King Talus rose and descended the golden 


hind her, To her great surprise she saw 
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that her former unfriendly neighbor was 
still on the train and, as before, serenely 
watching the changing landscape. 

‘““Why, she was to have taken the ‘ Air 
line’ at Harding,” thought Mamie. 

The train was going at full speed, and 
Mamie settled back, thinking: ** Well, it’s 
none of my business; had she allowed me 
to turn my seat over I should have been 
there, near her, and must, of course, have 
noticed that she did not leave the train 
at Harding. She is now being well paid 
for her selfishness.” 

«But, are you not following her line of 
conduct?” said Conscience. 

In another moment Mamie sprang to 
her feet, and, making her way with much 
difficulty to the rear of the coach, she 
called the woman’s attention to the mis- 
take she had made. The poor creature 
was too overcome with dismay to utter a 
word. Ina few moments the conductor 
came along, and listened with a railroad 
man’s usual imperturbability to the thor- 
ough rating bestowed upon him by the 
frightened woman, 

‘* Well, madame,” he answered, calmly, 
“ the only thing you can do now is to get 
off at the next station, wait there two 
hours for the down train to take you back 
to Harding’; then, in three hours more, 
you can take the train for Claco,” 

‘It is all the fault of that stupid brake- 
man,” muttered the woman as the con- 
ductor turned away. ‘“‘I jest know ef 
he’d said Harding plain I’d’a’ heard him.” 

‘*It is all the fault of her own selfish- 
ness,” thought Mamie; ‘‘and I tremble 
when I see how rapidly I was reaching 
the same condition.” 

Mamie has traveled thousands of miles 
since that summer morning, but she 
learned a lesson then that she has never 
failed to put into practice. 
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“Ir you don’t stop, I'll tell Mamma, 
and she’ll tell Papa, and then Papa will 
whip you.” “Then I'll ery, and then 
Grandma will give me some candy, and I 
won’t give you any.” —Good News. 


..- Mother: “ Why aren’t you and Geor- 
gie as good boys as your little brother ?”’ 
Young Hopeful : “I guess it’s cause you’d 
had more experience bringin’ up boys w’en 
you commenced on him.’”’—Good News. 


....Mrs. Ruggs: ‘‘ Why do you dislike Dr. 
Curem ?” Mrs. Muggs: “ He ciired my hus- 
band’s rheumatism, so he can never tell 
when it is going to rain, and last week I 
spoiled a brand-new hat.”—New York 
Weekly. 


.. Little Louise ended her evening prayer 
with “Please, God, make me like Royal 
Baking Powder.” The surprised mamma 
reproved her, but was silenced by the re- 
ply, ‘“‘ Why, Mamma, Royal Baking Powder 
is warranted absolutely pure.” 


.- Post-prandial Pessimists. Scene, the 
Smoking-room.—First Decadent (M. A. 
Oxon): “After all, Smythe, what would life 
be without coffee ?”’ Second Decddent (B. 
A. Camb): “* True, Jeohnes, true! And yet, 
after all, what is life with coffee »”— 
Punch. 


..Cruelty to Children.—‘‘ What was 
Helen crying about, Polly ?”’ asked Polly’s 
Mamma, as the little one came in from the 
playground. “She dug a great hole in the 
garden, and her Mamma wouldn’t let her 
take itin the house with her.”—Harper’s 
Young People. 


..“ This tree seems to be loaded with 
apples,” remarks the stranger. “ Yes, sir,” 
replies the rural miss. ‘ Pop says this is a 
good apple year.” “I am glad to hear 
that. Are all your trees so full of apples as 
this one?” “Oh, no. Only the apple 
trees.” —Rare-Bits. 





-...Business Man: “ You remember that 
‘ad’ I had in your paper and took out two 
months ago? Well, I want to have it put 
back again.” Editor: “Why, I thought 
you said that no one noticed it while it was 
in. Business Man (humbly): “ They didn’t 
seem to until I took it out.”—Clothier and 
Furnisher : 


--..A Boomerang.—‘“ Are you doing much 
reading this summer *”’ asked Mawson, of 
the silly-looking girl, just for a joke. “ Not 
much,” she replied. ‘A little Kant, some 
Schopenhauer, Browning and William 
Morris. What do you think of Morris ?” 
And Mawson had to admit he’d never read 
Morris.—Judge. 
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..-Found a Use. for Baby.—Little Dot: 
“Ma, may I take the baby out in my doll’s 
carriage ?”” Mamma: “ Why, what for.?” 
Little Dot: “Susie Smif has a new doll ’at 
shuts its eyes an’ cries‘ Wah, wah.’ I’m 
doin’ to betend the baby is a doll and let 
her hear him cry. Then I dess she’ll stop 
puttin’ on airs.’’—Boston Globe. 


...-‘* It is a wonder to me that no one has 
come forward with the claim that the Chi- 
nese were the inventors of the pneumatic 
tire. They have been credited with almost 
everything else.” ‘‘ Well, the pneumatic 
tyer was an inventiow of the Greeks. Don’t 
you remember Eolus, who bound the winds 
in a bag for Ulysses ?”—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


..“* We are going to have pie for dinner,” 
said Bobby to the minister. ‘‘ Indeed,” 
laughed the clergyman, amused at the little 
boy’s artlessness ; “and what kind of pie, 
Bobby ?” ‘It’s anew kind. Ma was talk- 
ing this morning about Pa bringing you to 
dinner so often, and Pa said he didn’t care 
what she thought, and Ma said she’d make 
him eat humble pie before the day was over; 
and I suppose we’re goin’ to have it for 
dinner.” —San Francisco Wasp. 


...Justas Well to be Correct.— Yes, breth- 
ren,’’ says the clergyman who is preaching 
the funeral sermon, “our deceased brother 
was cut down in a single night—torn from 
the arms of his Joving wife, who is thus left 
a disconsolate widow at the early age of 
twenty-four years.”” ‘“‘ Twenty-two, if you 
please,” sobs the widow in the front pew, 
emerging from her handkerchief for an 
instant.—Boston Globe. 


.-A “conundrum sociable” is a new 
Western idea. Besides being amusing, it 
is claimed that the compound conundrums 
proposed stimulate the memory. As an il- 
lustration The Detroit Free Press gives one 
as follows: ‘‘ Why is Heaven like a baby ?” 
Because Heaven is home, home is where the 
heart is, where the heart is is the chest, a 
chest is a box, a box is a small tree, a small 
tree is a bush, a bush isa growing plant, a 
growing plant is a beautiful thing, a beau- 
tiful thing is the primrose, the primrose is 
a pronounced yeller, and a pronounced yell- 
er is a baby.” 


..““Do away, Dod; do away! Don’t 
bodder me now,” a small boy was overheard 
saying as he besieged av apple tree. And 
then he threw another stick. That one 
failed to bring down an apple. As he 
raised his hand and took aim again, he 
said: ‘Do away,I say! Tan’t ’oo wait a 
minute ?”’ His mother called him to her, 
and said: ‘“‘ Baby, to whom were you talk- 
ing?” “Dod,” he replied, in the most 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘“‘God?”’ said the 
shocked mother. ‘‘ Why, my child, where 
was he?” “He was whispering to me.” 
“What did he say?” “He said, ‘ Baby! 
baby ! don’t frow stones; ’ou will hit the 
poor little birdies.’’’ The mother had noth- 
ing tosay. Faith and conscience were tak- 
ing care of the little soul, and teaching 
their lessons better than it was possible for 
her to do.—The Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tue Lypepenpent, New York: 





TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Baden to Lehigh. 
Baden 


se envee 


ese eee 


ene 2 

ee 

*eeee 

see ee 
eeneee 
seeeae 
Lehigh 
1. Baden. 


2. In Belgium (D——r). 

3. In Dalmatia (D——=s). 

4. In Sicily (N——i). 

5. In Spain (I——i). 

6. In Switzerland (B——1). 
7. In Tuscany (E—a). 

8 In Switzerland (B——1). 
9. In France (S——c). 


10. Lehigh. 
POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLA- 
TIVES. 
Example: Positive my, Comparative 


mire, Superlative mist. 
A meadow, a grin, smallest. 
Deep, learning, not saved. 
A body of water, a wise man, beholdest. 
A small vegetable, a nobleman, a nui- 
sance. 





=—=—=—= 
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A river in Scotland, an animal, a disbe- 
liever. 

An animal, one who rows, to cook before 
a fire. 

Ourselves, a dam, a point of the compass. 
Yourselves, a point of time, used for 
bread. 

A month, a city official, part of a vessel. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
* Oo * 


ee & * # 
ecooco°o 
oso oc°9o 
* *# # %& & # 


* 0 0 
1, Tide; 2, a girl’s name; 3, an old politi- 
cal party; 4, an olio; 5, a badge of labor; 
6, an acceptable order of Nature ; 7, part of 
a Highlander’s dress. 

The initials and finals a fine show. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


eo | # 
*|o|* 
looo| 
*#—-0Co000O—-# 
Jooo | 


The diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, a French 
work for water ; 3, a fine bird ; 4, an elastic 
gum of Mexico; 5, a vowel. 

With remainders: 1, A body of water; 
2, lovers; 3, trained dogs; 4, animals of a 
mongrel kind; 5, a beverage; 6, a conso- 
nant. 


CORKSCREW. 
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1, Ananimal ; 2, a woman’s name; 3, an 
enemy ; 4, not nature; 5, anger; 6, frozen 
water; 7, a small vegetable ; 8, a poem, 
9, a place of refreshment ; 10, to request ; 11, 
part of a circle ; 12, also ; 13, by the way of ; 
14, a beverage ; 15, belonging to a boat ; 16 
a favorite ; 17, an animal. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF NOV. 10TH. 
HIDDEN FLOWERS. 

Iris, lily, verbena, oxalis, jonquil, violet, 
lilac, pink , dahlia, rose, ¢nemone, pansy, 
sweet pea, salvia, balsam, peony, lotus, 
marigold. 
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—dirt without Peardine. You 
can start it easily with things 
that are dangerous; it takes 
main strength if you use what 
is safe. Pearline removes the 
dirt with perfect ease, and 
with perfect safety. It washes 
clothes: without wear; it 
cleans house with little work. 
Let Pearline do the washing 
and cleaning; what it does 
best, it is best to let it do. 


Sen A a Le wil wil tell you some unscrupulous gro- 


“ this is as good as 
it Back FALSE Pearline is never ped- 


as Pearline.” IT'S 
ant. ges S yous qrowws conde ven 
—send it = a TNues ‘PYLE. New: New Yor 
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An Fifficient 


Health Officer 


ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY 
Is 


POND'S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 


valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU- 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES ane 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
Genui ufactured only by 


veae s Wexteeet Co., 7) Fifth Avenue, New 
or! 


‘SILENCE CLOTH. 


with Table Laman | bes 
=. an inter bt. to be arranged 
oe linen and table board. The introduction of T ihis 











ing, and well bound, is adapted for use in pri- 
vate houses and hotels. 

Regular sizes as follows: wits ths, 54, 68 
inches ; Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For 


sale at all prominent dry goods houses. Cata- 
logue and further information may be had from 


e 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Laight & Varick Sts., N. ¥. City. 
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But it may be well to add that it is a map of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, which road 
is the only one over which Electric Lighted, Steam 
Heated, Vestibule Trains— ificently equipped— 
are run every day between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis (with a through sleeping-car 
to Portland, Ore.), and also between Chicago, Sioux 
City, and Omaha. 

In each sleeping-car berth there is an electric 
reading-lamp, which no other Western line uses, and 
it is the greatest invention of the present ‘progressive 
age. Itis hardly necessary to say that our Dining- 
Cars are the finest in the worid, but we make the as- 
sertion without fear of contradiction. 

E. F. RICHARDSON, General Agent Pase. Dept.. 
381 Broadway, New York. 


em 
HAIR A” SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldvess, gray hair. and dandruff 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
<b Gasenerentions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
eprains, Nl arugatsts or by mail 0 cts. #4 Stone St. N.Y. 


RICHARDSON rs 
& MORGAN CO., 


922 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORE. 


CYC Lom: 
FURNAces, 


RANCES, Etc. 
THOUSANDS IN USE, 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE 
SEND POR CIRCULARS AND PRICEA. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tus INDEPENDENT who 
specimen the 























A beverage, a row, a trial. 
A lover, an animal, to glory in. 





and address to 
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Weekly Market Review. | 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(for the week ending Thursday, Nov. 10th, 1892.] 


COFFEE.—Mocha, 21@24c.; Java, 23@26}<c.; 
Laguayra, 15@2ic.; Brazil, 4@15\éc.; Maracaibo, 
15@214c. 

TEA.—Amoy, 14@18éc.; Formosa, 19%@3lc.; 
Fuchau, 18@28c.; Japan, 16 @30c. 

SUGAR.—Raw, unchanged and dull. Refined, 
quiet and unchanged. Crushed and cut loaf 
quoted at 5 5-16@5i%c.; granulated, 454@4%c.; 
powdered, 4 13-16@5c.; Columbia, “A,” 44%@ 
4 11-l6c.; Mouid, “ A,” 5@5%c. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is genera!ly steady, but 
trading is slow. Mess is quoted at $12.25@ 
12.50 for old; $13.25@13.75 for new ; family mess, 
$18.50@19 ; short clear, $15.75@17.50; extra prime, 
$13.50@14. Beef is in light request, with extra 
mess at $626.75; family, $8@10; extra India 
mess, $11@13.50. Beef hams are quiet, quoted at 
$13 here and $12 at the West. Prices for cut 
meats are firm, and more active. Pickled bellies 

re quoted at 834@9c; pickled hams, 10@103c.; 
smoked, 11144@li'éc.; pickled shoulders 8c., and 
smoked 8c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Grain has had a light 
advance this week, and flour has felt the effect 
of it. Holders have attempted to force up prices 
on the strength of it, but buyers have refused to 
go much beyond previous limits: City mill 
extra is quoted at $4.25@4.35; patents, 4.50@ 
4.75; spring wheat patents, $4.25@4.85; spring 
and winter straights, $3.65@4.10. Buckwheat 
ficur is dull,and quoted at $1.70@1.85 for the 
whole range. Cornmeal is in light request at $3 
for Brandywine, and $2.85@3 for yellow Western. 
Rye flour dul! at $3.35@3.45; 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Demand for meats 
about moderate. Country dressed veals are 74@ 
10%c., and city dressed, 84@l1léc., with a few 
choice ones at 12c. Dressed mutton is steady at 
6@8léc., and dressed lambs firm at 74@9kc., 
choice carcasses reaching 10c. Fair to choice 
State hogs, corn-fed, are in demand at %5.75@ 
6.25 per 100 tbs. 

CORN AND GRAIN.—Up to election day 
corn and wheat were quiet, with a slight ad- 
vance over the previous week. Speculation 
since then has been rather nervous and erratic. 
The reports of bad roads in the West, owing to 
recent storms, gave more strength to both 
cereals. There have also been numerous reports 
about damage to the new-sown wheat owing to 
the long dry weather, and the sudden cold 

wave that followed. The Western wheat has 
not reached the stage where it can resist very 
severe weather without being winter killed. 
The export trade has-not been active, and in 


the four weeks to November 3d less than 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat and flour left, both 
costs at an rat ge 9) of 75c. per bushel. ices 
are now quo’ t 70@76c. for ungraded spring 
— winte r red; "No. 1 Northern spring at %4@ 

; Ne. 2red, 76@7ic. Corn was so buoyant 
be Ses election that it had to meet a reaction 
afterward,and it closes nen wie ungraded mixed 
and white at 50% 2 50@52.; No.2 Nov- 
ember, 50c., and iuben, 50@5134c. Oats are 
moderately potire. and a little stronger. No.3 
mixed is quoted at 3444@35c.; No. white, 36@36}4c. 
There is a liberal o ering of hay, and a slow 
mane. No 1 is quoted at 85c., and No.2 at 70 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. —The dullness of 
trade, around holidays, in butter has given the 
impression that the market is easier, but on first- 

es this is not true. The top grades of 
butter are not in excess, and values for Pthem are 
steady. State creamery is not up to the stand- 
ard,and it has now dropped to second place. 
Absolutely choice Western creamery commands 
the 14@30c. Choice 








hest price of the season—29' 
lots of Eastern and Western creamery are 28@ 
28c. A great deal of useful fresh creamery is 
going, being offered at c.. but held 
creamery is dull. Extra fancy State dairy half 
tubs are in demand at 25@27c. Exporters have 
used over 3,000 tubs of an tactory this week, 
and the demand for good grades continues, at 
15@l7c. Cheese has been active for election 
week, and 7 are rather firmer. Extra full 
cream, small size, white and colored, reach 10% 
etc. the extreme limit. 
downw: 8@9c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—This has been a bad 
week for live and dressed poultry of all grades. 
‘The receipts have been very heavy, and demand 
slow. Fowls and chickens un cannot 
command more than 9@9%c., the latter being 
———. Lod ge ed many lots to relieve the 
glut are offe’ for 84c. Turkeys have suf- 
e 


Inferior grades range 


pouit 
run down ae = and the best 
ed, 


keys are 11@ gee perlb. Ducks — e geese are 
better, Eastern rath no ducks selling for 16@1%c. 
per tb., and Western for §@12c. Eggs are or 
advancing, and the market for fresh oy 

is high and active. 28 are coming ini 
ularly, and ice-house and Pa ones are filling 
up the gap at 17@20c, per doz. Good fresh ones 
are worth 26@27c. 


FRESH FRUITS.—There is a movement in 
the West for isk hee that and this makes the 
demand so brisk here that prices are firm. Fine 
King apples are tobe pe Greenings, 
$2. ea, and OB aay Pears are 
scarce, and demand slow. oinete a hand- 
ae panes «re $2@5 per bushel = and table 

same. State gra 


oie, bat mostly Concord an Cawta prices 
range between 24¢@36c. per bb. yond are 
scarcer and firm at 30400 per bbl. Svand 

Florida 


cranberries are $1.50@2.12 per crate. 
oranges are per box, 
PR. ens VEGETABLES.—White potatoes are 
y at $2@2.25 per bbl. in bulk for L. .L., = 
$1 i502 for ba wy Jerseys. Sweet potatoes a: 
gher, and the best bring $2.50@3.50 per bol. 
Onions are quiet, and inclined to a drop. .. East- 
Ae white are $2. per bbi., ~ Eastern yellow, 


m . Southern 


arrem ren cane Japmnere jn dosent thy former 
a per et, an al r 
basket. Uther vegetables ~ ee siekoaped te 
price from last week’s report 








THE INDE 
Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 








THE VINEYARDS OF KELLY’S 
ISLAND 





BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 





“Or growing many grapes there is no end.” 
It may well be questioned if we possess a 
more luscious or more generally esteemed 
fruit than the grape, and we certainly have 
none which responds more generously to 
any degree of intelligent cultivation. It 
is easily propagated, its culture is not an 
abstruse problem, and it comes into bearing 
so quickly that there is no tedious waiting 
for its rich fruition. It affords ample op- 
portunity for the exercise of the best com- 
mercial methods upon the largest possible 
scale, or for the finest skill and esthetic 
tastes of the amateur horticulturist. It 
will grow and fruit to some degree with 
only the slightest care, or will reward abun- 
dantly the most complete and intensive 
cultivation. 

It thrives upon hillsides and in valleys 
from the Gulf to the Lakes, and from one 
sea to the other. Yet upon many a farm, 
and upon many a “home acre,” the grape 
is a stranger, while less worthy and more 
difficult fruits are abundant; and in many 
sections where there is nothing to prevent 
and much to encourage the successful com- 
mercial cultivation of the vine, the only 
grapes to be obtained in the markets are 
such as have been shipped from some far 
distant point—which is perhaps no better 
endowed by Nature for their growth. 

Leaving out of consideration the Pacific 
Coast, we have a strip of territory lying be- 
tween the 4ist and 43d parallels of latitude, 
and extending from the Atlantic westward 
to nearly the 90th degree of longitude, 
where the commercial cultivation of the 
grape has been pursued so steadily and so 
intelligently that its products are known 
throughout the land. Thisterritory isnot, 
of course, wholly given up to the grape, nor 
is the vine even the predominating interest 
throughout it; but there are within it 
many localities where the product is so 
great that no single or local market could 
absorb it. Among these are the Hudson 
River grape regions, Western Central New 
York, Northern Ohio, along the borders of 


Southern Michigan—especially along the 
Lake shores. 

Each one of these localities will lay 
claim to some especial reason for its adapta- 
bility to the business, and will state why 
its product is better than that of any other 
section. But a close analysis of the facts 
will show that, within the territory named, 
good grapes are produced abundantly from 
the greatest variety of soils, of elevations, 
of exposures, of climate, etc. I have met 
the fruit from this territory all the way 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky 
Mountains, and even in Central Texas, and 
often in localities where there was visible 
evidence that equally good grapes were 
grown; but the spirit of horticural enter- 
prise was not sufficiently alive to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which lay at 
their door. 

I do not know of any especial reason why 
I should choose the islands of Lake Erie for 
illustrating one of these grape-growing 
communities, unless it is that the location 
itself appeals to me. The islands are his. 
toric ground, and their story is part of the 
tale of the birth of our nation. Put-in-Bay 
is a name familiar to every schoolboy. 
About this island are clustered others, 
Gibraltar, Kelly’s Island, North and Middle 
Bass, which, tho less famous historically, 
are of closer importance to the subject of 
this paper—being especially the home of 
the grape. Kelly’s Island is one of the 
largest, and is almost wholly given up to the 
vine. It is reached by a forty minutes’ steam_ 
er trip from the city of Sandusky. The boat, 
when going over to the island, carries a 
general assortment of merchandise. On 
the return trip, at this time of the year, its 
decks are piled high with baskets of grapes. 
The sight is enticing, as the fruit is perfect, 
covered with a rich bloom, and the-pack- 
ages are neat and clean and covered with 
light gauze. It would make one’s mouth 
water, were it not that that every visitor is 
made so welcome to the vineyards that by 
the time he departs his grape-eating capac- 
‘ity is about exhausted. Just now (the ist 
of October) the varieties being shipped are 
mainly Concord and Delaware. A little 


Lake Erie, the islands of Lake Erie, and- 
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F bas. Ive’s Seedlings and Isabellas, which 
give a long season. 


‘island comprises in its whole extent 
about 2,800 acres of land. The larger por- 
tion of this is exceedingly fertile and is 
kept under a high state of cultivation. The 
very richest portion, called the Sweet Val- 
ley, is the track of an old moraine which 
plowed its way across the land ages and 
agesago. In this portion is a rich alluvial 
formation, running from thirty to fifty feet 
in depth. To counterbalance this, the 
limestone formation in some places has so 
thin a covering of earth that it seems like 
irony to speak of it as soil. 

About one-half the island, or, to be more 
exact, about twelve hundred acres, are 
given up to vineyards. Of the balance, a 
portion is occupied by the homesteads of 
the islanders, another portion by the stone 
quarries, and another by the broad, smooth 
roads that serve to make travel across and 
about the island a pleasure rather than a 
hardship. The population numbers about 
twelve hundred, or say one person to each 
acre of vines cultivated ; and while there 
are other industries, such as fishing, quar- 
rying, etc., the culture of grapes vastly 
predominates over all others. 

For this reason, that it is a community 
almost wholly dependent upon a single hor- 
ticultural industry, the conditions of the 
people is a matter of special interest. It is 
wholly within bounds to say that it would 
be difficult to find anywhere a community 
of like size which gives better evidence of 
thrift and prosperity. There is not much 
display of individual wealth, and I presume 
that no mammoth fortunes have grown 
upon the vines. But all the homes are 
neat, modest and comfortable, and I think 
it would be as difficult to discover a case of 
grinding poverty as of luxurious wealth. 
It is the happy mean in which neither ex- 
treme is possible. 

It does not require close investigation to 
show the relation between this condition 
and the grape industry. Land is not so ex- 
pensive but that any industrious man can 
obtain possession of a few acres. The bulk 
of the vineyards are in the hands of small 
owners, from one acre to ten being the 
rule, with no individual cultivating more 
than forty acres. The work in a small 
vineyard is performed wholly by the family 
of the owner, the women and children as- 
sisting in such operations as tying the 
vines and gathering the fruit, so there is 
little expense for labor. With fine acres 
in bearing, a comfortable sustenance is as- 
sured. 

Different varieties of grapes are grown 
here, so that a long shipping season is as- 
sured. This is made further possible by 
the climatic conditions. Spring comes to 
the island late, as the ice drifting south 
from the northern shores of the lake keeps 
the water and the air cold and retards the 
opening of the fruit buds, so that they are 
uot killed by unseasonable frosts. 

The water again exerts a like favorable 
influence in the autumn; for having once 
become warm it protects the island from 
frosts until late, and affords opportunity 
for the ripening of the later varieties. For 
a few years past there. has been considera- 
ble loss from rot and mildew, and a few 
growers became greatly discouraged. But 
thanks to the aid afforded by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, these can now be suc- 
cessfully combated. Spraying is very gen- 
erally practiced, and those who do this 
systematically find little difficulty in saving 
their crops. 

The point which especlally impresses me 
in looking over the island,is that here exists 
a practical example of the “farm village”’ 
of which we have heard so much, and which 
there have been several experiments to 
forcibly establish. Without malice pre- 
pense, this community has become such, 
Its means for existence and support comes 
almost wholly from the cultivation of the 
soil. And so adequate is this that iz all 
other industrial occupations were with- 
drawn, it would still pursue the even tenor 
of its way. 

This suggests that other attempts to 
found agricultural communities should be 
based—not necessarily upon the cultivation 
of the vine—but upon some branch of agri- 
culture or horticulture which can be rea- 
sonably relied on to give more than the 
average profit which comes from the grow- 
ing of our great staples. Then there isa 
possibility of having about one such pleas- 
ant and inviting conditions as are observed 
here. The opportunities exist, in a hundred 
ways and in a thousand places, both for 
individuals and communities ; and many a 
man who is grinding his life away in the 
unremunerative toil of cities would find a 
new existence opening before him in the pos- 
session of a cottage and five acres of vines. 








later these will be followed by the Cataw- 
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A HOMESTEAD THANKSGIVING 
DINNER. : 


BY MRS, D. H. R. GOODALE, 


WHAT is the ideal Thanksgiving. Day 
dinner—the one special dinner that we all 
share with real thankfulness or remember 
with a tender longing and regret? Is it 
not the dinner of the old homestead, with 
its liberal but homely profusion, seasoned 
with good-will toward all the world, and 
especially with constant affection for our- 
selves ? 

The sentiment of the ideal Thanksgiving 
Day is closely allied to the national idea. 
On this day we rejoice in our material 
comforts while we recognize that all these 
good things depend upon sturdy, social 
virtues, and that the home, with its neces- 
sary restraints and its inevitable personal 
self-devials for the common welfare, is the 
foundation of the State. It is only when 
loyal to these traditions, and securely con- 
scious of the value of our birthright, that 
ve have a right to revel in all the plenty of 
the Northern year and all the delightful 
resources of the best home life. 

What a cheerful place the homestead is 
on Thanksgiving Day! There are great, 
fragrant wood fires burning on the brass 
andirons, a century old; the walls are hung 
with the rich clusters of bittersweet and 
feathery wreaths of clematis; everything 
wears a holiday air—above all, the dear, 
familiar faces, radiant with welcome! It 
is the spirit of family life which is fed, just 
as truly as the framework of the hungry 
youngster who never heard of such a thing 
as an indigestion. 

Then—for we must turn from the social 
and picturesque aspects of the day to its 
culinary phases—what a wealth of good 
things to eat! It is not the immediate 
preparation for the great home gathering 
of the year alone. On a typical country 
homestead the winter stores, safely housed 
before Thanksgiving Day, are a sight to 
see. It is quite worth while to make the 
round of the barns and granaries, the cel- 
lar, the smokehouse and storeroom, and, 
best of all, the good house-mother’s pan- 
tries, to see what vast stores of good cheer 
can be provided and dispensed by a single 
household. The cellar is filled with apples, 
cider and winter vegetables of every de- 
scription ; poultry by the wholesale hangs 
dressed and ready for the cook; pork has 
been killed to provide not only meat but 
lard, hams and sausage; perhaps a beef 
animal also, or, if sheep are kept, a fine fat 
lamb. Out of all this variety what makes 
up the Thanksgiving dinner ? 

The best things for Thanksgiving Day 
are always old things. We want the char- 
acteristic dinner associated from time im- 
memorial with the occasion and the place. 
The pies that nobody ean make like moth- 
er’s, the puddings that we remember from 
childhood as giving out the peculiar spicy 
odor of high festivity, the very way in 
which the chicken pie is nipped around the 
edge, and the exact shape and size of moth- 
er’s loaves of bread, all have their charm. 
The substantial homestead dinner repeats 
itself, for to vary it in any of its essential 
features would be to lose something that 
we prize. 

First, the Turkey.—W hatever else there is 
to be, we all look for roast turkey in full 
perfection. First the bird must be chosen. 
If a very large one is-required it will prob- 
ably not be a young one, for the male tur 
key does not reach its full size unti] a year 
old, and is never in the best condition in the 
fall of the first year. A fine, plump young 
hen makes a very tender, delicate roast tur- 
key of moderate size. A gobbler of the 
second year may weigh from twenty to 
forty pounds; the latter 1s, of course, a very 
exceptional weight. A turkey of that size 
may require three hours to cook it thor- 
oughly, but, asa rule, an hour and a half to 
two hours is sufficient. It is best to cover 
with a buttered paper, snugly tucked in the 
pan, to prevent browning too soon, which 
makes a dry, shriveled skin. Half an hour 
before dinner, take it off and baste with 
melted butter to make a rich, crisp, brown 
surface. The stuffing will also be a test of 
the cook’s skill. The simplest good stuff- 
ing is made of bread crumbs, butter, salt, 
pepper and sweet herbs, moistened with a 
very little broth, or hot water, and an egg 
to each pint of the mixture. It must have 
room to swell and turn out rich and dry ; 
not a soft, soggy paste as is sometimes 
seen. Oysters may be added, or mushrooms, 
chestnuts (skinned, boiled and mashed), 
ora little fine sausage meat mixed with 
the crumbs makes an excellent stuffing. In 
any case, keep it just moist enough to hold 
together. 

Having in mind the responsibility of see- 
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ing the “ big dinner” safely brought upon 
the table in perfect condition, the country 
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housekeeper may not consider it necessary | dian pudding will fill the place with dis- 
or practicable to provide soup. But a sim- 


ple oyster soup is the regular first course in 
many homesteads. The oysters are drained 
from their liquor, which is put over to boil. 
They are then carefully freed from all bits 
of shell or grit and dropped into the boiling 
liquor until they begin to curl at the edges. 
Meanwhile in another saucepan an equal 
quantity of milk is boiled, and thickened to 
a creamy consistency with a tablespoonful 
of flour rubbed with a tablespoonful of but- 
ter to each pint. Season with white pepper 
and celery salt and mix with the oyster 
broth in the tureen. Cracker crumbs may 
be used for thickening, if preferred, and 
small oyster crackers should be offered 
with the soup. Milk is very apt to curdle 
if cooked with oysters. 

Raw clams on the half shell make an 
appetizing substitute, with less trouble to 
the cook. 

Roast pork or a boiled ham may go to 
table with the turkey. 

Vegetables.—The array of vegetables is 
one of the marked features of the genuine 
homestead dinner. Turnips, parsnip:, 
winter squash, onions, sweet and common 
potatoes, and even corn and lima beaus—a 
legacy from the summer garden—some- 


. times appear together. It is worth know- 


ing that all this array need not be cooked 
the same day. Many vegetables can be pre- 
pared and cooked the previous day or in the 
morning, and need only to be heated in a 
saucepan set in boiling water or with the 
addition of a white sauce, just before they 
are wanted. 

The indispensable cranberry sauce of 
course, Should be made in good time, and if 
the fruit, after being stewed, is put through 
a colander, then gently simmered for a few 
minutes with a cup of sugar to a cup 
and a half of fruit, the result will be a 
very fine, rich cranberry jam much prefera- 
ble to the ordinary cranberry sauce. Every 
housekeeper has her favorite pickles and 
relishes which appear on this occasion. 
Chopped tomato pickle is sometimes called 
“turkey salad,” and supposed to belong 
especially with turkey; pickled peaches 
are good with the chicken pie which always 
follows the principal course in the good old- 
fashioned country dinner. 

The Chicken Pie.—A late brood of chick- 
ens, not larger, at Thanksgiving, than 
partridges, make the ideal chicken pie. 
Dressed and jointed up as small as possible, 
they are simmered for half an hour with 
barely water to cover them ; then the meat 
istaken up and the broth slightly thick- 
ened by the addition of a cup of cream and 
a tablespoonful of flour to each chicken. 
Reject the bony pieces and arrange the 
breasts, legs, wings and livers in a large 
pan and pour the rich broth, first seasoned 
to taste, over them. A few mushrooms 
simmered in it give a most delicious flavor. 
Puta strip of rich pastry round the top of 
the pan and a cover at least half an inch in 
thickness, with a good opening in the cen- 
ter and bake. The chicken pie may be 
made without detriment beforehand, and 
needs only to be set in the oven until 
heated through. 

Pastry and Puddings.--It is hardly worth 
while to do more than mention the rich re- 
sults of the pastry baker, for of what use 
are recipes and instructions? Surely no 
one will try a new pie or pudding for 
Thanksgiving! Is it not the time when 
every old favorite is specially desired, and 
every old recipe better than any new one ? 

Mince and pumpkin pies are a matter of 
course; and we all know that the richest and 
best pumpkin pies are made of winter 
squash. Everybody does not know that they 
may have too many eggs—two are enough 
fora large and deep pie—or that they may 
be made very satisfactorily without any, 
adding a little grated cracker as thickening 
to the sifted squash, mixed with rich milk 
to a creamy consistency. No exact propor- 
tions can be given, as squashes and pump- 
kins vary so much, but the filling should 
be hardly thicker than cream, before bak- 
ing. Asfor mince pie, the common fault 
is too much meat and apple; a perfect 
Mince pie is a kind of etherealized fruit- 
cake, baked in melting pastry. A wily 
old gentleman when asked how he liked his 
coffee replied: “I like plenty of sugar, 
plenty of cream, and plenty of coffee.” The 
only thing on which he economized was the 
water. So in mince pie. The only good 
mince pie is a rich medium for delec- 
table flavors. It will beara large amount 
of suet, and the fruit and spices should be 
almost dissolved in a kind of cordial. ‘I 
putin everything good that I have in the 
house |’ was the reply one unapproachable 
cook made when asked to give the ingredi- 
ents of her mince pie. 

If the English plum pudding is postponed 
till Christmas, a genuine old-fashioned In- 


tinction. This too requires liberal allow- 
ance of suet and of mixed fruit, cunning 
mingling of spices, very little Indian meal 
and many hours of slow baking. It is 
quite as good thesecondday. Beyond these 
essentials of the feast, the variety may be 
increased indefinitely as each adds her own 
favorites, the delicate tarts and light, ele- 
gant puddings in which she most excels. 
Nuts and fruit, and perhaps delicious 
home-made confections, will complete the 
bill of fare ; and surely we shall need black 
coffee after it, for digestion’s sake. 
NoRTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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“LEFT OVERS.” 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








HAVING considered some of the ways of 
disposing of meat and vegetable remnants, 
we will see what can be done with the “left 
overs” of the bread kind. How often a 
large amount of stale bread confronts the 
mistress, when she invades the precincts of 
her pantry and her bread-box—and a query 
indeed is presented : What can be done with 
it all, to use it palatably and invitingly, and 
save it? for we must not forget the thrifty 
old adage that “‘a penny saved, is a penny 
gained,” Itis folly to be wasteful—better 
‘make into a substantial dish and give to 
some needy creature, than to waste the 
“* crumbs ”’ even from the ‘ table.” 

Of plain, dry bread remnants, what can 
be made? Well, the good, fair, well- 
shaped slices may be made into good toast 
—toasted, dipped an instant in hot water, 
buttered, put upon a dainty, pretty dish, 
set into the oven one moment, and served 
hot. We believe it isa common experience, 
at least with observing people, that any 
food is really daintier if served from a daio_ 
ty and delicate piece of ware. 

These same toasted slices will make good 
milk or cream toast by softening first, in 
hot milk instead of water. If milk is used, 
a generous piece of butter should be added 
to enrich it, and it also should be thickened. 
Hot cream, poured over the buttered toast, 
gives a variety. Or the plain slices, but- 
tered, laid upon the top of a plain rice pud- 
ding when ready for the oven, make a de- 
licious “‘ upper crust.”? Or the plain slices 
can form the top and sides of an apple or 
any fruit pudding. Or they can be cutin 
rounds, have an apple set upon each, with 
butter and sugar in the center, and baked, 
and served with a nice sauce for dessert. 
Or a bread pudding can be made by pour- 
ing a rich custard over the slices, or the 
broken pieces, raisins, currants and citron 
added, and a dish ri@p enough or plain 
enough to suit any taste is the result. The 
uses of stale bread pieces are almost endless. 

Light cakes for breakfast will utilize a 
great amount of them well. They should 
be laid in cold milk overnight to soften, 
and so thoroughly incorporated that no 
vestige of them could be found in the cakes, 
made the same as if the bread was not 
used. Some good cooks consider light 
cakes better for containing some bread. 
As a breakfast dish, if well made, they are 
as good as the best buckwheats, quite as 
light, and far more wholesome. 

Another way to dispose of stale pieces 
and prevent waste is to use them for stuff 
ivg for fowl and roasts. One turkey will 
take in a large amount of material of this 
sort,as all know who have had experience in 
this line. And when a leg of lamb or veal 
is to be roasted, the bone should be removed 
by the butcher and adressing fill the place, 
which both adds to the beauty of the shape 
of the joint ; and the sweet herbs also added 
give a fine flavor all through to the joint 
itself. 

Yet more dry bread may be left. It is 
nice, when well prepared, for breading veal 
cutlets and chops for frying. The pieces 
should be dried slowly and evenly, and then 
ground in a coffee mill and put away in 
glass jars ready for use. They should bea 
light and delicate color, and they may be 
used for scallops of oysters, tomatoes and 
the like. 

Even the homely, unshapely pieces can be 
toasted, and upon them laid our scrambled 
ham and eggs, or our frizzled chipped 


beef, or our shredded co dfish, or our poached 
eggs. If the bread is rightly treated before 
using it will be crisp and tender, and some 
of its original moisture, having dried out 
and been replaced. will not harm it at all. 
We may have a few muffins, or a few bis- 
cuits—not quite fresh, yet we may dip 
them one instant in cold water, put in a 
hot oven for five minutes, and they will 
rove very acceptable. Steaming is a favor- 
ite way to restore stale small breads with 
many. Stale slices, soaked 1n a custard, 
and then fried a delicate brown, make an 
acceptable Spanish fritter. And small 
cubes, fried brown, are called forin many 
soups. Slices toasted, under stewed toma- 
toes, make variety in serving that vege- 





table. 


DIGGING TREES IN AUTUMN. 


THE question has been long disputed 
whether autumn or spring transplanting of 
young trees is best. In favor of autumn, 
the advantages have been urged of making 
a better selection while the nursery rows 
are yet fresh and undisturbed, and when 
the work may be deliberately performed, 
and the trees will be well settled in the soil 
ready for an early startin thespring. On 
the other hand, spring setting has, with its 
advocates, the advantages of security from 
exposure to winter storms and intense cold, 
the danger being increased by the lopping 
of roots and brarches, which always renders 
the trees more tender. 

There is one part of this question which 
has been too often overlooked—the diffay- 
ence between the full maturity of the treés 
in growth, and the partial ripening of the 
wood while they are yet in full leaf and 
growivgin size Nurserymen and gardeners, 
with heavy jobs in prospect, begin digging 
the trees quite early, trusting for their suc- 
cess to the artificial stopping of the leaves. 
Allowing them to remain allows them to 
discharge the moisture and to make the 
branches wither. If the leaves have fulfill- 
ed their functions, and are easily detached. 
the harm is much less that when torn off 
with force. 

In digging the trees, it is important to 
observe this difference. Cherry trees usually 
cease growing enrlier in the season than 
peach trees, and are in less danger of harm 
by early removal. Peaches are naturally 
rather tender, and they are less able to 
withstand the coming cold with unripened 
wood. But they possess a greater natural 
power of recovering from severe pruning 
than most other trees. Among apples and 
—- some varieties mature and drop their 

eaves sooner than others. These may be 
selected for earlier digging. 

For the reasons here spoken of, it will be 
seen that trees taken up Jate in autumn as 
a matter of necessity, may be in a better 
condition for setting out than such as have 
been removed earlier. If they are to be 
heeled-in by burying the roots and half the 

stems. they will be better prepared for 
setting in spring. 

In this connection a few words on the 
practice of heeling-in trees for winter keep- 
ing may appropriate. The ground 
selected for the work should be dry or well 
drained ; it should be free from stone, so 
that the part used for contact with the trees 
may be finely pulverized. Nothing could 
be. worse than the use of stones, clod«, sods 
and weeds. Dig a broad, shallow trench to 
place the trees in in an inclining position, 
and not in Fo close a mass as to prevent the 
fine soil from penetrating everv part, with 
no unfilled interstices. When they are well 
covered, smooth the whole rounded surface, 
and if there is any danger that mice may 
try to have access to them, dig a flat trench 
around the whole ground occupied with the 
trees, so that they may be within and pro- 
tected by an inclined bank of smooth earth, 
up the sides of which mice will not under- 
take to ascend under the snow.—The Culti- 
vator and Country Gentleman. 
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CoprEs of the following petition have been 
sent to a large number of prominent citi- 
zens : 

To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled : 
We, the undersigned, citizens of the 

United States, hereby most respectfully 
etition that there be founded in the city of 
ashington, in the District of Columbia, a 

Road Department, similar to the Agricul- 
tur:] Department, for the purpose of pro- 
moting knowledge in the art of construct- 
ing and maintaining roads; and we ask 
that in such department provision be made 
for teaching students so that they may be- 
come skilled road engineers. 

In connection with this Road Department 
we request that there be established a per- 
manent Exhibit in which shall be shown 
sections of roads_ illustrating various 
methods of construction and also the best 
road materials and machinery. 

We further petition that Congress appro- 
priate funds sufficient to erect a building at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition for the 
purpose of a comprehensive road exhibit. 


Nore.—Copies of this petition have been sent 
to various parts of the country, andit is hoped 
that at least a million signatures will be secured. 
All petitions sent in before January Ist will be 
united in one great petition which wi!l be pre- 
sented to Congress, and the result will be, no 
doubt, the establishment of a Road Department, 
an Institute of Road Engineering and a perma- 
nent Road Exhibit in the oy of Washington, 
and a comprehensive exhibit of the construction 
and maintenance of roads at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. ALBERT A. POPE. 

P. O. Box B, Boston, Mass. 
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CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 

















Aermotor, 
work of 4 horses at half the oost of 
one, and is always harnessed and never gets tired. 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


AERMOTOR 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
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For Rheumatism 
sciatica, 
rheumatic gout, 
neuralgia, dropsy, and 
white swelling, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 








Liebig: Company’ s— 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
purest BEEF TEA cheapest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 


and Made Dishes. 
CREE EET 


STUDEBAKER BROS., MFG. CO. 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Builders of First Class Farm Wagons, 
also Farm Carts and General Business 
Wagons of all kinds, 





TOGETHER WITH 


AFULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Write for Catalogue. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALL'S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.25 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files er Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





114 Nassau Street, New York City, 





















cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
oll i in olin leavening © — —Latest United States 


ym poy Rey Fn as Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
MARBLE QUARRY. 


Wanted to sella one-half interest in a Black Mar- 
ble Quarry. Stone equal to Belgium Black. Good 
plant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
to right party. Reason for selling to get more capi- 
tal in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 

Address, 

FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Daluth. Minn.., 
or 2. T. HERNDON. Charleston, W. Va. 


send to 
N ur. SCS, Woolrich & 


Co., Palmer, Mass., for pam- 

hlets on the Subject of rear- 
ing children. It will cost you 
nothing, and by observing di- 
rections therein, much benefit 


will be derived. “She me” 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


pA. B, & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Tustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 


i BEN EDICT’S TIME. yr 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 


66 Jewelry and Silverware. 
THE BENEDICT” 


Psd Boney te cuff, pues 
ig in one jlece. “7 
in likea and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. . 

8t durable, and 
veact™ P' be adjusted * with 

No wear 


Penis ie ianees back can be —¥ on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
































The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 


Keep your flourinthe . 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 
Secure from Moisture, Dust» 
Dirtand Vermin. 
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STOVES AND FURNACES, 


have pe pl the HIGHEST AWARD in 
oes New England Institution. 
at two succeeding exhibi- 
i of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. A deserved compli- 
ment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
WEIR STOVE 00., - Taunton Mass 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 
SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

THE E. HOWARD 





| Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL cones 
383 accemmear * | Berect, Ree 


en — New | York. 
34 Washlaaten eee Chicag 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggista. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
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MIDDLETOW fd 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
17 Lake 8t., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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The Old Reliable, 
INDEM an 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and. workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano (o., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


OL one Jat 


ARE THE MOST, a 
FOR GENERAL — 


, FAR 47. 
Reaers Bresxr@ 


_ SPOONS ano FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on thc 
three points most exposed to wear. 
ne BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
= are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained,address 
the MERIDEN BriTAnniA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations cf latest designs and valuable inform. 
ation will be mailed you, (Mention this paper.) 



















PAsLUW’S ANVIGY HLL, 
fHE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally, 


D, §. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2nd St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Wal j ‘Elen 


CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK, 
Make the Most Reliable 


Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 


Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Travel 


161 Broadway, below Gerth d 
$37 Broadway. below 4th t. — 
Sixth Avenue, below 41 st St. 





NATURE'S BOOK ba BURAt SY. 
's Disease an ney Complain ve t 
Buffalo Lithae Water. See civculars' for details of care 3 





WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
— and the BEST examples 
oO 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 





Tus INDEPENDENT Pauses, 41 AND 48 GoD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 


FR. BECK & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPO eens AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


WALL COVERING, 
Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


NEW YORE 








A MODEL RAILWAY. | 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 

Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha “ne Denver. 


For juipment, track and 
efficient service 74 By saeapeercanee 
Any Railway Agent wills sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no pester Mpe on the Amerionn Contin tinent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Paas’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.. Chicagc, Ill. 


HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUD 


WITH ae COMMUNICATION 


is reached in sixt; are trem New York by the ele- 
Rant oa eS bec 8. S. Co., sailing weekly. 
e situation of these sands south of the Gulf Stream 
renders FROST and the porons coral 
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1K & So8s 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or A. E.  OUTERBRIDGE & ., Agents, 
dway, New York. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. __ 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Ys 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 

During the past e St. DENIS has been en- 
larged by & new an #4. addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 
the new baliding wich inrge and very ceeractive 

iw vi 
new Dining-) . the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s urant., 
TAYLOR. 


Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
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